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The Cession of the Ionian Islands by Gi'eat 
Iritain to Greece is assuredly one of the mtst 
extraordinary events of the day, the due appre- 
ciation of which should not be a matter of in- 
^differenee to intelligent and patriotic Englishmen. 
A great kingdom baa voluntarily retired from a 
jmost influential position in the east of Europe, and 
ceded to another nation one of the stro ngest 
in the world. Moreover, the national 



bonor is not unconcerned in the present political 
md social condition of tbe Ionian people ; for 
hese must have been greatly affected by nearly 
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fifty years of nominal protection, but of Teal sov 
reignty on the part of Great Britain. The favourii 
dogma that colonies must manage their own affair 
has no just application in the present instance, fc 
the Ionian Islands never formed an English colon; 
nor did their inhabitants ever really manage the 
own affairs. 

The general ignorance prevailing in Englan 
regarding the merits of the Ionian question, 
certainly no longer so universal as it was in 185 
In that year, Mr. Papanicolas, an Ionian long res 
dentin London, endeavoured to interest some men 
bers of Parliament in the complaints of his countr 
men. In one of his publications he alluded to tl 
difficulties of his task in the following words : " 
have been met on all sides with most extraordinai 
ignorance. 1 have been asked where the loni^ 
Islands were ? And what England could have 
do with the people of Persia ?" But very little 
even now accurately known at home either of t] 
political and social condition of the lonians, or 
the merits and faulte of the British Protectorai 
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In order rightly to appreciate the conduct of 
the latter, it is necessary to understand the 
system of government canied on by previous 
rulers, especially the Venetian system. This 
information will be found in the Introductorj- 
Historical Sketch. To judge impartially of the 
British policy in the Islands, it is also necessary to 
alter Into considerable details, especially as regards 
tie Treaty of Paris and the Constitution of 1817. 
,\ have therefore entered fully into this part of 
My subject in the History of the British Pro- 
tectorate. 

i am quite awai'e how very difficult it is for any 
"Englishman to write impartially about the Ionian 
people. This fact has been repeatedly proved 
^dnringthe last half century in many works. Tliese, 
«s a general rule, have indiscriminately praised the 
English, and as indiscriminately abused the lonians. 
I do not beheve that I incur much danger of in- 
dulging, on this occasion, in the usual prejudices 
of my countrymen. On the contrary, the friend- 
ship which I have contracted with many accom- 
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plished Ionian gentlemen of all parties, may have 
inclined me to be rather partial to the Greeks. To '■ 
several of them, moreover, I am indebted for 
much valuable information; though I do not fed 
at liberty to quote many of their names. Never- 
theless, my natural pride as an Englishman is sure ^ 
to make me sufficiently jealous of the honor of my . 
country ; and I may therefore hope to strike a fair -^ 
balance between the two countries. 

In attempting to establish the truth both as re- 
gards the English and the lonians, and also as 
relates to Protectionists and Unionists, it is pos- ' 
sible that the Author incurs the risk of offending 
both nations, and all parties. If this be so, his 
consolation must be to look for the approval of 
those persons, however few and select, who regard ' 
the establishment of truth as of the first and 
paramount importance. 

It is of course mortifying to the pride of English- 
men that the lonians should prefer to be united 
jto poor, weak, and distracted Greece, to remaining 
under .the protection of strong, wealthy, and well- . 
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governed England. It seems strange that thel 
loniana should willingly exchange the rule of the J 
most popular Sovereign in Europe, for that of a I 
oimg and inexperienced, however promising, liiiig. 
It must be confessed that the lonians have deli-, j 
berately preferred independence to material pros- \ 

iperity, and have prized nationality above security 1 
of life and property. Nevertheless, they have but i 
imitiited, however unconsciously, the example re- I 
corded with evident approval by the oldest of , 
Tirefk historians. Speaking of the valiant ancient 
Pt.i-sians, who refused to abandon their poor native 
mJ for a richer country, Herodotus says (and 
dj.y form the concluding words of his immortal 
liistory), " They chose rather to live in a barren 
country and to command, than to cultivate fertile 
Jains, and be the slaves of others." 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page 21, tenth line from top,/)r ** they," read " the Corfiots." 
26, third line from top, Jbr " orderly," read "regular." 
62, fourth line from top,y()r " Jews," read " former." 
89, tenth line from bottom of text, erase " them." 
„ first line of note, for "versions," read " version." 

96, last line but one, ^br " presidents," read " Besidents." 

97, last line but one of note, ./or " evelopp^" read " envelopp^." 

98, fourth line from bottom of text, ./or " is," read "was." 
113, seventh line from top, /or "Buffolo," read "RuflFolo." 

„ first line of note,ybr " Budolfo," read " Landolfo." 

120, tenth line from bottom of text, /or " 154,000/.," read " 164,000L* 

132, sixth line from bottom of text, after the word " future," erase tfai ' ' 

remainder of the paragraph, and substitute the following: ^ti 

35,000/. the amount to be paid to the Protectorate as a military i 

contribution. At the same time the English portion of the local 1 

civil Ust was fixed at 15,000/." j 

134, first line of note,/w " a short visit," read " two short visits," 1 

149, fifth line from top,/)r " honour," read " honor." .j 
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Tax puiport of this Litroductioii is to explain 

fte system of government conducted by the Vene- 
tian Republic in the Ionian Islands, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to those who would rightly 
eomprehend the history of the British Protecto- 
rate and the political and social condition of the 
idanders. But it will also touch on the French, 
Turkish, and Russian Governments, which preceded 
the Protectorate of England. 

More than seven centuries have elapsed since 
orfu first fell into the hands of Venice ; but its 

upation was only temporary on that occasion. 

e island and fortress of Corfu had in 1148 been 
iken by Roger, King of Sicily, from the Greek 
mperor, Manuel Comnenus. The latter, to re- 
lover them, formed an alliance with Venice, which 

TOL. I. B 
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was crowned with success. But this alliance be- 
tween Greeks and Venetians did not occasion 
friendly feelings between the two nations. On 
the contrary, we are told that even during the i 
siege the greatest discord prevailed. At one time 
it even broke out into open strife, when the Vene- 
tians attacked and destroyed a great part of the 
emperor's fleet. Finally, however, the citadel siu*- 
rendered to the Venetians, and was taken posses- 
sion of by them in the name of the Greek emr 
peror.* The Venetians did not remain long on 
this occasion. 

A.D. 1204. — After the first conquest of Con- 
stantinople (that by the Latins), the Venetians ob- 
tained a large share of the spoils of the Greek 
empire. They lost no time in endeavouring 
secure Corfu, one of the numerous islands assign* 
to Venice. Corfu, though nominally a part of theS 
Greek emperor's domains, was really in the handai 
of Latin princes, who were unable to defend thie^ 
island. It surrendered without resistance to th€t 
Venetian fleet, whilst the Counts of Cephalonis' 
and Zante acknowledged the Doge of Venice as': 
their liege lord. The nominal territories of the; 
Republic were at this time very extensive. Bu 
owing to the want of sufficient land forces, h 
actual sovereignty over her distant possession d 

* Dam^s Histoire de Venise. Belle Cose Cordresi^ by A. MustoxidL 
Chevalier Mustoxidi, the archon at Corfu, lately deceased, was employed 
writing a history of his country. His premature death interrupted his laboi 
But the histories by Count Ermanno Lunzi, of Zante, wHl, when all com] 
compensate for the loss sustained by the death of the archon. 
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d, in a great measure, on tlift|MSaioeQf her 
fleets, whicli could not guard and c<ntnd maaj 

places at the same time. 

JLD. 1207. — To preserve Corf% Vcaioe amt m 
small colony tliere. Ten Venetians were made fendfd 
nobles of the island, and were f^pomted to rule , 
it ID the interest of Venice. They were alsa txtoiid 
to keep a small garrison of soldiers jEbr ita defenoe. 
To satisfy the Corfiots, it was st^Mibted ihat tiie 
churches should be maintained dxadly m in tin 
time of the Greek emperors, and ^'^^^^ *^ inha- 
bitants should not be burdened wkh friek- tuaok 
The scheme, however, of a colony fioled, probriilj 
owing to insufficient numbers, and Venice vtunly 
tried to conciliate the inhabitant& B^gion and 
nationality- strongly opposed her rule, whilst they 
befriended the designs of the despot of Epirus, a 
Greek prince into whose hands Corfu soon after 
feU. From thence it passed to the house of Anjou, 
and afterwards to its various heirs and successors, 
rho also acquired the islands of Zante and Cepha- 
lonia.* 

The loss of Corfu was deeply felt by the Vene- 
tians. Indeed, for a state which claimed the right 
of sovereignty throughout the Adriatic, Corfu, 
thich guards or menaces that gulf, was an indis- 
pensable possession. Venice spared no efforts to 

over the island, and in the course of time the 

ennons and weakness of the French and Italian 

* HiutoxidL DalU Cms Corcinti. 
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rulers of Corfu fumished her with the opportunity. 
As early as 1328 Venice had begun to pay great 
court to the Greeks, granting to them many com- 
mercial privileges, and styling them in her decrees 
" That great and royal nation."* By force, by 
intrigues, and, lastly, by offers of money, Venice 
had long striven to succeed in her object. It hap- ^ 
pened that some of the discontented inhabitants of '- 
Corfu had applied to Francis Carrero, lord of 
Padua, for assistance against their local tyrant 
That prince seat a small force to garrison the i 
island ; but, soon after, the Venetian Admiral 
John Miani appeared in the harbour with a strong 
fleet. He lost no time in representing to the in- 
habitants that their only hope of safety and pro- 
sperity depended on their obtaining the protection 
of the great Republic, whose mild government they 
had abeady experienced. The admiral's arguments,^ 
backed by the sight of his powerful galleys, had 
great weight with the people. He persuaded them 
to despatch an embassy to Venice, to request the 
protection of the Senate. The vicissitudes and the 
miseries which the Corfiots had endured under 
the house of Anjou and its successors had long 
inclined them to desire again that peace and se- 
curity which they had once enjoyed under the 
protection of Venice. They were now anxious to 
take advantage of the favourable opportunity pre- 
sented to them of realizing their wishes. Perceiv- 

* Dam, Mnstoxl^. 
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ing the disposition of the Corfiots, the Paduan 
kader retired with his troops into the citadel, and 
was soon afterwards compelled to surrender. 

On the 13th of February, 1386, Corfu was once 
more in the possession of Venice, and the standard 
of St Mark floated proudly over the citadel.* The 
rale that Venice established on this occasion was 
destined to endure for more than four centuries, 
and to succumb at last only to that terrible revolu- 
tion which overturned or shook most of the thrones 
} of the civilized world. 

By the treaty with Admiral Miani, the ancient 
privileges of Corfu were confirmed ; and other ad- 
vantages were superadded in accordance with the 
ideas of the times. The authority of the barons, of 
the nobility, and of the Church over the persons of 
their serfs, or slaves, was duly acknowledged. It is 
more aoreeable to know that some orood measures 
for the administration of justice, and for the happi- 
ness of the people, were guaranteed by this treaty, 
of which more mention will shortly be made. 

The first governor or baillie of Corfu appears to 
have been the Venetian Marino Malipiero.f 

On the 20th of May, 1386, the people of Corfu, 
at a public meeting, appointed five ambassadors to 
submit to the Venetian Senate, for confirmation, 
the treaty already made with Admiral Miani. In 

* Mnstoxidi. 

t Daru accuses the Venetian historians of inventing the statement that 
Corfu had never ceased to belong to Venice. What is certain is, that the his- 
tory of the Seven Islands, previous to 1386, is for the most partveiy <ioiiiu"ift^ 
And uDBatisfaotor^, 
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the embaflBy was included a Jew, named David 
Semos. This remarkable fact renders it very im- 
probable (as an Ionian historian candidly observes) 
that the elected ambassadors were the imbiassed 
choice of the people.* In my opinion it is a suf-- 
ficient proof that the selection was in part dictated 
by the Venetian admiral ; so great and so notorious 
has been at all times the hatred of the Greeks 
against the Jews. 

A.D. 1386. — On the 9th of June, the inhabitants 
of Corfu assembled at the sound of bells to pro- 
claim the Republic of Venice as Mistress and 
Defender of the island, granting to her all political, 
judicial, and every other kind of authority. The 
appointed embassy sailed to Venice ; and appearing 
before the reignhig Doge Anthony Venieri, ad- 
dressed to him a most submissive speech. " Corfu," 
said the orator, '^ at one time subject to the Romans, 
at another to the Greek emperor, at another time 
to dukes, and at other periods to kings, hastens to 
submit herself to you, and to discard all other 
allegiance. The Lion (alluding to the device of 
Venice) does not tyrannize over other beasts. He 
requires, indeed, submission, but leaves to each the 
freedom and power granted by nature. You, gene- 
rous Lion, will not forget your habits. Therefore 
we hope that you will be pleased with our humble 
submission, and not destroy our liberties, enjoyed 
for so many years, and imimpaired by age 

* Delia Republica Settinsnlare del Conte EnnaniiD LanzL 
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liA iK> one. mpioMh. us m^ Ap#.4p«% itemiidmg 

iswM kndi tke^r «» he oilMfipiia tnuaffed oi 

To fly from the hell that li^ in thttk dbyrii^ ne 
kfliesa Aow ^ msL . Jbd we viae indeed^ aiMe to 
kotUe doBHihffie ImAh^. jrou ie emelf a j^ioanow 

Tbm jQattsrii]^ itfUbrnM tuM gndbuufy reoerFod. 

Ik trertf ma MtiinA ca the dtibi tof Januarf^ 

1387, hy tiM» afiiMiii^ c€ tdK ^jd^ j«^ a^ 

tibe iidalioM ^nf €aA wiiii Yaaioe w6Be . fiiUgr 

leplatoi. SmoBofdM^itipiilaitioiiaaxiewM^ 

ffieatiMu Veniee waa* to ^oecapy the Mai^ aadd 

dtadeL and merer to am them up to any other 

in«te. There was to be aa amnesiy for the past^ 

and remission of all debts due to the former lords 

of the country. Also, security was promised for all 

kinds of property, including that in peasants. There 

was to be a public notary, to officiate in the Greek 

language, for the use of the people. The feudal 

rights of the nobility and of the Church were 

guaranteed. The barons and other feudal retainers 

were bound to aid the State when called on. The 

boats and markets were not to be interfered with. 

Fishermen, fruiterers, and other traders were not 

to be compelled to sell to the nobles and authorities 



* Cotmt Lnnzi. I have given but a short extract from the long and some- 
what bombastical speech recorded by the Ionian historian. 
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except at the proper price, as to every one e 
Finally, justice was to be impartially distribu 
amongst the inhabitants. Had the Venetians stri( 
carried out the treaty, the Islands would have b 
as well governed as could be expected in the fc 
teenth century. 

The Venetians, though now masters of Co] 
did not consider their title to its possession eit 
legitimate or even very secure. They therefore 
1402, purchased the island by treaty from Ladish 
King of Naples, who desired the assistance of Vei 
in the prosecution of his designs on Hungary. \ 
sale was effected during the reign of the D 
Michael Steno, whose slanderous wit, fifty ye 
earlier, had been the first cause of that famous c 
spiracy which was terminated by the executioi 
the aged Doge Marino Faliero. Thirty thou» 
ducats was the sum paid by the Venetians to cd 
legally what they possessed already by the uni 
means of force, intrigue, and persuasion.* In 
treaty with Bang Ladislaus, the Venetians s\^ 
that they would respect the ancient rights i 
privileges of the inhabitants. 

The Venetians had obtained possession of Car 
in 1204. In the latter part of the same cent 
they bought the city of Zara, together with 1 
matia and the adjacent isles. Cephalonia, Ithj 
and Zante had been ceded to them by the prii 
of Tarentum in 1350. But Venice subseque] 

♦ Miwtoxidi. 
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ceded these two islands to the tKBaly of. Toeius,' 
which preserved them for a centfliy; after wltid, 
they were collq^lered by the Tiu'ta. In 148S tlie 
Venetians recaptured Zante. They rfrtook Geplu^i. 
Ionia in 14:99. Leucadia (Santa Maura) fell to 
Venice in 1684. Cerigo was taken only in 17^7.^ 
When the RepubHc of Venice fell in 1797, whilst i 
Corfu and Paso had been in her poflaeBsicm four 
centuries, and Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante about 
three centuries, and Leucadia one oentorj', Cerigo 
had only been eighty years subjected to Venice, 
Corfu, having appertained for the longest period to 
die Eepublic, had become by far the most Vene- 
tian ia customs, manners, and policy, and even 
in blood.* But in this last respect English writers 
have dealt in great exaggerations. For in the island 
of Corfu the great majority of the inhabitants are 
even at this day Greeks, both in ori^ and in 
language. Corfu is, however, undoubtedly less 
purely Greek than Cephalonia and Ithaca, which 
toe the most national of the Seven Islands. 

With regard to the nature of the Venetian Go- 
vernment in the Ionian Islands, writers of various 
nations have been nearly unanimous in condemning 
itscorrupt and seliish policy.f It became especially 
depraved and cruel during the last eighty years of 
b rule, when it had ceased to dread the Ottoman 

• It is only In the teton of Corfu that tho Greeks ara even at present in a 
Aoiity, u regards getiume Hellenic blood. There thej form onlj a tbiid of 
)■ inhabitants, accordlnt; to general btlief. 

f Gibbon, Duu, Vindoncouit, and many Englisli anthori of a litei period. 
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power, or to require naval and military aid from 
the Islands. Even from the works of those able 
and accomplished lonians, the late Chevalier Mus- 
toxidi of Corfu, and the Count Ermanno Lunzi 
of Zante, abundance of facts may be collected in 
confirmation of the general judgment of mankind 
Yet Ionian writers, especially when of noble 
families, frequently betray a great anxiety to judge 
very leniently of the system and motives of the 
Venetian rulers. A tacit compact appears, in facl^ 
to have existed between the latter and the loniaD 
nobles. The abject submission of these to Venice 
(including the sacrifice of their nationality and 
even of their language) was repaid by fuU permis- 
sion to trample on all the rights of the middle and 
lower orders. So long, indeed, as the people were 
kept quiet and obedient, and that by taxes and 
commercial monopoly the Venetian treasury could 
be filled, the Government appears to have been in- 
different to the prosperity of the Islands. Thus 
the nobles were allured to support the Govemmeni 
of Venice, at the expense of the rest of the 
nation.* 

For the principal part of the details of th( 
Venetian government which follow, I am indebtec 
to the works of Count Lunzi, written in Italian 
and translated also into modern Greek. And what 

* Dam. J'ai assez fait voir que dans cette republiqae, 11 ny avail c 
pouvoir que pour qudques^uns, de liberty pour personne, et je sals que si on 
admir^ la stability de son gouvemement on a dit aussi que cette longne dur< 
J2*4i»it qu0 la p6rpestmt6 des abus. 
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erermay be that author's inclination, w- 
koble, to deal gently with Venice, I beIi«W^l«t Ihe 
feader may rely on the truth of the futt wluch he 
bas collected, and which are worthy of being read 

detail, instead of in the summary which I hsve 
compelled to give of them. 

When, in 1386, Corfu submitted to lie Steta gf ' 

'^eaice, the first governor of the island WM«alledthe 

ie, a title adopted under the Anjotipvmee%aaid 

which the Corfiots had become acciuitoinBd. ^lis 

icer was elected by the Great Council -of Veniea 
1420, at the request of the Greeks, tlvec othtf 

^enetian noblemen were added to the GovflmnuBt. 
iTwo of these were called coimcillors of liie fasOH^ 
iKid sat in judgment with him on polkical and 
jndicial qoesdons. The third was called the pro- 
Teditor and captain. 

Venice also kept at Corfu a fleet of ships and 
g&ll^ to defend her maritime possessions. A 
noble Venetian, with the title of Proveditor-General 
of the Sea, commanded the fleet. This officer, at a 
later period (after the ertension of the Venetian 
possessions in the East), received the higher title of 
the Proveditor-GJeneral of the Levant. He had the 
jEDwal supervision of all Venetian territories beyond 
Ka, and the charge of their defence. Their gar- 
mona also, composed of Greek and Italian soldiers, 
ifere under his orders. The proveditor-general 
(ecame Uie governor of Corfu and its dependencies. 
Ie was nsuaJly appointed for thiee ^e«ca. Tor. 
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baillie was reduced to act as the regent or mayor of 
Corfu, and became a subordinate authority. To 
the proveditor-general appeals might be made 
against the proveditors and judges of the othw 
islands. 

Both in 1422, and again in 1440, fines were - 
decreed by the Doge against all who attempted to I 
violate the privileges of the Corfiots. Other de- ; 
crees were made from time to time to restrain the 
despotism of rulers, and to punish the malversation j 
of officials, and also to urge their attention to the j 
interest and welfare of the Government. The pro- 
veditors, after their return to Venice, were obliged 
to present themselves before the Doge in coundl, to 
give an account of their measures. They hadfiirther • 
to report on any improvements or changes which ; 
they considered necessary, relative to the places 
which they had governed. Punishment and dis- ' 
grace attended the neglect or inefficient performance 
of these duties. 

Strict rules of conduct were given to the pro- 
veditor. These were written in a book, and handed 
by the Doge himself to the official on his taking 
leave, before proceeding to occupy his appointed 
post. But in addition to monitory injunctions and 
strict directions, other measures were adopted to 
check misconduct. Particular functionaries, in ac- 
cordance with the system in Venice, were appointed 
in the Islands to watch over the conduct of the 
proveditors, and that of the people under their 



nthonty. 



called 
Jn eiEtreme cues 
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lority. These mysterious 
eyndics, and had great power. 
tiiey could secretly inflict the pmaBhment of dea^ 
pving account to God alone.* The office of theee , 
inquisitors had fallen into di>P»e for thirty-five 
years, when, in 1746, by a vote of the Senate 
it was again called into existence. The prOTeditOT- 
generals were usually persons of weight and »0- 
fliority, but it was otherwise with the Baboidinate 
proveditors of the other islands. These were 
generaUy chosen from the class of poor Yeneliaii 
nobility styled Barnabotti, and were sppconted-foc 
■two years, with very insufficient salaries. It cmQt 
'not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that, in tfpite 
of laws and decrees, bribery and corruption became 
tie general rule in the Ionian Islands, where the 
aristocracy alone were allowed any power or in- 
fluence. For the same reason justice became venal, 
and a general immorality and corruption pervaded 
^claKes.f 

The Venetian Government endeavoured to put a 
stop to the universal practice of making presents to 
the proveditors, whether on arrival or on other 
occasions. In 1569 they decreed large fines against 
ill officials who received presents4 But it is one 
thing to issue laws and another to carry them 
itrictly into execution. Venice appears to have 

* Lanzi, Dam. f Vandoacoort, Dam. 

{ Lunzi. In 1777, and again in 1778, the Cephalonian proveditors vera 
Mscted in taking bribes. Tha example was followed in Ithaca, Zanl«, and 
. If tradition beTorthy of credit, biiberj and coTTaptioc,fait'cci'[ii'\its^l 
)m with the pro\B3iWKt. 
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generally done only the first, resting satisfied witfc 
her good intentions. To the poor Jews, the making 
of presents was not even optional At the recep 
tion of a newly-arrived proveditor, they were com 
pelled to spread carpets on the road by which h( 
entered the town, in order to contribute to th( 
spectacle and to the magnificence of the show. Th( 
proveditor was received on these occasions by th( 
archbishop and clergy in state robes, and byth< 
officials and nobility. The procession paradec 
through the streets to the metropolitan church, anc 
thence conducted the proveditor to his appointee 
residence. 

At the commencement of their rule the Venetiani 
had left to the Corfiots their local government I 
consisted of an assembly in which the most distin 
guished of the citizens as well as of the nobles wbp 
accustomed to meet and to consult on public afiairs 
The assembly originally was of a democratic cha 
racter, and admitted even strangers to its discus 
sions. But such a state of aflFairs was not in a( 
cordance with the Venetian system. Gradually 
therefore, but surely, the democratic element w£ 
eliminated from the assembly. The artisans an 
their children were first excluded, and the entranc 
of strangers greatly restricted. Afterwards 
stronger measure was adopted, and certain qual 
fications were required for admission. Thus tl 
assembly assumed a limited and oligarchical chi 
racter. Those who composed it were now calle 
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DoWes, and formed a distinct and ^nhikqged order i 
in the State. Finally, the inhabitantowaw divided 
into three classes. In the first dlK mn liM 
i; in the second, the citizens j nt l&e timd, 
the workmen and the rest of the pet^de; Bnk aQ 
power and privileges were absorbed by Ae natdiBB. 
The hatred so long cherished by the Ionian pw- 
aantry against the privileged signori, and- fte 
mngled terror and contempt with ^loeh Aen hit 
kve m long regarded the peaeanfty, are ooiose- 
quentJy no matter for surprise. 

The first class of the inhabitants "WW eroitii^y 
divided into Greek and Latin noblet^ The latter 
■were descended from men who had oonte to Ctnfh 
Htlier at the time of the Anjous, or during the first 
centuries of the Venetian rule. Some of the Greeks 
were fugitives from the continent of Greecg, driven 
oct of their country by the tyranny of the Turks, 
then rapidly extending their sway. The Venetian 
Senate reserved to itself the right of adding new 
members to the General Assembly. But after- 
wards, in accordance with the petitions of the 
Corfiots (that is, doubtless, of the nobles), this 
right of the Senate was limited. Proofs of legi- 
timacy were also required before a noble could 
take his seat in the Assembly.* 

Foreigners could not be received unless they had 
first performed the corvks in the villages — that is, 
executed, or caused to be executed, portions of un- 
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paid public works. They must also have resided 
ten years in Corfu, or have married a Corfiot 
woman ; afterwards, five years in the island, and a 
descent from a noble father were sufficient. But in 
consequence of the prevalent abuses a book was 
established in 1572, to record the names of all the 
members of the noble families. This catalogue was 
signed by the Venetian chiefs. From thence pro- 
ceeded the so-called Golden Booh common to each 
of the Seven Islands, as these gradually came under 
the sway of Venice. ''-^ 

Experience soon showed that the Great Council, J 
or General Assembly, was too numerous and too ! 
disorderly to perform satisfactorily the functions of 
government. The Venetian Senate, therefore, in 
1440, resolved to create a council of sixty or-] 
seventy persons. For this purpose, the local Vene- 
tian chiefs were directed to cause the most distin- 
guished of the citizens to be elected by secret 
voting from the General Assembly. This chosen 
council was elected annually, and entrusted, during 
its year of office, with the management of public 
afiairs. 

A.D. 1489. — Nearly fifty years later the council 
was augmented to one hundred and fifty members. 
It received from that time the appellation of the 
Council of One Hundred and Fifty, and it remained 
in force tiU 1786 — ^that is, tiU within a few years 
of the fall of the Venetian Republic* 

* Lunzi. 
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HP>i)^ti40, then, the General A»emWjrin Coifti 
became simply a highly privileged eUdCtcml body ; 
whilst the real government of the country had 
passed out of its hands. Thus, as was tiie cmw in 
Venice itself, the Government, instead of becoming 
more liberal as time advanced, assumed more md 
more an oligarchical and exclusive characteTi* 

Once a year, between October and Norember, 
tlie General Assembly met together at the flonnd of 
a bell. This bell rang incessantly frran the erening 
of two days before the opening of the Anembly 
till the morning of the opening. For tiie Ionian 
people appear in every age to have had a wondezfol 
capacity for enduring the harshest and most ilri- 
tating tintinnabulary sounds ever struck out of 
iron. The members met in a desolate old house 
Jpng between the citadel and the town, with a long 
kortdco in front. It was protected and honored 
py a guard of soldiers. The walls inside were de- 
corated with pictures representing the ancient his- 
torical deeds of the Corfiots. There might be seen 
Dhersicrates arriving from Corinth to found the 
Dolony of Corcyra. One picture represented the 
tieautiful and tender Nausicaa receiving the ship- 
irrecked Ulysses. But the picture which must have 
nost strongly gratified the pride of the Corfiots 

rthe one which represented the victory gained 
the Corcyraeans over the Corinthians about 
bnr hundred and thirty-six years before Christ-f 

• Lunii. t It'll- 

TOL. I. C 
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It is believed to have been the first sea-fight re-j 
corded in history ; and this picture of it was one 
which of all the lonians the Corfiots alone ooi 
take pride. The ancient Kephellenians certainly 
took a part in the action, but it was on the side 
Corinth fighting against the victorious Coi 

The protopapa and the clergy opened the 
sembly with religious ceremonies. The 
then tendered to each member the oath, whi< 
prescribed, among other duties, allegiance to 
state of Venice. The Assembly next proceeded 
the election of the Council of One Hundred 
Fifty. The method of this election by ballot 
constantly changed by order of the Senate, with 
view of counteracting the frequent abuses 
crafty intrigues. To suppress these entirely, neith< 
threats, nor penalties, nor watchfulness, nor 
tricate arrangements of the voting and of 
ballot-boxes, ever wholly sufficed, so corrupt 
the entire system of government, so little esteems 
or practised the principles of honor and of virtue. 

The Council of One Hundred and Fifty ga^ 
away the employments. Some of these were remi 
nerative, others were only honorary. In their lai 
number and brief duration, they followed 
usual Venetian policy. Of such as were paid, thai 
salaries were generally very small One object wai 
to prevent any one individual from having greatf 
power or authority, on the Venetian principle <■[ 
universal distrust. Another object was to accuft^ 
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mi many to office, and to hold out hopes to more 
J the constant occurrence of vacancies. In this 
lanner the influence of the Government was in- 
reased, and the eyes of all the privileged classes 
tamed towards it in an attitude of respectful ex- 
pectation. 
The S3mdics were four in number, and were re- 
to be at least thirty-five years of age, partly 
and partly Latins, till May, 1786, Then 
e Proveditor-General Andrew Doria decided 

t one syndic was always to be an Italian, and 
others to be elected indiscriminately. These 
officers were looked upon as the representatives of 
die public. They had peculiar authority, but could 
not spend money without the consent of the Coun- 
cil. Moreover, they were obliged, when they left 
office, to give an account of their administration to 
the Council. They could not be re-elected till 
after the lapse of a year. The syndics also regu- 
lated the markets and prices. They inspected the 
weights of the butchers, bakers, fishermen, and 
finit-seUers ; punishing transgressions with fines, 
and sometimes with imprisonment. 

Three annual judges were appointed by the 
Council, one a Latin, and the others Greeks. These 
judges had been at first appointed in the time of 
the Anjous. Various other officers were appointed 
to keep order, and to contribute to the good go- 
vernment of the people. But the temporary 
nature of all the Venetian appointments, and the 

c2 
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scanty pay attached to them, were not calculated 
to carry out into practice the well-regulated 
theories of the system. The middle and lower 
classes were ever at the mercy of the officials and 
the nobles, and were not likely to be well or justly 
treated. For a privileged exclusive body is lea 
safely to be trusted with power, in most cases, than 
a single individual, from the absence in the former j 
case of any practical responsibility to public 
opmion. 

Venice could not have resisted her enemies, not 
sustained so many wars, if she had not skilful^ 
made use of the naval capacities of her depeih 
dencies, and especially of the islanders. Thesd 
men, bold, experienced, and accustomed to the se% 
rendered to Venice very valuable services, especiall] 
in the wars which for two centuries she carried od 
against the Turks. Their services were often gene- 
rously rewarded. In 1470 the Corfiots obtained 
permission from the Venetian Senate to elect tht 
captains of their own war galleys, triarcks (that is, 
chiefs of triremes), as they were then called. The 
first persons elected were noble Venetians, who 
were members of council. The office of tri 
was held in great honor. But still more esteem' 
was the post of ambassador to the Venetian Sta 
It was his duty to lay complaints before, or to d 
mand reforms from the Senate and Doge, and 
to refer matters regarding public rights to the chii 
tribunal of justice at Venice. In the case only 
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congratulating a new Doge they were permitted to 
lend four amba^dors. 

The proveditor-generals, who resided usually at ^^^ 
Corfu, were often men of considerable distinction 
■nd probity, and of a class superior to the prove- 
flitors of the other islands. They were aware, also, 
tha^ any faults which they committed would pro- 
bably come to light, and entail upon them punish- 
ment and disgrace. Therefore, Count Lunzi de- 
dares that they generally conducted themselves 
l^ell. Tradition, however, in the Islands is far 
from making these officers a general exception 
to the condemnation pronounced on the Venetian 
system. The Proveditor-General Anthony Kouri, 
and a Venetian named Peter Querini, were dis- 
graced and punished for embezzlement and mal- 
versation of office in 1773.* But, generally speak- 
ing, the offenders escaped detection. 

Count Lunzi compares the conduct of Venice 
towards the lonians to that of a parent counselling 
a son ; and adds, that if not always with justice, she 
yet always acted with gentleness. But, in truth, 
Venice was rather like a feudal father in the dark 
ages, who regarded his eldest son as his almost ex- 
clusive care, and permitted the younger children to 
be the mere servants of their elder brother. With 
this qualification, Venice was undoubtedly kind to 
the Corfiots — ^that is, to that select number of 

* Daru, Jervis. Querini sold to the Russians the militaiy stores of the 
dUdeL 
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Corfiots who formed in her system the country 
which she recognized. "There is no example," 
writes Count Lunzi, " of the governing body of 
the Venetian State refusing to Ksten to the demands 
of justice, and not striving to cure the evils com- 
plained of ; and when they could not comply, th^ 
at least gave a civil refusal."* 

The ambassadors whom the lonians sent ta 
Venice met with a kind reception. They appeared, 
at an official audience, before the Doge ; and they 
reported and discussed their affairs with dignity 
and courage.f It will be seen that, although the 
Ionian Islands were subject to and formed a pail 
of the State of Venice, they yet enjoyed the privi- 
leges of reference, and the right of appeal to Ae 
Government of the Republic. 

Venice had commenced by eliminating the de- 
mocratic element from the General Council, com- 
posed of many hundreds of persons, which it found 
established on acquiring the Islands. It then ad- 
vanced in the path of aristocratic exclusiveness by the 
creation of the Council of One Hundred and Fifty, J 
reducing the General Council to a mere assembly 
of noble electors. Finally, it created a third body, 
called the Consulta del Condava. This select counc3 



* Count Lnnzi here, I think, insinnates a charge against later GovemmeniB, 
which I should be glad to believe to be void of foundation, but which I fear 
is too well founded. 

•j- Lunzi. 

J The Council of One Hundred and Fifty remained unchanged till 1786, 
only eleven years before the fall of Venice. It was th§n reduced to sixty, who 
were elected by lot from the general assembly of nobles. 
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eonsisted of the three annual judges, the four 
syndics, the two censors, and also of three simple 
oouncillors. It was elected by the Council of One 
Hundred and Fifty, which could not henceforth make 
any decrees without its sanction. It was, in fact, an 
executive ministry, and the one hundred and fifty 
became a kind of parUament, with, however, limited 
powers. As a further support to the aristocracy, the 
Council of One Hundred and Fifty had the power 
to admit new members into the Gieneral Assembly 
— ^that is, into the electoral body — and could thus 
influence their votes. 

- The second class of the inhabitants, whose rights, 
secured to them by ancient treaties, were wholly 
ignored by Venice, never willingly acquiesced, as 
may well be supposed, in the monopoly of power by 
the nobles. It does not appear, however, that until 
nearly the close of the rule of Venice they made any 
great efi'orts to ameliorate their condition. The 
boasted right of appeal evidently did not extend 
either to the citizens or to the peasantry. They 
had no ambassadors to send to Venice, and it 
would be absurd to consider their silence — the 
result, probably, of mingled terror and ignorance 
— as a proof of their contentment. The peasantry, 
as long as Venice lasted, were the serfs of the soil. 
In 1 786, amidst the first heavings of the approach- 
ing French Revolution, the citizens laid their claims 
before the Venetian ruler. Again they made the 
attempt in 1790, with no apparent success. Seven 
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years later the selfish oligarchical Republic fell to 
rise no more, overturned as much by ite own rot- 
tenness as by the overflowing current of the French 
Revolution. 

From an early period the nobles of Corfu had 
exerted themselves greatly to prevent their numbers 
being recruited from the class of citizens, and for % 
long time they succeeded in their endeavours. The 
war with the Turks assisted, however, to break 
down in some degree so injurious a system.* In 
the siege of Corfu by Sol3nnan, in 1537, the country 
was desolated and impoverished, and many of the 
noble families extinguished.! On this occasion 
new famiUes were inscribed in the Golden Book 
to supply the vacant places. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment being greatly in want of money, the pri- 
vilege of voting in the Assembly (and thus be- 
coming ennobled) was sold for a thousand sequins. 
The fixed number of noble families was increased, 
and it was decided to fill up in future all vacancies. 

Allowing for the difference of importance and 
extent, the other six Ionian Islands, as they came 
successively imder the sway of Venice, were go- | 
verned on the same system as that pursued at 
Corfu. But, from the inferior rank and character | 
of the subordinate proveditors and councillors^ ; 
the venality and corruption must have been still ; 
greater than in the capital. To give the details of ] 

* Lunzi. 

*|* Twenty thousand inhabitants of Corfu are eaid to have been carried, on 
one occasion, into slavery. 
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Sie minor ialfliids mnild swdl tihb mtrodactarf 
iketch to an unreammble lengih. 

The citbens of Zante on one oecaidon ^mttnded 
aathority to elect their own chie^ ot proenntori to ^ 
gaard tiidr rights and privH^^es. For this puxjk)66 
th^ sent an embassy to Venice, bat tiie Senate 
referred their petition to Jaccnno ComerOp Frove-y 
ditor-General of Ooxfo* Two of the nobles and 
Wo of the citizen class from Zante proceeded to 
the Ionian capital There, by a decision dated llie 
18th of Aug^ 1699, the reasonable and moderate/ 
demands of the middle class were sternly and sam4 
Barily rejected. Iner^tsed dissensions were the 
imtuial consequOTces of such conduct Some pro- 
veditors attempted to pacify them ; others (and, it 
is to be feared, the majority) strove to influence 
class animosities. One proveditor-general, Daniel "^ 
Bolfino, reported his opinion to the Senate of 
Venice, that the islanders generally were restless, 
violent, and untractable. He added his conviction 
that the dissensions between the nobles and the "^^ 
middle classes, common to all the Islands, assured 
the dominion of the serene Republic, and the obe- 
dience of her subjects. In Zante, as in Corfu, no 
member of the second, or citizen class, enjoyed any- 
political rights, nor could he be elected to any go- 
vernment office.* 

Cephalonia appears to have been more burden- j^ 
some to Venice than Corfu or Zante. Amidst a 

* Lnnzi. 
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wild and independent population, scattered ov< 
mountainous and rugged country, it was not i 
for the Assembly to meet in a quiet and ord 
manner. Still more difficult was it to keep o: 
at the meetings. At one time, regardless of 
laws, all who chose to do so attended the Assem 
It met at first in the open air, near Fort St. Greo 
the then capital of the island. It was comp 
generally of about one thousand persons, chi 
peasants. These were ready to swear for ( 
other that they possessed the legal qualificati 
In 1613, and again in 1624, the proveditor c 
plained of the confusion of these meetings. 1 
as late as 1754 the Cephalonians gave the Vene 
rulers much trouble. Proveditor Pasqual Cicoj 
returning to Venice from the government of Ce] 
Ionia, writes in his report as follows : — " Ce] 
Ionia, the largest of the islands of Venice in 
East, nourishes in its bosom a numerous populaf 
which, excited by its ancient origin* is even : 
distinguished by never undertaking anything 
cept with exceeding energy and inordinate ea 
ness. Everything that vanity and the interei 
the strongest can suggest in opposition to 
weakest prevails amongst that people, who i 
sure their happiness, not by observing the 1 
but by the superiority which they succeed in < 
blishing over each other." 

* Thns the Venetians recognized the claims of the Cephalonians t 
Hellenic descent 
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Although resolved to govern the Islands for 
sel&h views, and in an oligarchical manner, the 
Venetian Government always expressed a great 
d^ire to restrain tyramiy and toXk corruption. 
For this purpose it made many laws, or decrees, 
either of its own accord, or at the suggestion of the 
proveditor-generals. 

By a decree of John Baptist Grimani of the 30th 
of November, 1645, confirmed the following year 
by the Senate, the syndics were directed in future 
to give certificates to the proveditors and coun- 
cillors on leaving the Islands. These certificates 
related to their observance of the laws, and espe- 
cially to their non-acceptance of presents or of 
statues raised to their honor. But when uni- 
versal corruption prevails, the existence of good 
Ws cannot be held to be a sufficient proof of their 
being strictly obeyed. Nor is this established even 
by the fact that transgressors, when discovered and 
reported, were duly punished ; for many cases of 
corruption and tyranny either escaped detection, 
or were connived at by those who should have de- 
nounced them. 

Cephalonia, Zante, and the other islands, like 
Corfu, were never deprived of their right of send- 
ing ambassadors to Venice and to the Proveditor- 
General of Corfu. They obtained also the privilege 
of electing the commanders of their war-galleys, 
who received salutes, and other military honors, 
fi'om the troops and forts. The crews of the galleys 
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were formed of the peasants of the different vil- 
lages, in proportion to the population ; and when- 
ever the commanders had served in two campaigns, 
they were promoted to the rank of captain in the 
Venetian fleet. Several Corfiots, Cephalonians, and 
Zantiots enjoyed this honor on different occa- 
sions.* It must be confessed, that in thus afford- 
ing to the Ionian gentry opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the public service, the 
Venetian Senate displayed sound political wisdom 
and a just knowledge of human nature. Had this 
example been followed by the British Protectorate 
(whose government in most respects was far supe- 
rior to that of Venice), the union of the Islands 
with Greece would with difficulty have obtained 
the consent of the lonians. Corfu was an important . 
post in the Venetian wars in the East. In 1537 it 
bade defiance to the Turks. In 1571 it delayed 
the infidels on their way to Lepanto, and its galleys, 
manned by valiant lonians, greatly contributed to 
the glorious victory of Don John of Austria. In 
1716 Corfu again repulsed the Turks, aided and 
commanded by the gallant Marshal Schulenberg. 
From this time the Turks ceased to be an object 
of fear to Venice, which was therefore no longer 
obliged to conciliate the lonians. Her policy be- 
came thenceforth more corrupt and tyrannical 
than ever. 

But the siege of Santa Maura, and its capture 

* Lnnzi. 
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from the Turks by Proveditor-General Morosini in 
1684, famished a striking example of the wise 
policy by which, in spite of her political errors, 
Venice (so long as she had reason to fear the 
Turks) sought to render her rule and supremacy 
popular with the Ionian gentry. Had she employed 
this policy for the benefit of the lonians generally, 
instead of only for the favoured few, the nobles, 
her conduct in this respect would have extorted 
imqualified praise from posterity. 

Santa Maura (Leucadia) had become in the hands 
of the Turks a nest of pirates, to the destruc- 
tion of the security and of the commerce of the 
other islands. Morosini determined to make great 
efforts for its capture. Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Zante, all contributed galleys of war on this occa- 
sion. Those of Corfu were commanded by Coc- 
chini. The Cephalonians were led by Jacomo 
Metaxa and Nicolo Pignatorre. The Zantiots were 
commanded by Agesilaus Sicuro. Troops were 
enlisted in Cephalonia and Ithaca by Colonel Bap- 
tist Metaxa and Colonel Angelo Floriano, gentle- 
men of Cephalonia. These troops distinguished 
themselves greatly at the siege of Santa Maura. 
Colonel Angelo Floriano especially displayed on 
that occasion a skill and valour, which was subse- 
quently most generously rewarded by the Venetian 
Senate. He was created a count of the Levant, 
and a few years later he was granted, as a fief, the 
islands of Calamos and Castus^ near Ithaca, which 
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thenceforth were directed to pay to the count i 
to his heirs the tenths hitherto paid to Gove 
ment Colonel Angelo Floriano was created Co^ 
DeUadecima, or Count of the Tenths, and this t 
is borne by all his male descendants at the pree 
day. Other Greek chie& engaged at Santa Ma 
were liberally rewarded.* By such means 
Ionian gentry were attracted to love that Venet 
rule, which it was otherwise their, interest to s 
port. 

The Ionian historian reminds his readers t 
several centuries ago not only Corfii but most 
the other islands were acquainted with and ei 
cised parliamentary rights. Vain were, he s£ 
the attempts of the proveditors, whether at Co 
or at Zante, to nullify these privileges. They co 
neither effectually prevent the meeting of 
council nor the sending of the embassies to Ven 
In fact, in 1660 the Proveditor-General Franci 
Morosini, desiring to impose upon the Gen< 
Assembly of Zante some persons who had rende 
great services to the Venetian Republic, he " 
opposed by the Assembly. The affair was refer 
to Venice, and the Senate, yielding to the reas 
of the ambassadors of Zante, annulled the aci 
their generalissimo. The pride of the Ionian 
torian, in relating the above facts, would have b 
comprehensible if the General Assembly of Za 
had really represented the island, or if its ob 

* Lunzi. 
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had been to put down some abuse. But the sole 
complaint of the nobles was that the proveditor 
had sou^t to infuse personal merit into their ex- 
dusive ranks: and in all civLlized countries the 
rewardiBg aad promoting of merit, irrespective of 
birth, is considered one of the strongest proofe of 
good government. 

The islands of Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo were 
governed in the same manner as the larger islands. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to enter into details of 
their political position imder the Government of 
Venice. 
In matters of religion, Venice, though at first 
I indined^to favour conversion, soon became tolerant 
and even indulgent. In this respect the priQces of 
Anjou had acted far otherwise. These rulers, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, had de- 
graded the Greek Church. They had established 
the supremacy of the Latin faith and the authority 
of the Pope. A Romish archbishop presided at 
j: Corfu, where the head of the Greek Church was 
not permitted to assume a higher title than that of 
protopapa. Moreover, the Greeks were compelled 
to share the use of their churches with the Roman 
Catholics. But the policy of Venice had long been 
directed towards the lessening of the Papal power. 
This naturally inclined her first to tolerate and 
eventually to sustain and support the Greek Church. 
The same feeling of jealousy, however, inclined the 
Republic to oppose the encroachment oi \\i^ 

I 

1 
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Patriarch of Constantinople. The latter was re- 
garded by the Greeks as the head of the nation, as 
well as of the Church. He represented the grand 
idea of the unity of the Greek race, of its fatare 
regeneration, and of its ultimate restoration to the 
throne of Constantinople.* 

During the early period of the Venetian sway, 
the Greel; and Latin Churches in Corfu came into 
constant collision. In 1521 the liberal Pope^ 
Leo X., put an end to these disorders, and to the 
tyranny of the Latin over the Greek Church. The 
right of the latter to baptize, to marry, and even to 
use the Liturgy, had been fiercely contested by the 
Roman Catholics. As the Greeks will not officiate 
at altars which other worshippers have used on the 
same day, the Roman Catholics performed their 
services very early in the morning, on purpose to 
frustrate the celebration of Greek rites. It required i 
repeated buUs and decrees from the Popes to esta- ' 
blish toleration. Thenceforth, however, the Greek 
religion grew in strength, and being that of the 
great majority, began the conversion of the Roman 
Catholics. By 1777 only two noble Latin families 
in Corfu adhered to the Roman religion. The 
principal means of conversion were the Greek 
ladies. Intermarrying with the Latins, they fre- 
quently converted their husbands, and still oftener 
their children. The toleration also of the Govern- - 
ment increased the natural respect for the popular 4 
religion, by which the hopes of a great national re- . - 
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rtoration were enthusiastically nourished. In spite 
y£ the opposition of the Latin bishops and clergy, 
complete toleration was eventually established. 
Finally, in 1578, a Doge's decree solemnly declared 
the head of the Greek Church in the Islands to be 
independent of every superior, whether Latin or 
Greek, and invested with full ecclesiastical authority 
and jurisdiction. But in 1582 the Corfiots in vain 
strove to restore the Greek archbishopric of which 
the Anjous had deprived them. The Conservative 
Venetians objected to the novelty. The head of 
the Greek Church was, therefore, compelled to con- 
tent himself with the title of Great Protopapa of 
Corfu, by the divine mercy and the grace of the 
[Venetian Signori. 

'. The Great Protopapa, though he was denied the 
title, had all the honours of an archbishop. He 
Wore a mitre and scarlet robes, and was attended 
•by five inferior Church dignitaries. He had four 
subordinate protopapas in the island. The Proto- 
papa of Paxo was also under his jurisdiction. The 
Protopapa of Corfu depended directly from the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, but neither of these 
dignitaries could take any important step, nor per- 
form any rite in the Islands, without the sanction 
of the Venetian authorities. The protopapa could 
not even correspond with the patriarch except 
throuorh the Venetian baillie, resident at Constan- 
nople. Nevertheless, the power of the protopapa 
■was very great. Custom had established tkat \\\'s> 

I VOL L D 
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decree could never be appealed against, and 
appeals were accordingly rejected by the Pro- 
veditor-Generals Comero, Priuli, and Widman, in 
1697, 1765, and 1797 respectively. The protqwpaB 
were buried with great state and pomp. The pro- 
veditor-generals and Latin archbishops did not 
actually attend the funerals, but they sent their 
servants with torches, and in full gala liveries. 

In the nineteenth century we find in the lonkn 
Islands, as in other Greek countries, a bitter ani- 
mosity against the Roman Catholic religion. Bat 
during the latter part of the Venetian period s 
a feeling was very much mitigated, if it did 
wholly disappear. There were certain festivals 
Corfu at which the Greek and Roman clergy 
ciated simultaneously in the same churches, and th( 
also took part in each other's religious processi< 
Under the wise and excellent Angelo Maria, Ro: 
Catholic Archbishop of Corfu, at the beginning cl 
the eighteenth century, the Greek and Latin reSi 
gions assumed very friendly relations. His ei* 
liglitened toleration extended even to the Jewrt 
These sometimes took part in the processiofll 
arranged by the archbishop, and presented to hi* 
the Bible which they carried on the occasion. 

But a very different spirit prevailed in the earlifl 
times of the Venetian rule. In 1621, Andre*! 
Bragadino, on returning to Venice, after havi 
been Baillie of Corfu, reported that the States 
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Venice were contaminated by the presence of the 
Grreek preachers. He complamed also of the 
gnorant peasants transferred into prieste, who 
scarcely knew how to read, and who yet obtained 
certificates from the protopapa of being good 
Dhinstians, and thus received ordination. This is 
i complaint which may also with justice be made 
3ven in 1863, after fifty years of British protection 
in the Islands. 

In 1638 the New Testament was translated into 
modern Greek, and published at Geneva. A great 
ntunber of copies were sent to Constantinople. 
Biere, however, the clergy were by no means de- 
fiiGus that the plain precepts of the Gospel should 
become familiar to the people in the vulgar tongue. 
I The publication was, therefore, denounced and con- 
demned as impious by circular letters from the 
Patriarch, and the work soon disappeared. It was 
ifterwards republished in London in 1703, by a 
monk named Serafin, a native of Mitylene. 

The administration of justice was principally in 

the hands of the Venetians, probably from the im- 

dbility in those times of trusting so important 

matter to the natives. The first judicial court 

composed of the baillie and of his two couh- 

iors, assisted by the annual judges, who had only 

msultative votes. There were second and third 

»urts of justice. There were also magistrates in 

I the Islands. In Zante and Cephalonia, from 

d2 
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the seventeenth centurv, three nobles were elec 
from the Council of One Hundred and Fifty. Th 
chief duty was to act as peacemakers and rec 
cilers of family feuds, which led in those two islai 
to frequent riots and assassinations. 

The laws of Venice were generally very seve 
but they were not always enforced. The same m 
likewise be said of the efficiency of their good la^ 
It is not easy, therefore, to judge of Venice men 
by her code of laws. The revenues appear to ha 
been well managed by some of the provedit 
generals. Marco Molino, who returned to Ven 
in 1590, left a surplus of 50,000 ducats in t 
treasury of Corfu. He had derived in this resp 
some assistance to the general Government from t 
islands of Zante and Cephalonia. 

In 1762, the annual revenue of .Corfu, whi 
in 1590 had been 14,000 ducats, had risen 
20,000 sequins, each sequin being worth nine si 
luigs and eightpence. 

In 1552 the average annual revenue of Zai 
was estimated at 3776 ducats. In 1582, accordi 
to the report of the Proveditor Bernardo Con 
rini, the revenue amounted, for the two years 
his rule, to the total sum of 327,777 ducats— 
almost incredible increase in thirty years, 
was attributed to the introduction of the grape 
Corinth, now called currants by the English, 1 
by the Venetians formerly, and by the lonians si 
JJvapassa. 
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Embezzlement of public funds was not a rare 
rime, although perpetual infamy was the penalty 
ttached to it on discovery. The names of two 
rothers, and also of other lonians, are engraved in 
le Doge's palace at Venice as having defrauded 
lie public revenue at Corfu. A few charitable in- 
dtutions were established by Venice in the Islands. 
ndividuals also sometimes — a select few — dis- 
layed their benevolence in public benefactions. In 
680, the Proveditor-General Comero established 
a Zante the dubious benefit of a Foundling Hospital, 
me already existing at the capital.* In 1445, 
public granaries had been established in Corfu. 
ihia benefit was subsequently extended to the other 
islands. A Monte di Pieta was first established in 
he capital in 1630 to put down the prevailing 
usury, and to lend money at moderate interest to 
the poor. In 1677, Cornero established the same 
charitable institutions in Ithaca and Cephalonia. 
Pubhc roads and public buildings appear, however, 
to have been much neglected by the Venetian rulers. 
It was reserved for Great Britain to extend these 
and many other benefits of a higher civilization to 
the Islands. 

The selfish system of Venice attempted to con- 
centrate all traffic in the capital. The commerce of 
the world was to pass through Venice ; other nations 
paying for their goods with great additional costs 
and duties. The lonians could sell their oil, their 

* LuDzi, Daru. 
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staple production, only at Venice. Such a system, 
ruinous to the general interests, was also a great 
encouragement to smugglers; amongst whom the 
English appear to have taken the lead, and thus 
to have drawn upon themselves the especial anger 
of the Venetians. The proveditors of Zante and 
of other islands complained, in 1596, that t6e 
revenue was defrauded by the skill and audacity of 
EngUsh seamen. Similar complaints were made 
in 1601. It appeared as if the then mistress of the 
sea was beginning, with prophetic instinct^ to dread 
her future successor. Venice, however, was not 
destined to loiae her supremacy for many yea» 
She long maintained her naval dominions ; treating 
as pirates all vessels navigating the seas within her 
jurisdiction without her permission. In 1618, one 
of her naval chiefs had the audacity to hang nine 
Englishmen, three of whom were men of quality. 
On another occasion the Venetians hanged another 
Englishman, belonging to one of the first families - 
of his country.* 

Before the fall of Venice, however, the English . 
ships had deprived the Ionian islanders of the ad- - 
vantages which they had enjoyed of being the 
carriers of other nations. By such means many i 
Greek families, debarred from their accustomed I 
traffic, became greatly impoverished. f i 

Venice adopted a policy in the Islands which, ■ 
perhaps, more than any other cause, established her 

* Daru. He mentions no names. t Lanzi. 
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iscendancy, but which certainly has excited the just 
indignation of all Greek patriots. She endeavoured, 
in'fkct^ to destroy the Greek language, and to sub- 
stitute the Italian, or rather the Venetian dialect.* 
Dnder her rule, the language of the Government, 
of the lawBj- and of good society, became Venetian. 
rhe Ionian peasants could not obtain justice with- 
out an interpreter. The Greek language, especially 
in Corfu, became the language solely of the lower 
orders. The Ionian gentry used it only to their 
aeryantft and labourers. Thus the Ionian Greek 
became a sadly corrupted version of the finest 
of languages. And when in later times, under 
English rule, the use of the national language was 
restored, it was froia the mouths of the most igno- 
rant and most illiterate peasantry in the world that 
it had to be recovered. Education thus became 
difficult, and proficiency in literature almost im- 
possible. The Ionian gentry had so long neglected 
their own language, or regarded it with contempt, 
that most of them found it a very difiicult task to 
recover its free and correct use. A few Latin 
priests had continued to study ancient Greek, but, 
as a general rule, the language was long aban- 
doned to the mieducated classes of society. The 
diplomas of doctors and advocates, obtained by the 
young Corfiots at Venice or Padua with dangerous 
Sunlit}'', had the effect of encouraging idleness 
md aristocratic prejudices. That facility Avas uii- 

* Ze Sjjectaieur cle V Orient. 
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doubtedly injurious to them, though it arose, most 
probably, rather from the corruption of the times 
(which made everything easy to bribery) than from* 
that deliberate scheme of villany attributed to 
Venice by some wiiters.* With more certainty it 
may be owned that Venice rewarded merit, at least \ 
amongst the nobles, who were not obliged to con- 
fine their ambition to the narrow boundaries of 
their small native islands. The University of Padua 
numbered not a few lonians amongst its professors, 
and other pursuits were free to the islanders. The 
youthful Corfiot, Cephalonian, Zantiot, or Ithacaa Jj 
might hope either to sit in some honored chair (at.^ 
the foot of which he had first received instruction), i 
or to rise to high rank in naval, military, diplomatic, -j 
or administrative careers. 

As early as 1650, Venice established an academy 
in Corfu.f In the other islands, one Government 
master taught Italian to the sons of the nobles. 
But the general education of the people was entirely 
and systematically neglected. 

Corfu was divided for the distribution of justice 
into four districts or parishes, containing each from 

* Daru, Vandoncourt, Capodistrias. Capodistrias is, I think, the original 
author of this idea. His memorandum was written in 1815, before the appear* 
ance of the works of the two first-named authors. Capodistrias wrote: "Le 
S^uat de Venise n'a jamaispermis qu'on etablit des ^coles publiques aux Sept 
lies. C'est dans sa capitale, c'est h, I'universitd de Padoue, que les indigenes 
des Sept lies devaient aller s'instruire, mais par un privilege machiavelique, 
ils pouvaient obtenir des diplomes en droit, et dans toutes les facultes, sans 
Stre obliges d'avance h. faire un cours regulier aux academies." 

"t" I state this on the authority of Count Lunzi, but it is contrary to thft 
tenor of the already quoted memorandum to Lord Castlereagh in 1816 by 
Count Capodistrias. 
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tree to twenty villages. The total number of 
illages was eighty-seven. In each parish there 
^ere four officials. The inhabitants had the right 
o elect them, though sometimes, by an abuse of 
x)wer, they were named directly by the Govem- 
nent. In these elections some might see a disproof 
y£ the absence of all liberty amongst the peasants. 
But the elected officials were, in fact, mere agents 
of police, appointed to keep order, and to report all 
disturbances to the authorities. It does not appear 
that they had any authority to report grievances, 
or to make representations from their constituents. 
Small as was the privilege of electing such officials, 
it was highly prized. In 1622, the Corfiots com- 
plained to Venice of the violation of their ancient 
privileges. The system of Corfu extended to Zante 
and to the islands generally. The peasants formed 
an armed force, commanded by the local officials. 
Eight hundred of this species of militia were in 
1584 sent from Zante to the war in Candia. Of 
these only eighty persons returned home. The 
effect of this loss was that, the next time the pea- 
santry were called out on service, they refused to 
be enlisted, and fled to the mountains. The Greek 
troops, however, as already proved, often rendered 
great service to Venice. 

Of the capriciousness of the laws and penal enact- 
ments of Venice, General Vandoncourt records a 
striking example. He states that, on examining 
the registers of the prisoners of Palma ^ova m ^^^ 
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year 1 79 7, he found two entries pres^iting a aihgnlar 
contrast. One person was condemned to ten yean' 
imprisonment for killing ten men. The next on the 
list was a man sentenced to twenty years' imprison, 
ment for speaking ill of the podestat, or maycw. 

The celebrated advice of Paul Sarpi to the 
Venetian Senate has often been quoted at the ess- 
pense of the lonians. He recommended " that the 
Greeks should be treated like ferocious wild beasts^ 
deprived of teeth and claws; humiliated in every 
manner, and not permitted to practise wariike 
exercises. Bread and the stick, that is what tiiey 
require. Let us reserve humanity for a better oe- 
casion."* Paul Sarpi must have had in view Ae 
constantly rebelling Candians, rather than the com- 
paratively submissive lonians, when he gave y&A 
to such furious language. Anything like an im- 
portant and dangerous rebellion seems never to 
have occurred in the Ionian Islands under Venetian 
sway; though there were, especially towards its 
close, occasional disturbances. In 1753 there were 
partial revolts, occasioned by a tax imposed on the 
people for the benefit of the nobles.f Similar events 
from similar causes occurred in 1760 and in 1771. 
A Count Metaxa put himself at the head of the 

* " Du pain et le baton, voila ce qu'il leur faut, gardens Tliumanite pour une 
meillcure occasion." — Daru. 

' t To appeal against nobles has been shown to have been useless on the part of 
the people. The neglect of such complaints appears to have been systematic ; 
for Sarpi writes : " Dans les querelles entre les nobles, il est du rbgle, de chatier 
avec severity le moins puissant. Entre un noble et un Bujet, doxmer toujours 
raison au noble," — Ibid, 
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nboib in GephalonuL He was taken prisoner aiod 
aneoted at Venice, and somd of hk fblbweiB w^ 
insretly pat to death. La. 1773, when the Susaians 
laedved a chedc from the Turka^ the Yenetiana 
gnre np to the latter tiboee Greeks who had taken 
is&ge in the Ionian Idaods. Count Macri of 
Gephalonia) and Count Moeenigo of 2iante, were 
SDrested on this occaoon. But Count Moeenigo 
wa% fortnnatelj iar himself, a colonel in the service 
ofBnssia. Not <mly did ti:ie Empress insist upon his 
ideaae, but she exacted that all the Greeks banished 
on her account should be restored to their country. 
It appears that many Greeks voluntarily emigrated 
to the Ottoman territories, chiefly Constantinople, 
preferring even the rule of Turkey to that of Venice. 
Some littie revolts occurred in Zante about 1775, 
causing fresh emigrations, this time to St. Peters- 
burg. The weakness and unpopularity of Venice 
was a few years later still more strongly proved 
in her continent^ possessions. In 1785, 80,000 
families deserted Dahnatia and passed into the 
Ottoman territories. Thus the subjects of Venice 
fled to St. Petersburg and to Constantinople to 
escape the tyranny of that cruel and selfish aristo- 
cracy.* 

I have written enough to give the reader a suffi- 
cient idea of the efiects of the Venetian govern- 
ment in the Ionian Islands. The chief evils may be 
summed up in a few words. Universal corruption, 

♦ Darvu 
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and almost universal ignorance prevailed. The in- 
terests of the great majority were left at the mercy 
of the few. Unequal laws were administered by 
venal and factious judges, in a language unknown 
to nine-tenths of the inhabitants. The use of the 
national tongue was discouraged, and merit, un- 
accompanied by noble birth, or unsupported by 
bribery, had no career. The middle classes were 
without political rights, and the peasantry were 
the helpless serfs of the nobles. The few provedi- 
tors who were desirous of effecting good, found 
their task insuperable, and were content, finally, 
to abandon all effort to check the course of cor- 
ruption.* 

Her own dark policy brought Venice at last to 
an isolated and languid condition, foretelling a 
premature decay. Europe looked on her fall with 
indifference. In her present degraded state she is 
making a full expiation for her iniquitous career in 
the days of her greatness — a career condemned by 
the unanimous testimony of European historians.! 

The Seven Islands, suffering from their long con- 
nexion with Venice, were destined to pass under 
several forms of government before reposing for 
half a century under the peaceful shelter of Great 
Britain. These, as contributing all of them to her 
present condition, are worthy of a brief description 
and notice. 

* Capodistrias. 

j Daru, Capodistrias, Vandoncourt, Davy, Lunzi, Bowen, Jervb, &c. 
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r It was by a combination of force, deodt, and in- 
iague, that General Bonaparte obtained pOBaeSBicm 
k tlie Ionian Islands, in 1797, for the French Di- 
fectoiy. The French troops landed at Corfu on 
^e 17th of June of that yeaf irithout opposition. 
tndeed, they were received with acdlunatioQS of 
|py.* As they gradually showed, .however, that, 
piey came less as allies than as masters, the gen^^l 
fbeling of the inhabitants appears to have been re- 
imgTiant to their rale. The irreligion, the immo- 
iality, the despotism of the French, at firat caused 
Bven the Venetians to be regretted.^ ThiB was the 
leas extraordinary, as the last Venetian Proveditor, 
General "Widman, who had been compelled to r^gn 
bis government to. the French, was a man of, the 
highest moral, religious, and benevolent character,^ 
though deficient, perhaps, in the energy and resolu- 
tion required for a revolutionary period. 

This feeling, however, against the French did not 
long remain general, except on the part of the clergy 
and of some of the nobles. The democratic forma 
of government, and the principles of liberty and 
equality, could not but be pleasing to the majority 
of a community, in which, as in Corfu, the nobles 
had for centuries monopolized all political power 
and privileges. The love of country — a sentiment 
which had long slumbered under the rule of Venice 

• Dam. 

-f Coont Capodistriu's memorandum to Lord Caetlereagb, 1815. 
X Slnris ddle leole lonie sotto il Itcggimento dei Beputilicani Fiancesi del 
Conte E — ~ '"' — '" 
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— ^now awoke with joyful enthusiarai. The national 
tongue — so long banished from all good society — 
was now resumed. Causes were pleaded in Greek, 
which became also the oflBicial language of the Gro- 
vemment.* The Greek religion was proclaimed the 
religion of the State. The Roman Catholic religion 
was tolerated, but lost its supremacy. Trees of 
liberty were everywhere erected; whilst in Corfu 
and the other islands the golden books were pub- 
licly burnt, with the consent, real or feigned, of 
the nobles. The Council- Greneral, or Assembly, 
voluntarily renounced all sovereignty, and itself ap- 
pointed a popular Government, that the change 
might be effected with the greater solemnity and 
security.t On the 12th of May, 1797, the 
vote of self-destitution was carried by 512 votes 
against only twenty contrary. The Venetian and 
Slavonic troops were disarmed, and 4000 French 
soldiers, under General Baraguay d'Hilliers, took 
possession of the citadel and arsenal, and the 
French tricolor supplanted the banner of St. 
Mark. But although Corfu was thus really in 
the possession of the French forces, under the 
command -in -chief of General Gentili, the ap- 
pearance of liberty was preserved. A municipal 
council was formed. It was composed of the Latin 
Archbishop, of the Greek Protopapa, of two other 
ecclesiastics (one Greek, and the other Latin), of 

* Capodistrias. But the permanent use of the Greek language was not pos- 
sible without long preparations. The Italian was quickly resumed, 
f Lunzi. 
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seven nobles, and lastly, of two Jews. The presi- 
dency of the council was, strange to say, offered in 
the first instance to the late Venetian Proveditor- 
General Carlo Widman. He had, however, been 
greatly beloved and respected, and had sacrificed all 
his plate to the necessities of the Government. But 
lie, having declined the honour, Count Spiridion 
Theotoky was elected president by the unanimous 
votes of -the council. Corfu now considered itself 
to be free and independent, and was as much so 
(says the Ionian historian) as a little girl in the 
midst of armed and powerful giants.* 

The appointments of Jews to the municipal 
council excited to wrath the fanaticism of the 
Greeks. A great tumult arose. The Jews fled to 
the fortress, and their furious pursuers were with 
difficulty pacified by General Gentili. 

XotAvithstanding the occasional abuse of military 
power, and the reactionary struggles of parties, the 
people — in the opinion of an illustrious lonianf — 
were happy, for they were delivered from the ex- 
tortions and injustice to which they had been sub- 
jected under the oligarchical system of Venice. 
The democratic forms placed the administration in 
Dational hands ; and the people being in immediate 
contact with the magistrates, who spoke their own 
language, no longer experienced the want of an 
interpreter in their oivn country. J The family 

* Lunzi. " E Corcira si dice independente ? Si ! come lo sarebbe una 
faaciulla ioerme in mezzo ad armati e poderosi giganti." 
t Capodistrias. { Capodistrias, Vandoncourt. 
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feuds and disasters, whicli had so long agitated 
Corfu, disappeared under the management of a 
severe and active police. The people felt the happi- 
ness of being delivered from a corrupt and feeble 
Government, and rejoiced in the hope of inde- 
pendence. For, in spite of revolutionary excesses, 
the aspect of France and Italy offered to the youth 
of the Seven Islands a glorious spectacle of ad- 
vancing freedom and knowledge, by which they 
did not fail to profit.* 

General Bonaparte constantly impressed upon 
the French Directory the value and importance rf 
Corfu, both as regarded the commerce of the Adri- 
atic and the strength of the citadel, t He thought^ 
also, that Cephalonia was an important possession, 
but much less so than Corfu. Although Sir Charles 
Napier, misled by his natural feelings of partiality, 
would have substituted Cephalonia for Corfu as the 
military head-quarters of the Islands, such an opinion 
has never been shared by any other officer of repu- 
tation. Corfu is still unrivalled as the strongest 
and most valuable of Eastern fortresses. Bona- 
parte was of opinion, that in acquiring the Ionian 
Islands, France had gained the most precious part 
of all the Venetian dominions. But he, perhaps, 
somewhat exaggerated their importance in his 
great anxiety to increase the colonial possessions of 
France, as the only permanent means of rivalling 
England in the dominion of the Mediterranean. 

* Capodistrias, Vandoncourt. f Dam. 
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Although General Gentili had the chief rule in 
tbe Ionian Islands, yet a respectable lawyer named 
Pierre Comeyras was appointed civil commissioner. 
Jut he arrived so late and stayed so short a period, 
hat he could not have exercised much influence 
n the country. 

On the 8th May, 1798, the first publication by 
be new national printing-office appeared. It was 
manifesto in French, which declared the printing- 
ffice to be the first ever established in Greece. It 
Iso announced that if the former oppressors had 
anoved all means for lifting the veil of ignorance, 
) &vourable to tyrants, the new rulers, on the 
mtrary, were resolved to spread light and civi- 
zation over those classic shores. It is an historical 
ict that the art of printing was up to that period 
holly unknoAvn to the Greeks ! 
The first check given to the popularity of the 
rench republicans in the Ionian Islands was caused 
J the publication of the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
hich exposed their hypocrisy in pretending to 
ive come to Corfu only as the allies of Venice and 
' the lonians. By the terms of that treaty, the 
lands were formally ceded to the French Re- 
iblic. The fair promises of the republicans were 
)w no longer credited. They had, moreover, im- 
udently made some attempts to shake the supre- 
acy of the Greek religion. They had, indeed, 
isisted on perceiving the great discontent of the 

VOL. I. E 
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people, but the attempt increased their growing 
unpopularity.* 

General Chabot, who had succeeded Genezal 
Grentili, issued a proclamation announcing that the 
Islands were for ever imited to France, and that fir 
their defence Corfu would be provided with four 
hundred and eighty cannons and all other re- 
quisites. 

The Latin Archbishop Fenzi complained of the 

spoiling of his churches ; the ornaments and carpete 

of which had been appropriated to decorate and 

furnish the house of the French generaL The 

greatest discontent prevailed amongst the Catholici 

also on account of the supremacy of which their 

religion had been deprived by the new rulers. N«J 

were the Greeks better pleased. Their Protopap% 

Calichiopulo Manzaro, had at first taken part wift 

the French. He had even proclaimed that their 

views were in accordance with Christian principles 

and the Gospel doctrines, and that therefore he 

had accepted the municipal office tendered to him 

by General Gentili.f But he did not long cherish 

such opinions. It does not, moreover, appear that 

the Greek clergy generally were docile to the orders 

and admonitions of the Protopapa in favour of the 

French. For General Chabot acquainted the former 

that he had given orders to arrest those priests who 

did not wear the tricolor cockade, and should re- 

* Lunzi. t ^i<l- 
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^e to himself the right of subsequently dealmg 
with their offences. 

On the 17th July, 1798, after being long ex- 
pected, the Commissioner-Greneral arrived at Corfu. 
The fbUowing month his appointment was revoked 
by the Directory ; and on his way back to France 
he died at Ancona from the combined effects of 
fever and of grief at his recall. 

At this period the power of France throughout 
the East was greatly weakened by the news of the 
battle of the Nile, and more especially in the Ionian 
I^bnds ; over the fate of which the conmiand of 
the Mediterranean must ever exercise the greatest 
influence. The declaration of war by Russia and 
Turkey against France was the first-fruit of Nelson's 
famous victory. The enemies of France were aided 
first by the treachery and then by the open hos- 
tility of Ali Pasha, the alKance between whom and 
the French had disgusted the lonians and aU the 
Greek race. Ali proceeded to attack the French 
troops in Albania. On the 4th October, 1798, 
General Chabot was compelled to abandon Bu- 
trinto, after blowing up the citadel, and to retire 
to Corfu. Prevesa was also taken and sacked by 
the Pasha, amidst the most horrible atrocities. 

Cerigo and Zante successively surrendered to 
the allied Turks and Russians. Before surrender- 
ing, the Zantiots disgraced themselves by a mas- 
sacre of the Jews in the Ghetto, or enclosed Jewish 

E 2 
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quarter. This was done under pretence that the 
Jews were friendly to the French. But the Greeks 
were ever ready to massacre Jews if it could be 
done with impunity. At the same time there can 
be no doubt that the Jews were partial, because 
grateful, to the French. The Venetians had, in- 
deed, issued decrees to protect the Jews from the 
Greeks ; but the French, going much further, had 
endeavoured to raise them to an equality, an awful 
crime in the eyes of the Greek priests and of their 
bigoted followers. 

Cephalonia was abandoned by the French, and 
the Russian flag was raised amidst cries of " Long 
live Paul !" The enthusiasm, however, of these 
cries was not unalloyed. The lonians had, indeed, 
long cherished friendly feelings to their Russian co- 
religionists, and the rule of Russia alone would 
then have delighted them. But how could a Greek 
cordially hail a Turkish alliance ? Nevertheless, the 
anger against the French caused even the Turks to 
be tolerated. Had not the French raised the ac- 
cursed Jews to the level of the orthodox Greeks ? 
The French garrison of Argostoli surrendered on 
condition of being conducted in safety to the fort- 
ress of Asso. But the soldiers were only preserved 
on the road from an infuriated peasantry by the 
influence of a merciful priest. They were finally 
made prisoners of war by the Russians. Santa 
Maura capitulated to the Russian admiral on the 
17th J^ovember, 1798. 
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It appears that the garrison of Corfu was reduced 
at this time to 1500 infantry and 300 artillery- 
men. General Chabot, it is universally allowed, 
, made a great mistake in not concentrating, on 
the first alarm of war, the whole of his small 
force in Corfu. He now laboured incessantly 
to improve the fortifications ; but properly to 
defend the citadel and town, 450 cannons and 
^ 7000 infantry were considered necessary. Indeed, 
; such a force, at least, will always be required by 
those defenders who have not the certain command 
of the sea. 

General Chabot fortified also the island of Vido, 
which the French called the Island of the Peace. 
It was at that time covered with trees and verdure, 
and was used by the inhabitants as an agreeable 
retreat from the cares of the city. From the walls 
of the town or citadel it formed a lovely prospect 
to the spectator. The French cut the trees down, 
and the beautiful island was transformed into a 
strong and froA\Tiing entrenchment. 

General Chabot assembled a number of nobles, 
citizens, and Jews^ in order to consult with them 
on the measures to be taken and the contributions 
to be raised. He disarmed the citizens of Corfu. 
The inhabitants of Manducchio refused to give up 
their arms, and bravely defended Fort Abraham. 
They were, however, overcome. A convent was 
sacked by the French soldiers. Amongst the booty 
were costly lamps and chalices, and a Bible, the 
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had become, by the loss of Vido, more accessible to 
the allied ships. These, besides the Russian and 
Turkish fleet, included an English frigate, under 
the command of Lord William Stuart, a man whose 
boldness and energy contributed to inspire con- 
fidence in the allies. A general assault could not 
have been long delayed, in which thousands of wHd 
Albanians would have taken a part, thus ensuring 
the extermination of the vaUant garrison, already 
reduced to 800 men. The citadel, therefore, S1I^ 
rendered. The garrison were granted all the honors " 
of war, but were compelled to give up their stores^ 
arms, and ammunition. 

On the 5th of March, 1799, at ten a.m., the sur- 
render took place, with naval and military pomp 
and ceremony. The people rent the air with cries 
of " Long live Paul ; long live the Emperor !" AD' 
their enthusiasm was reserved for their co-reli- . 
gionists the Russians, for it was impossible, under : 
any circumstances, for a Greek to fraternize sin- 
cerely with a Turk. In the midst of the cheering, 
Admiral Uschakow, having at his right hand the 
head of the Greek Church, and behind him a great 
suite of staff and attendants, proceeded to the 
famous church of St. Spiridion, to render thanks 
for the victory granted to the imperial arms, and ; 
for the liberation of the island from French do- " 
minion. The French garrison were transported to 
Toulon, and engaged not to serve against the allies ' 
for the period of eighteen months. 
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The capture of Corfu on this occasion, though an 
important political event, could not be considered a 
great military feat. Instead of 800, the French (as 
abeady stated) believed that 7000 soldiers were 
necessary for the complete defence of the citadel 
and town ; especially when the command of the 
aea was in the hands of the enemy. With the loss 
of this celebrated fortress, so often besieged, but so 
addom taken by force, ended the first or republican 
period of the French rule in the Ionian Islands. 
That rule, in spite of its many faults and excesses, 
had nevertheless been a great improvement on the 
vicious and antiquated system of Venice. From 
this time forth the middle classes, and even the 
peasantry, rose in the scale of human beings ; and 
the nobles could no longer expect to monopolize 
for the future all the power of the State, and all 
the social advantages of civilization. 

It is true that the base hypocrisy and selfishness, 
by which the French had obtained, without re- 
sistance, the mastery in the Islands, was deservedly 
punished by their rapid and ignominious expulsion. 
Nevertheless, the true and eternal principles of the 
French Revolution — those which correspond with 
the rights of humanity and with the wants of civi- 
lization — were not destined to be fruitless in the 
Ionian Islands. It was the French republicans who 
first gave a staggering blow to that rotten, political 
and social edifice, which had been the result of cen- 
turies of Yenetian government. Necessary x^ioTxa.^ 
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were introduced regarding the administration of 
justice, and tiie preservation of order; and the 
tyranny of the aristocracy was overturned. These 
4tue8 were acknowledged by the majorily, ia 
spite of offended bigotry and of outraged prejudices. 
But the misfortunes of the French could not but be 
their greatest crime in the eyes of a small and weak 
State, which never could hope, without foreign as- 
sistance or protection, to preserve any show of in- 
dependence. When the Trench appeared to have 
lost the magic talisman of success, it was only 
natural that the lonians should forget the benefits 
of their rule, and remember only what had offended 
them. 

The French, whether as infidels or Roman Ca- 
tholics, were equally hateful to the superstitious 
masses. Their alliance with Ali Pasha excited the 
disgust of the lonians. Their falling into the trap 
laid for them by that horrible monster, superadded 
contempt to hatred. The lonians (as I have already 
obserA'ed) regarded also with special horror a system 
which raised a Jew to the level of a Christian, and 
acknowledged him as a citizen equally entitled to 
equality, to liberty, and even to a share of political 
power. In addition, the French had against them 
all the nobles, who regretted their lost exclusive 
powers and privileges, and who were the most expe- 
rienced of aU the islanders in the management of 
public affairs, and of political intrigues. .Never- 
theless it is impossible to believe that it was not 
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with the greatest reluctance that the lonians sub- 
mitted to a protective alliance, of which the dreaded 
md detested Turk was (owing to the dissimulation 
then practised by Russia) ostensibly the chief pre- 
siding member. 
I must now briefly touch on what remains of the 
^ History of the Islands, previous to the establish- 
'' ment of the Protectorate of Great Britain. Count 
Ermanno Lunzi of Zante has written an able his- 
[ tory of the period from 1800 to 1807, for those who 
desire to know the details of the successive Turkish, 
Russian, and Imperial French Governments in the 
Islands.* 

But these temporary masters did not very greatly 
change the characters of the lonians. The centuries 
of Venetian rule had too deeply impressed the morals 
and manners ; and as regards the upper classes, even 
the language of the countrj^ The extraordinary and 
unnatural alliance between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, when displayed m a joint inten'ention in the 
government of the Ionian Islands, could not but lead 
to misery and confusion. It is idle and unjust to 
Uame the lonians for what followed. None can 
Ix'lieve that they would ever have submitted, with- 
out compulsion, to the protectorate of the Grand 
Turk. None can credit that they should have will- 
inirly consented to become the respectful vassals of 
the liereditary enemy of their race and creed. That 
rjussia and Turkey would combine harmoniously to 

* Delia Ropublica Sett'iDsuJare del Conte Ermanno Lnnzi. 
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ensure the prosperity of the Ionian Islands wai 
equally improbable. Russia conceded to Turkey 
the nominal supremacy, but rendered it null by hor 
intrigues and interference. The lonians, moreover, 
naturally preferred their co-religionists, and would, 
doubtless, have joyfully accepted the sole protecto- 
rate of Russia. 

The Turks allied themselves with the aristocracy, * 
and endeavoured to restore the ancient exclusive 
system of Venice. The Russians took the demo- 
cratic side, in order to oppose the Turks. The 
agents of other nations mingled in the intrigues.* 

At this time the long dominion of Venice had 
banished the national language from amongst the 
educated classes. These spoke and wrote the 
Venetian dialect, which is so inferior to the pure 
Tuscan. The masses used a barbarous jargon, 
which it was profanation to style Greek, that noblest 
of all languages.f All that was then required to 
complete the degradation of the ancient and classic 
Ionian people was the domination of the Turks. 
Let it not be cast in their teeth that they rebelled 
against such humiliation. Had they not done so, 
they would have been deserving of the contempt of 
civilized nations. In some respects the new order of 
things flattered their pride. The Islands . were 
officially styled " The Septinsular Republic," and 

* Capodistrias's memorandum, 1815. 

t It is unfortunately in this jargon that the cleverest and most original of 
lonians, Signor A. Lascarato, has written all such of his works as are not 
composed in Italian. 
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be first spectacle was presented to the world of an 
icknowledged Greek State, with its own national 
lag. Self-government also was instituted, if the rule 
rf a single class can be so considered. The Russian 
idmiral Uschakow, however, had more power and 
mfluence than the Sultan of Turkey, and used it 
without scruple. Yet the Islands all fell into confu- 
Bon, especially Zante and Cephalonia. The latter, as 
if to multiply disorder, combined internal with ex- 
ternal hatred; and the inhabitants of Argostoli 
uid Lixuri, the two principal towns, detested each 
(rther almost as much as they did the Turks. They 
Gu^tually attacked and invaded one another's terri- 
tories. Civil war also raged in Cerigo. Santa 
Maura alone remained tranquil — a fact highly 
creditable to the inhabitants.* But many of the 
lonians could not fail to come to blows with the 
Turks. Constant and sanguinary riots took place. 
The Turkish garrisons, no doubt with the appro- 
bation of Russia, were soon compelled to quit all 
the Islands except Corfu. 

In Zante there Avere internecine quarrels between 
the nobles and the people ; the former having mo- 
Dopolized all the power. The island soon after 
proclaimed its independence, and spontaneously de- 
termined to place itself under the protection of Great 
Britain. On the 20th of February, 1801, the Eng- 
lish ensign was raised on the fort, the standards of 
Russia and Turkey being removed. Internal dis- 

* Lunzi. 
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sensionB had prevented a* yel^ it appears, iheraising 
of the national standard. The English aiabassador 
at Constantinople speedily expressed throxtgh Mr. 
Fore«, consul at cTrfc, ^ Sgust of tha Eng of 
England at the unauthorized use of his flag by 
parties in Zante hostile to the Porte. An English 
adventurer and impostor, named CaUender, had 
been the cause of thi& act of folly, which was thus 
disowned by the English Grovemment 

On the 23rd of Hamh, 1801, the Emperor Paul 
was assassinated at St. Petersburg. Some months 
after Alexander ascended the throne, ihe Russian 
and Turkish troops abandoned Corfu in virtue of a 
secret treaty which had been made at Paris on the 
10th of October, 1800, between the First Consul 
and the Emperor Alexander. The Russians and 
Turks embarked on the same day, August 13, 1801. 
But the nominal Protectorate of Turkey continued. 

Left to themselves, the Corfiots annulled the con- 
stitution of 1800 and formed a new one, increasing 
the power of Signor Theotoky, the President of the 
Senate. A single Assembly (with delegated execu- 
tive), representing all classes of society, each class 
electing its own members, was the singular govern- 
ment adopted spontaneously by the lonians. It was 
based upon universal suffrage, qualified by division 
of classes. But when in the history of the world 
did a single assembly of any kind, possessed of un- 
checked and unlimited power, govern wisely or 
well ? Was it likely to succeed in a half-civilized 
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ice, debased aaid corrupted by ages of misrule and 
•equent change of masters ? 
On the 26th of September, 1801, peace was made 
letween France and Turkey^ and the Septinsular 
Republic was duly acknowledged by the former 
}ower. In January, 1802, the treaty of Amiens 
established a universal peace. In consequence, the 
Republic of the Seven Islands, under the protection 
of Turkey, was duly recognized by aU the powers 
of Europe. But the internal troubles continued, 
and a special embassy was sent from Cor&t to St. 
Petersburg to obtain tiie Emperor's aid and inter- 
ference. The President of the Senate, moreover, 
sent a request to Malta that the protection of the 
British squadron might not be withdrawn from 
Corfu. He feared that the revolutionary state of 
Zante and the disturbances in the other islands might 
be made an excuse by the Turks for re-landing. 
Soon afterwards Russia, in concert with Turkey 
mi with England (which was anxious to retain the 
friendship of Alexander), determined to send a 
plenipotentiary to Corfu to regulate the govern- 
ment as had been requested by the leading inhabi- 
^nts. Count George Mocenigo of Zante was the 
officer selected for the purpose by Alexander. Mean- 
time, the English had conveyed a few troops into 
tlie fortress of Corfu. These, united with the local 
inilitia, were sufficient to defend their posts and to 
kiep the toAvn in check. But they did not suffice to 
preserve the country in peace and order. TWt^ \)ci^ 
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peasants scoured the fields, committing robbery, 
arson, exactions, and general destruction of pro- 
perty. Admiral Keith, moreover, soon recalled the 
British squadron to Malta. Only one ship and a 
few soldiers were left at Corfu, and this at the 
earnest request of the Senate, who for this small 
boon sent their grateful thanks to the English < 
Government. j 

But the arrival of Count Mocenigo and the j 
Russian troops restored order to the Septinsular I 
Republic, which, left to itself, had plunged into 
helpless anarchy. Russian bayonets speec^y tran- 
quillized the peasantry. The President of the Senate, 
Spiridion Theotoky, appears to have laboured with 
zeal and diligence to add the moral force of pe^ 
suasion to the physical force of the Russian Pleni- 
potentiary. Regular governments under regente 
were appointed in all the Islands.* 

Towards the close of 1802, Colonel Sebastiani, 
in a French frigate, touched at Zante. As he could 
not land in consequence of a fear of the plague, he 
addressed a letter to the regent in the name of the j 
First Consul. Its terms shadowed forth the ap- 
proaching French Empire. For Colonel Sebastiani 
recommended to the lonians a mixed form of go- 
vernment. They would thus combine (the colonel 
informed them) the force and rapidity of monarchy, 
and the vigilance and intelligence of aristocracy, 

* Pritano was the title given to the regents in the time of Russia. 
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irith the vigour and elevation of democracy. Surely 
wiser advice was never given. But the monarch — 
where was he to come from ? Perhaps the candid 
reply would have been Paris. A French party 
now began to be formed in the Islands, exciting in 
some degree the jealousy of the Russians. 

The Senate of Corfu continued to be the head of 
the Government, subject to the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary. It was determined now to call a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Senate, by a decree of the 22nd 
of January, 1803, regulated the formation of the 
electoral colleges. The name of Sincliti* was now 
fcst given to the voters. The Sincliti were not 
allowed the free nomination of the legislators. 
They were obliged to choose from a double list of 
candidates ])roposed by the Government.'^ To be 
Jiative born, to profess the Christian religion, to be 
of irreproachable conduct, and not to be an artisan, 
or a shopkeeper, or labourer, was required of the 
voters. Further, they were to possess a yearly 
revenue of at least four hundred dollars in Corfu, 
and of a proportionately smaller revenue in the 
other six islands. The new Parliament consisted 
of a Senate of seventeen members, and of an 
Assembly of forty members. 

Count Mocenigo, as Russian Plenipotentiary, and 
>ith a powerful army at his back, was now the 

* Called, in Italian, ConvocatL 

t LunzL This measure, first carried out by an Ionian inthenameofBiNx^ftS^t, 
[^adpoted in 1817 by Sir Thomas MaitUad, 
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chief ruler of Corfu, and a regular government was 
established. In June, his Majesty Greorge the Third 
named a minister to reside in the island, as had been 
done in the time of Venice. Mr. Spiridion Forest, 
ah Englishman, whose mother had been a Greek, 
was the person appointed to the post. The Russian 
Plenipotentiary appears to have held much the same 
office as was afterwards fiUed by the English Lord i 
High Commissioner. The famous Count Jolm 
Capodistrias was the chief secretary of the State in 
1803, commencing that career which was destined 
to become so illustrious, and to terminate so fatally.. 
The President of the Senate, by the constitution ol 
1803, had also the title of Prince. By investiDg 
him Avith this high honor, the Russians flattered 
the people, and gave the appearance at least of in?, 
dependence to the Republic* 

On the 3rd of December, 1803, the guns of the : 
fortress announced the acceptation by the As- 
sembly of the constitution made by the Russian 
Plenipotentiary. Public rejoicings and religious^ 
ceremonies followed. Great expressions of gratitude j. 
were forwarded to St. Petersburg. The President, 
Count Spiridion George Theotoky, died full of 
honors in the course of December; and Signor 
Antonio Comuta was the first Prince of the Re- 
public, and President of the Senate under the new ' 
constitution. 

* This title was not conceded to the President of the Senate undw the Britiw 
Protectorate. ^ 
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The constitution of 1803 put a final period to 
the exclusive Venetian system, which had restricted 
to the nobles all the rights of electors ; though some 
property and respectability were still required, suf- 
ficient to restrict to the upper classes all political 
influence. It granted the ballot : but by fraud and 
Russian bayonets combined this boon was rendered 
iflusory.* The money qualifications for electors 
was dispensed with in the case of those lonians who 
liad received diplomas in laws or medicine. But 
b those days the nobles alone obtained such cer- 
tificates. That these were considered so honorable, 
is a proof rather of the poverty of the Ionian 
gentry than of any liberality of sentiment. The 
constitution made some laws, one of which is de- 
servdng of mention. It ordained that no bachelor 
who did not marry within a certain period (to be 
afterwards regulated) was to be allowed to be re- 
gistered amongst the Sincliti. 

The Turks were naturally disgusted at the 
manner in which the Russians had treated them, 
who were the legal protectors of the Seven Islands ; 
but they were unable to obtain any redress. The 
Emperor of Russia generously exempted the 
Bq)tinsular Republic from all military payments. 

On the fresh outbreak of war between France 

* Colonel Leake was present in 1806 at the elections of Santa Maura. The 
ImUU met in a church, guarded by Russian soldiers. " In fact," writes the 
lUoiiel, " not one of those present is ignorant that the meeting is a farce, and 
Int the legislators have been named a fortnight ago by M. the emissary oC 
hi Boflgian Plenipotentiary. But this does not prevent the ceiemony oi a 

• f2 
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and England, neutrality was at first attempted by 
Russia. She also strove to convert into a corrupt 
despotism the constitution of the Seven Islands. 
The state of Europe and fears of France may pal- 
liate, but cannot justify such policy. 

The next Assembly was elected by a combination 
of fraud and threats, and met on the 30th of 
October, 1806. It proceeded, with a view to please 
Count Mocenigo, to name a committee to examine 
his* proposed reforms in the constitution. The new 
constitution was presented to the vote of Assembly 
by Count Capodistrias on the 28th of December, 
1806. It is useless to go into its details. It 
destroyed all real liberty and independence, and 
placed the Islands at the mercy of the Russian 
Plenipotentiary and of his chosen tools. The 
reforms duly passed ; the President of the Assembly 
concluding his slavish speech on that occasion with 
these words : ^' We are born to obey, and not 
to command."* Alexander had the decency to 
refuse a statue from such an Assembly ; requesting 
them to spend the money which they had voted 
on some public establishment. 

In 1807 war between Russia and Turkey next 
broke out, the latter supported by France, and 
England joining the former, f Turkey sent to de- 

* " Noi siamo nati ad obbedienza, e non al comando." — LunzL 
f " So desirous was the Russian Emperor of humbling the Turks, that he 
courted the aid of Great Britain against them. The King, unYrilling to dis- 
oblige so powerful an ally, whose friendship he wished to secure, ordered Sir 
John Duckworth to enter the Dardanelles, and oflfer terms at the point of the 
cannons." Five Turkish vessels were destroyed by the English, but the friend- 
ship of Alexander was not secured. — ^KuastW^ Modem, Ewrope, 
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mand assistance from its vassal the Septinsulair 
Republic. Mocenigo caused the Senate to send the 
catting reply that the Islands were indebted for 
their existence, when about to perish in anarchy, to 
the arms of Russia, who alone was able to protect 
them. 

Santa Maura being threatened by Ali Pasha^ 
' CouQt Capodistrias was nominated Commissioner 
Extraordinary to that island, to arrange its defence, 
L with the aid of the Klephts from the mainland. He 
lost no time in digging ditches and raising ram- 
parts, and exciting the inhabitants to make a gallant 
defence. Zante, Cephalonia, and the other islands 
all sent assistance to Santa Maura, actuated by that 
spirit of valour which in Greeks is never so power- 
fully displayed as against the detested enemies of 
the Cross, the savage followers of the Crescent. 

A treacherous clause in the Treaty of Tilsit, 
signed on the 25th of June, 1807, handed over the 
Seven Islands to the Emperor Napoleon. The reign 
of the Russian Plenipotentiary, Count Mocenigo, 
came to an end. Neither he himself in Corfu, nor 
his subordinates in the lesser islands, left behind 
them good reputations. Coercion and corruption, 
both political and social, disgraced the rule of 
Russia in the Islands, in spite of the benevolent in- 
tentions of the Emperor Alexander, which he had 
displayed by appointing an Ionian noble to be his 
representative. 

In the following August, the ¥reiic\i^ \xxv^^t 
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General Berthier, took possession of tiie Isla&dfl^ 
which were so highly valued by his sovereign, jit 
first only 1500 soldiers arrived. But the ganasoa 
was soon after increased to a total of about 6000 
men. Berthier was directed to treat the inhabit- 
ants with kindness, to leave them their constitutioi^ 
and to make himself beloved and popular : but he ; 
had no sooner arrived, on the 23rd of Augoat^ 
1807, than he commenced to play the part of 
despot. He not only occupied the citadel, but 
he hauled down the Septinsular flag, and raised 
that of France in its stead. Arbitrarily creating \ 
himself Governor-General, he regulated the ad- j 
ministration of the Islands by his sole will, pro- 
claiming that they formed a part of the French 
Empire. This the Emperor disapproved, as con- 
trary to his vnsh and intention ; but he tacitly ac- 
cepted the fruits. The Islands now submitted to 
the sway of Imperial France. The decree of Fon- 
tainebleau, dated the lOthof JSTovember, 1807, con- 
firmed, with few exceptions, all the acts of the 
French general. To the governor-general was to 
be added a civil commissary, to be present at and to 
superintend the debates of the Senate, which was 
allowed to continue in office. The governor-general, 
however, provided he obtained the consent of the 
civil commissary, was empowered, in case of urgent 
necessity, to suspend all law and authority, and to 
act at discretion. After the Treaty of Tilsit, hos- 
tilities broke out betv>^een England and Russia. In 
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consequence, amongst the potentates against whom 
England formally declared war, on this occasion, 
lihe Ionian Islands were expressly named. 

The French imperialist sway lasted more than 
seven years in Corfu, but not three in Zante and 
Gephalonia. General Berthier, too harsh and 
Tongh a soldier to please the French Emperor, was 
soon recalled, and the amiable and excellent Ge- 
neral Donzelot was appointed to be governor-ge- 
neral in his stead. The latter has left the reputation 
of being the most popular ruler who ever landed 
in the Seven Islands.* Gentle and conciliating, 
though firm, he won the respect and affection of 
the lonians, especially of the Corfiots, amongst 
whom he lived, Zante and Cephalonia, neverthe- 
less, pining for freedom and independence, and dis- 
gusted at being incorporated with France, sent ap- 
peals for assistance to Great Britain. 

In the autumn of 1809, an expedition, under the 
command of Admiral Lord Collingwood and of 
General Oswald, took possession, with scarcely any 
resistance, of Zante and Cephalonia. A little later, 
Santa Maura and Ithaca also fell into the hands of 
the English. General Oswald issued a proclamation 
on the 4tli of October, 1809, in which he promised 
protection and redress of wrongs, liberty of con- 
science, and personal freedom and security. He 

• IJaron Tlieotoky records tlint a school of medicine in the Ionian Academy, 
" fut ctablie en 1801) par un Corcyrean. ii la faveiir de Tctat paisible que Corfou 
devait aux soins du Gene'ral Donzelot, pendant que la guerre rcpandait la 
crainte sur pes cotes." Count Capodistrias v.as the founder and first se,city.tax^ 
of this school of mecHcine. 
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appointed English officers to the civil and military 
government of the Islands, with a council of natives. 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Hudson) Lowe was mad^ . 
Governor of Cephalonia in the first instance, and 
subsequently his command was extended over the 
four southern islands. The good government esta- 
blished in Corfu by the French does not appear to 
have extended to the southern islands, which were 
found garrisoned chiefly by Italian regiments when •■ 
taken by the British. 

The capture of Santa Maura gave some trouble 
to the English, in consequence of the gallant de- 
fence of the French ; whose chief was, nevertheless, j 
tried by court-martial by Napoleon for not holding ' 
out longer. The English fleet blockaded but could 
not take Corfu, on account of the strength of the 
fortifications and the garrison. The abdication of 
the Emperor and the restoration of the Bourbons 
put an end, in 1814, to the French rule in Corfu. 
The subordinate islands were by that time accus- 
tomed to the energetic and just, though somewhat 
despotic sway of the English commanders. But 
the lonians cherished sanguine hopes that a gene- 
ral peace would restore their independence and 
self-government. General Campbell, who now 
held the chief command in Corfu, maintained the 
Senate in its post, and whilst he was supreme him- 
self, he yet conciliated the lonians. So popular 
was he, that when the Treaty of Paris of 5th No- 
vember, 1815, became known, the most respectable 
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Corfiots petitioned the English Government to ap- 
point the general as the first Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the Islands. This request was not com- 
plied ivith. But the particulars of the Treaty of 
Paris belong not to this introduction, but to the 

"History of the British Protectorate." I ■will, 

llierefore, only observe, in conclusion, that the 
I reader who has studied the preceding pages will be 

the more able to judge impartially of the merits 
I and demerits of the English rulers of the Seven 

Islands 
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It was not till May, 1814, that Corfu surrendered 
to the English. In vain had the latter, not ven- 
turing to assault the fortress, endeavoured, since 
1809, to reduce it by blockade. Neither the cap- 
inre of the other six islands, nor the command of 
he sea, was of smy avail. But, after \h^ i«^^ 
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fall of Napoleon, in consequence of orders from ' 
Louis XVIIL, Corfu was surrendered by the brave 
and respected General Donzelot to the English i 
forces under General Sir Robert Campbell.* The 
British flag now waved supreme throughout the 
Seven Islands. Nevertheless, Great Britain could 
not, in justice, consider herself the sole arbitress of 
their future destinies. The surrender of Corfu was 
due to the general success of the Allied Powers. 
Nor could the other six islands (excepting, per- 
haps, Santa Maura, which was captured after a 
brave resistance) be considered as conquered coun- 
tries. In fact, the English naval and military 
chiefs had disavowed all selfish ideas of conquest 
on arriving in the Islands. They had confessedly 
taken temporary possession of them, at the request 
of some of their most respectable inhabitants, who I 
were anxious to throw oif the French yoke, and to 
regain their liberty and independence. England 
has been accused of having, at the Congress of 
Vienna, claimed the Islands, at first by right of 
conquest,! but this appears to be an unfounded 
calumny. Indeed, in the first instance. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh proposed to the English Prime Minister 
that the Emperor of Austria, or some Italian 
Prince, should undertake the protection of the 
Islands.^ But Count Capodistrias assured the 
English ambassador that the lonians would prefer 

* The strength of the French garrison of Corfu, in 1814, is 'said to have 
been more than ten thousand men. 
* f jLenormant's Hea lonienneB. X Jwtvis. 
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the protection of Great Britain. The represen- 
tations of the Count had great weight. The fate 
of the Islands was submitted, finally, to that Con- 
gre^ in whose decision the claims of Great Britain 
were sure to be favourably considered, for the sake 
of the great services which she had rendered to the 
alliance against France; and also on account of her 
actual possession of the Islands. As soon as Con- 
gress had resolved that these should be formed 
into an independent state, under the protection 
of some great power, it became evident that the 
[ claims of England, if pressed, would prevail. The 
F Emperor Alexander made no pretensions to the 
[ protectorate. He must, indeed, have felt that his 
f treacherous conduct, in giving the Islands over 
to the Emperor Napoleon, at the Treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807, incapacitated him from taking such a 
part. Moreover, his natural benevolence, and the 
liberal spirit that animated him at that time, in- 
clined him to blot out his former treachery by 
present kindness to the lonians. To this course of 
conduct he was the more encouraged by a distin- 
guished Ionian, long in his service, and whom he 
had appointed one of his plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Vienna. This was the famous Count 
Capodistrias, a noble Corfiot, destined to take so 
prominent a part in Greek aflfairs, and to perish, in 
1831, by the hands of assassins, after he had become 
the ruler of resuscitated Greece. Count Capodistrias 
had, at first (with the aid of the loniaii ^eii^l^^ 
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attempted to persuade the Emperor Alexander to 
establish the Seven Islands as an entirely free^ 
separate, and independent state. But the Empen» 
was too well acquainted with their history and 
actual condition to countenance such a scheme.* 
Foiled in his views, the Count noW strongly advo- 
cated the protectorate of England. In this he was 
actuated by a patriotic desire to ensure the proa-' 
perity and the happiness of his country, by placing 
it under the protection of the freest country in 
Europe. The only rival to England was Austria^ 
which laid its claim before Congress as heir to the 
rights of Venice, to which the Islands had so long 
been subjected. But when this proposal was re- 
jected, the Emperor of Austria at once sided with 
England, and the protectorate of the latter became 
a certainty. The escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
and the renewal of the war, deferred the settlement 
of the question. But it was re-opened at Paris, 
where, finally, on the 5th of November, 1815, the 
definite treaty was signed. 

By the Treaty of Paris the Ionian Islands were 
formed into a free and independent state, and were 
placed under the exclusive protection of the King 
of Great Britain. There is every reason to beUeve 
that although the treaty was eventually signed by 
all the principal j)owers of Europe (except France), 
yet the details were chiefly regulated by Viscount 
Castlereagh and Count Capodistrias.f 

♦ Jerviff, -f Vide A.pp^d\aL B, Cot the Treaty of Paris. 
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In a series of well-written memoranda, the Ionian 
Count placed his ideas before the able Minister of 
England; and although his proposals were not 
carried out to the letter, he undoubtedly contri- 
buted greatly to the formation of the nine articles 
-which constituted the Treaty of Paris. Amongst 
the important signatures to that treaty were those 
of the Duke of Wellington and of Prince Metter- 
luch. But there is no reason to believe that either 
of those very conservative statesmen took much 
part in arranging its confused and contradictory 
details. Indeed, if we consider the characters (at 
that epoch of the Holy Alliance) of the potentates of 
Europe, and of their statesmen, no sane man can 
believe that the Congress of Sovereigns had any 
intention of setting up a real republic in the long- 
distracted and turbulent Ionian Islands.* The 
very idea is preposterous ; and is, moreover, quite 
inconsistent with nearly all the articles of the Treaty 
of Paris. The first article, indeed, provides that the 
Seven Islands should be formed into "one sole, 
fi:ee, and independent state, under the name of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands." But the 
provisions of the subsequent articles are quite in- 
consistent mth complete independence. The 2nd 
Article declares the United States to be "placed 

♦ "The policy of the four courts was simply and blindly anti-revolu- 
tionary, and they substituted for the rule of Napoleon a rule nearly as full of 
evil — ^their own Well might Mr. Horner write, in 1815, * It is a ques- 
tion whether the very first principle of slavery, that people are the property of 
certain royal families, is now to be established as a fandamental axiom ^i 
Europe.' "—Hooper's Waterloo. 
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under the immediate and exclusive protection!^ of the 
King of Great Britain. The 3rd Article gives the 
States "the power to regulate their interior or- 
ganization," but " with the approbation of the 
protecting power." By the same article the King 
was to " dedicate his particular solicitude to the 
legislation and general administration of the 
States," and to appoint a resident Lord High Com- 
missioner, to be invested with the necessary autho- 
rity for that purpose. 

Article 4 gave the Lord High Commissioner 
very general and undefined powers regarding the 
convocation and direction of the Assembly, " whidi 
was to establish the charter of a new constitution,** 
" which his Majesty was to be requested to ratify." 
The only limitation to the powers of the Lord 
High Commissioner was the vague direction that 
he was to found " the political organization upon 
that organization which was actually in force." 

Article 5 gave to the King the right to occupy 
the forts and territories, and to place garrisons in 
them ; which, including the military forces of the 
States, were to be placed under the orders of an 
English commander. This article appears to imply 
that the States had troops of their o^xn. But there 
was no stipulation that such native troops were to 
be maintained for the future. 

Article 6 arranged that a convention should be 
made between the King and the States to regulates 
the maintenance of the forts^ and the subsistence 
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id pay of the garrisons ; as also the numbers of 
lese last in time of peace. 

Article 7 regulated the commerce and separate 
lags of the States ; and Articles 8 and 9 related to 
lie formalities of the treaty. Certainly this docu- 
ment, to which' is appended the signatures of so 
naany celebrated personages, is sadly confirmatory 
of the famous saying of the Swedish statesman : — 
"with how little wisdom the world is governed." 
[It began by proclaiming the complete independence 
i of the Islands, and then quietly proceeded to place 
Ihem completely at the mercy of England. It does 
not argue much for the political acumen of Count 
Capodistrias, that he appears to have sincerely be- 
Keved that the freedom and independence of his 
country was really established by the Treaty of 
Paris. According to the ideas of some Ionian and 
French authors, England was merely to defend the 
Islaads with her navies and armies, permitting the 
lonians to do whatever they pleased in their own 
internal affairs. If they chose to renew those 
internecine conflicts, which had compelled the first 
Septinsular Republic to appeal to the Russian Em- 
peror, it was to be nothing to England. If the 
ancient Venetian system of corruption, venality, 
and tyranny, were re-established, England was to 
look on calmly ; content simply to defend the 
Islands from foreign aggression. It has been 
ilready shown that the framers of the Treaty of 
Paris could never have contemplated suck cotdi^<^\»^ 

voz, L o 
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independence, as too many lonians fondly anti(i^ 
pated for their small country.* The only fear 
the then most influential of all the Continen 
statesmen, Prince Mettemich, must have been 
England should grant the Islands too democratic 
constitution.! The past history of the Islands had 
convinced the Conservative European statesmeD,i 
that the lonians were as little able to govern ii 
they were to defend themselves. Indeed, the 
Congress of Sovereigns must have believed that it 
had been unusually liberal in leaving the fiituie 
destiny of the Islands in the hands of the freest d 
European governments. There was, moreover, a 
significant omission in the treaty. A free knd 
independent State, without a King, is assuredly a 
Republic ; and the lonians were to the last fond of 
calling their Islands ''the Septinsular Republic.* 
But the word BepuhUc is not to be found in any 
of the nine articles of the Treaty of Paris, whicli 
so repeatedly name the King of Great Britain. Nor 
is there any clause permitting an appeal against his 
Majesty's decisions being made to the powers who 

♦ Count Capodistrias's memorandum was rather confused and even self- 
contradictory, in regard to his views of the degree of interference to be exer- 
cised by the Protectorate. In one place he says that the latter " ne devrait 
permettre dans aucun cas, k ses agens de prendre une part Imm^ate k 1» 
confection des lois, ou b, 1' administration du pays." Later he declares that 
*' la puissance protectrice doit pouvoir s'assurer d'une manifere r^elle et posi- 
tive que les Idgislateurs et les gouvernans n'ont d'autre but et d*autre inten- 
tion en exdcutant les fonctions de leurs places, que de Qonsolider la prosp6rit^ 
de leur patrie." 

t " C'est dans cette vue que la constitution a 4t4 redigde lorsque les 
maximes de la veille Europe d*une cotd, et I'dtat intdrieur des iles de rautre, 
nMtait pas fait pour favoriser les idc'es libdrales." — Details sur Corfbtt, Baron 
Tbeotoky. 
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led the convention. This view of the case ac- 
ted the Primary Council in forming the consti- 
ion of 1817. If the intention on the part of 
I allies had been to require from the protecting 
flrer some observance of the forms of liberty and 
dependence, with very little of their reality, then 
\ treaty would have been comprehensible. But 
that case Count Capodistrias would not have 
tended his signature to it without a remon- 
stnce. Belying too much on the plain terms 
the first article, he deceived himself as to the 
leral tenor of the treaty. There can be no 
ibt that, from the beginning, the British Go- 
Timent must have felt that practically the Seven 
ands had become complete dependencies of 
eat Britain. With every intention to act Avith 
tice, it required time, experience, and more local 
Dwledge than they then possessed, for the Eng- 
i Ministers to decide mth confidence as to the 
cunt of liberty and of self-government that 
^ht be safely bestowed on the Islands. They 
i to consider the happiness and prosperity of 
5 people committed to their charge ; and also the 
ety of a strong fortress like Corfu, then consi- 
'ed of little less importance than Gibraltar or 
ilta. For its possession completed the command 
the Mediterranean, and greatly increased the 
luence of Great Britain in the east of Europe, 
e ignorance prevailing in England regarding the 
ands, and the indifference of Parliament, a^uSi q^ 

g2 
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the public to distant foreign dependencies (espe- 
cially when small), has ever given great importance 
to the individual occupying the post of Lord High 
Commissioner, to which the vagueness of the 
Treaty of Paris had given almost unlimited powers. 
But, above all, the first Lord High Commissioner 
had an important and difficult task to perform ; he 
had, in fact, to create an entirely new government 
— almost a new state. True, he would be re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Minister, and eventually 
to Parliament ; but experience has proved both in 
his case, and in that of his successors, how very 
nominal such responsibility may be. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that the differences of 
language, religion, and customs, render it difficult 
for all at a distance, and for many even on the 
spot, to understand the true merits of the local \ 
questions and disputes that constantly arise. In 
despair of arriving at the truth, amidst that con- 
flict of evidence, which is more common amongst 
Greeks than amongst any other people, the English 
Ministers have usually saved themselves much 
anxiety and .trouble, by confiding entirely in the 
Lord High Commissioner of the day. When a 
gentleman of ability, long employed in the Islands, 
published his opinion a few years ago, that the 
history of the Ionian Islands was the history of 
the Lord High Commissioners, he by no means 
exaggerated the case as regards the English Pro- 
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iorate.* He, in fact, only repeated 'in otilCf 
pds what Sir Charles (then Colonel) Napier had 
pflished many years previously. f 
the first Lord High Commissioner was the- 
ffiourable Sir Thomas Maitland, brother to the 
i"l of Lauderdale. He was a general officer, aod 
eady Governor of Malta.J He was a man of 
1^ abilities, and much respected ; hut his energy, 
blntion, and soldierlike frankness, would ha^e 
Pacted more admiration, had they not been 
mterbalanced by tax excesdve coarseness and 
tghness of language and manner, which made 
a miuij enemies. But even these could find no 
It in his morals, excepting with regard to the 
xaordiiiMy lengtla to which he carried his hos- 
able conviviality. To a temperate race like the 
aeks, this weakness appeared very despicable; 
; it was undoubtedly the fault rather of the age 
ji of the man. In fact, as is well known, hard 
nking was, fifty years ago, exceedingly fashion- 
.e in Great Britain and Ireland. A gentleman 
those days who wished to be honored by high- 
m beauty, was obliged to show that he could 
jik at least two bottles of port after dinner 

Sir George Bowen, in a pamphlet published in 18G1. 

Colonel Napier, in his "ColoDiea," time expreBsedliiinKlfi "The Ionian 
oda are called independent states ; hut muet be considered as a colgny be- 
;ing to England, with a constitution of their own, that renders the Lord 
h CommUsioner perfectlj despotic. Be ii tiirefore lie person from whom 
4e good aM' ali the tvil acti of lie GoverTtmeni emanate," 

Ja Maka he was staled " King Tom," iu consequence of bis determined 
deqwlic chaiscler. 
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without inconvenience ; but to acquire this powe 
of endurance much practice was doubtless neces- 
sary. Noble and even illustrious personages were 
sometimes found under the table, to which on the 
previous evening they had sat down with the 
dignity and decorum suited to their rank and 
position. In the case of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
political animosity has exaggerated a defect, which 
wfis but too common to his contemporaries gene- 
rally. 

Sir Thomas Maitland arrived in Corfu in 
February, 1816. He took over the govermnent 
from General Sir Robert Campbell, and continued 
for some time to rule the Islands with an auto- 
cratic authority similar to that exercised by his 
predecessor. Indeed, he went further, for he abo- 
lished the Senate, which Sir Robert Campbell and 
even the French Imperial Government had re- 
spected, at least in form. Before taking any steps 
to grant a constitution, he spent some months in 
visiting the Islands, and making himself acquainted 
with their wants and the condition of the inha- 
bitants. In the mean time he permitted no public 
expression of opinion, whether by the press or 
otherwise. He consulted a few of the principal 
people, but formed his own plans. He adopted 
very decidedly the opinion that the people were 
wholly unfit for constitutional government, in the 
British sense of the words.* His natural character, 

* Connt Capodistrias protested to the English Government against the 
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tiich was very despotic, doubtless influenced his 
dgment ; but facts and experience in some degree 
LStified his determination. He resolved to pre- 
ire the lonians for that future political freedom 
}T which he deemed them as yet unfit, but to 
laintain for the present a dictatorship in his own 
ands. Sir Thomas Maitland proceeded to England 
) make his report, and to obtain instructions, and 
e appears to have received full power to carry out 
is plans. 

The 4th article of the Treaty of Paris autho- 
ized the Lord High Commissioner to regulate the 
Drms for convoking a Legislative Assembly, the 
peration of which he was to direct in order to 
.raw up a new constitutional charter. The spirit 
f this article certainly required that the Assembly 
hould really represent the people ; but the in- 
listinct letter left all to the discretion of the Lord 
Jigh Commissioner. The total number of voters 
It that period was only about three or four hun- 
Ired in Corfu; and in the other islands propor- 
ionably less. Sir Thomas therefore resolved not 
to alter materially the manner of voting already 
in force ; as the small number of voters, still styled 
the noble electors, rendered it the easier for him to 
-arry out his plans. He determined that all future 
'Assemblies should meet in the same manner as the 

'^^potism of Sir Thomas Maitland; but when made President of Greece, in 
^^-i^, he himself decided that the continental Greeks were unjfit for constitu- 
^onal liberty; and he was in 1831 assassinated as a despot and enemy ot 
iberty. 
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first one was about to do, thus fixing beforehand a 
part of that constitution which the Assembly was 
summoned to establish. He began by forming a 
primary council of ten gentlemen and a president, 
in whom he could confide. The Primary Council 
was to draw up the rules by which the members 
of the Assembly were to be elected, and to pre- 
pare the constitutional charter, which was to be 
laid before them for adoption and approval. For, 
however unfit for self-government the lonians 
might be, England was bound by the Treaty of 
Paris to grant some kind of constitution. Pro- 
bably the best practical government at the moment 
would have been one formed on the principle 
which of old regulated the crown colonies, and 
composed of a governor and council. Half of the 
council might have been named by the represen* 
tative of the croAvn, and half freely elected by a 
moderately extended constituency. By means of 
a president named by the Government, the ma- 
jority would have been secured to the English 
chief, whilst the influence of the public would 
still have been strongly felt in the council. But 
the Treaty of Paris rendered such a plan impos- 
sible. Determined, therefore, as Sir Thomas was, 
as to the necessity of a dictatorship, there remained 
no way but to give to the lonians the forms with- 
out the reality of freedom. But he was not con- 
tented with this, or else he would have been sa- 
tisfied with securing to his Government a good 
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working majority. But as he had silenced the 
press, so he determined that the voice of opposi- 
tion should not be heard in the new Assembly. 
On the 19th of September, 1816, he wrote a procla- 
mation, which was published in Greek and Italian,* 
setting forth his intentions. He began by acquaint- 
ing the lonians that it was not likely that Great 
•Britain, to which had been granted the exclusive 
protectorate over the Islands, would tolerate re- 
volutionary measures in them. To oppose and 
overthrow these, had been, he declared, the prin- 
cipal work of the allies, and Great Britain had 
herself made many sacrifices to that end. The 
protecting power would give them such liberty as 
suited the circumstances of the lonians and the 
rights of the protection. He told them that ex- 
perience was the first requisite for good govern- 
ment. He] condemned in strong terms the vices 
of the Venetian rule. He promised them to in- 
troduce good measures. He praised the Emperor 
Alexander for having saved the lonians, formerly, 
fi'om themselves. But he condemned the consti- 
tution of 1803 as a proved misfortune and failure. 
The proclamation concluded with a complimentary 
allusion to the Primary Council, which he was 
about to assemble at Corfu, and which was to be 
composed of gentlemen selected by the Lord High 
Commissioner, in the proportion of two from each 

* Tbe Italian versions, as the language hitherto chiefly used, is that which 
I have studied and quoted in most of the documents of the eatUes Lax^^v^ 
Commisrioners. 
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of the three larger, and one from each of the 
four smaller islands. 

Sir Thomas Maitland appointed his friend, Baron 
Theotoky,* President of the Primary CoundL 
This Ionian, an amiable man, and a pleasing author, 
has been the object of much obloquy for tibe 
manner in which he supported the English Pro- 
tectorate in the Islands. Certainly his zeal was 
weU rewarded. But nevertheless it is probable 
that the Baron reaUy beUeved that the Protectorate 
of England, if despotically administered in the 
first instance, would the more surely contribute to 
the prosperity and tranquillity of his poor and dis- 
tracted country, where the hand of a master was 
imperatively necessar)^ 

Having assembled his Primary Council, Sir 
Thomas Maitland addressed to it a discourse on the 
3rd of Februar}^, 1817 ; which was little else than 
a repetition of the proclamation which he had 
published the year before, and was intended to 
prepare them for a small instalment of liberty 
and power. He reminded them that, by two 
articles of the treaty, the military occupation of 
the States was for ever granted to Great Britain, 
at whose mercy he insinuated that they were 
placed, but on whose generosity and love of justice 
he assured them that they could confidently rely. 

In this speech he justly condemned the manner 

* Son of the Connt Spiridion Theotoky, President of the Senate in the 
time of the Turks and RnsBians. - 
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n which the constitution of 1803 had caused the 
udges to be elected by the people, just like the le- 
gislators ; and he declared that in future all judicial 
irrangements must be left to the executive. He 
expressed his regret that at the approaching elec- 
tdon of the Legislature, he could not allow of an un- 
Limited freedom of choice. He added, that to the 
irelfare of the masses the forms of government were 
Dot important, but that their happiness and pros- 
perity depended on its substantial acts and benefits. 
He promised practical reforms and improvements, 
and especially the distribution of vigorous and im- 
partial justice. Finally, the Lord High Commis- 
sioner claimed the merit of not taking advantage of 
that clause of the Treaty of Paris, which directed 
a convention to be made with the Ionian State for 
the payment of the expenses of the forts and gar- 
risons. He probably felt that the revenue of the 
Islands could not, consistently with their prosperity, 
bear so great a burden.* 

After a polite reply from the President Theotoky, 
the Primary Council commenced its duties, which 
were to carry out the plans of Sir Thomas Maitland 
in convoking the first Legislative Assembly. The 
following were the principal details. The As- 
sembly was to consist of forty members ; of these, 

* A parliamentary return, called for 30 th of June, 1863, states that " the 
payments for military protection commenced in 1818." But Sir Charles 
Napier, an excellent authority, states that Sir Thomas Maitland only charged 
the Ionian finances with the lodging of troops. Sir Frederick Adam added 
ft great smn for f ortidcations and other military expenses, sanctioned by his 
ol^^oions Assembly. 
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the President and members of the Primary Council 
were to form eleven integral members. The re- 
maining twenty-nine were to be chosen by thejj 
electors from the double lists of candidates,* drawn 
up by the Primary Council, who were the mere 
servants of the Lord High Commissioner. But even 
this small power of selection from a double lis^ 
nominally left to the voters, was not really exer- 
cised. The Government candidates were every- 
where elected without opposition. The Islands re- 
turned members as follows : 

Corfu 7 

Cephalonia 8 

Zante 7 

Santa Maura 4 

Ithaca 1 

Cerigo 1 

Paxo 1 

Total .... 29 
The electors voted openly, Sir Thomas Maitland 
having, by his own authority, abolished the ballot. 
The Assembly met on the 2Srd of April, 1817, in 
the palace of the Lord High Commissioner, then 
situated in the citadel. His Excellency made them 
a characteristic speech. He proposed that the 
Primary Council should constitute itself into a 
committee of the Assembly, and lay before it in 

* This idea of the double list was not original in Sir Thomas Maitland. 
An Ionian, acting as the Bussian Plenipotentiary in 1803, had been the first 
to carry out the measure in quealiou. Vide, ^age 65 of the Introdnctioo. 
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ue form the constitutional charter. He promised 
3 assist the Assembly personally in its labours, in 
ccordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
i^aris. And, finally, he congratulated them on the 
act that the day of their meeting was the festival 
rf St. George, the patron saint of England, who 
wss also honored in the Islands, though on a dif- 
ferent date. 

The President replied immediately by a flattering 
j^ech. Two days later, on the 25th of April, the 
Baron Theotoky addressed the Assembly on the 
subject of the opening speech of the Lord High 
Commissioner. He declared that ever since Pro- 
vidence had brought to these Islands " that incom- 
parable man" (as he styled Sir Thomas Maitland), 
he had been busily employed in planning their wel- 
fare. He painted a glowing picture of the benefits 
about to be derived from his sway. The restora- 
tion of internal peace and security, the inviolability 
rf property, the cessation of class dissensions, the 
Bqual distribution of justice, the diminution of im- 
posts, were all liberally promised. Finally, the 
Baron announced "the production of a constitu- 
ional charter, which would be a perpetual gua- 
rantee to them of that independence which the 
Treaty of Paris had bequeathed to them as an 
[lonorable patrimony " 

After this bold beginning, the Baron gave them 
i sketch of the intended constitution. The execu- 
ive was to be vested, under the Lord High. Coxcma^- 
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sioner, in a Senate with a President^ a Greek, 
was to have the title of Highness. Each o: 
four larger islands was to furnish one member 
the Senate, that is, to the Government. The thp 
smaller islands were in succession to fiimish oB 
member. The Senate, besides being the executive 
had certain legislative functions. Its consent^! 
well as that of the Lord High Commissioner, ^ 
required to any bills to be passed by the Assembl] 
The latter was to hold the purse-strings of ih 
State, and the civil list was to be annually fixei 
The Parliament was to nominate the Senate undf 
certain conditions, and the Senate was to name d 
judges and the heads of administration in all tii 
Islands. The municipalities were to be elected b 
the people. The Greek religion and the Gree 
language were to be placed above the religion an 
language of the protecting State. Lastly, their b< 
nevolent protector would not burden them wit 
the expense of the troops. Baron Theotoky the 
very sensibly and logically told them, that the nam 
of independence, in an absolute sense, could nc 
be applied to a nation which could neither defem 
itself, nor make peace and war with other poweK 
He recommended them to be contented with th 
limited independence which the protecting powe 
was willing to accord to them. 

Of all the promises held out in this speech, tha 
of not burdening the Islands with the cost of th 
troops and garrisons, was, aa far as regards th 
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^ers of the Assembly, the only one fulfilled by 
Thomas Maitland's constitution** The veto of 
Excellency was of universal application ; and in 
effects, when he chose to exercise it, it made 
a absolutely despotic. As the constitution of 
7 underwent some modification in 1850, it will 
be necessary here to give all its details. A few 
limens of its provisions will show the tenor of 
whole, and establish the complete autocracy of 
Lord High Commissioner. The Legislative As- 
bly, as has been already shown, were the nomi- 
jof the Primary Council, themselves the nominees 
be Conamissioner. This packed Assembly elected 
senators. But his Excellency could use his 
> against any senator. In that case, the Assembly 
ted again; but the Lord High Commissioner 
Id again employ his veto. After the second veto, 
Excellency was empowered to send two names 
hie Assembly, which was compelled to elect one 
iiem. But a packed Parliament was not likely 
ive much trouble. The King in Council could 
le dissolve the Assembly before the expiration of 
•egular term of five years. 
he President of the Senate was nominally the 
i of the State. He was appointed by the King 
]ngland, and he had a double vote in the Senate. 

/Ount Capodistrias made repeated protests against the constitution of 
AS directly contrary to the Treaty of Paris. But his representations had 
id either with Sir Thomas Maitland or with the Ministers of England, 
is looked upon as the strong partisan of Russia, in whose dv^lQma.\AC- 
9 he had been so long employed. 
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He was styled his Highness the President, and the 
constitution decreed to him the same honors as to 
the Lord High Commissioner. But he owed his 
appointment to the King's representative, whose 
recommendation was decisive. Nor was that all 
Whilst the other senators were appointed for five j 
years, the President of the Senate was appointed 
only for two years and a half. At the end of that 
period, the Lord High Commissioner could either 
renew his appointment, or name a new president 
This rule has never been modified. It is, therefore, 
needless to say that the Presidents of the Senate 
have ever been only the first and confidential ser- 
vants of the Lord High Commissioner. The Senate, 
when the Assembly was not sitting, had the power 
of making provisional laws, and of carrying m the 
expenditure till a new budget wa^ voted. 

The appointment of the President of the Assembly | 
was scarcely less important than that of President ' 
of the Senate ; for though nominally elected by the 
members of the Assembly, he was equally, by the 
double veto of his Excellency, a servant of the Go- 
vernment. 

The same perpetual negation acted similarly as 
regards the regents of the Islands, nominally ap- 
pointed by the Senate. And means were taken to 
make the municipalities, nominally elected by the 
people, equally the nominees of the Government. 
Moreover, the presidents, whose ostensible duties 
were only to observe aivd. cXieok the local govern- 
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lente, really governed the subordinate islands in 
be time of Sir Thomas Maitland, subject only to 
he orders of the Lord High Commissioner. The 
appointments of the judges also, nominally made 
ly the Senate, were likewise in the hands of his 
excellency. The constitution, however, made a 
lertain difference between the appointments of 
agents and that of judges. Regents were to 
vacate their appointments at the end of their five 
^ears of office, but the judges were to continue in 
he exercise of their functions till they were either 
eappointed or replaced. This difference was, doubt- 
ess, meant as a homage to the maxim, that judges 
hould always be immovable, except for miscon- 
.uct or inefficiency. In the opinion of Sir Thomas 
laitland, the corrupt venality of the tribunals in 
lie time of Venice, had left sufficient traces in the 
lorals of the inhabitants to render it impossible 
3 trust entirely to the virtue of Ionian judges.* 
lut while reserving to himself the power of pu- 
ishing corrupt or unjust judges by deprivation of 
ffice, he yet marked his approval of the general 
rinciple of the independence of judges, by holding 
ut the prospect of reappointment to such as did 
lieir duty. 

The Supreme Council of Corfu remained to the 
1st as appointed by Sir Thomas Maitland. It was 

* Count Capodistrias was of the same opinion. In his memorandum of 
J15, to Lord Castlereagh, he wrote, alluding to the administration of justice 
the Ionian Islands, " EUe est encore evelopp^e des t^n^bres dont la couvrait 
malice et la corruption V^nitienne.** 

VOL. I. H 
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(^ two En^ish and €£ two I^rti&n 
£adi of the four by tuns anBaally acted ts 
joBtice. The two lonians were acd^fect to tibe 
laws of appointmsat as IJbe infenor jodgei 
their high positaon and diarader uaaalljr 
their reappointment^ at the end of eadi 
qnennium, a mere matter of comae.*: The 
fiSgh OommiaBioner and the President of tihe S 
were made extnoi^Bnary members of the Sq 
Gonrt; and, as Aenmnbers were this made 
his ExcdOencjr was ghren a dooUe yote. 

By Ihe eonstitiilaon the powers of tibe 
police were pboed in 1^ hands of jffaa Locd 
Commissioner and the Commander of the 1 
Prac(ica% &is power has been owcked ac^ 
the former. Had the Mamda, wiiSst wida:| 
protection, been invdived in wax, ilie ainthot 
the Commander of the Forces over the 
would, doubtless, have come into play. Bui 
simple provision of the constitution (certain! 
contemplated by the Treaty of Paris) has a 
been interpreted to give to the representat: 
British protection full powers, in cases of 
gency, of which he is to be sole judge, to ban 
some rock, or out of the Islands altogether 
man he pleased, no matter what his rank oi 
tion. During the first thirty years of the P 

* The anc^nt Persians, mentioned by Herodotus, rec^nized the 
of securing the independence of judges. ^^ The royal judges are n 
from among Persians, who continue in office vtiiil Aegf die or are ca 
some inftutke" — Gary's Herodotus. 
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orate this power was frequently exerted by the 
Lord High Commissioners and their Residents in 
he most despotic and arbitrary manner. Cerigotto 
specially, a barren rock, inhabited by a few fisher- 
nen, was the favourite place of arbitrary banish- 
nent. The representatives of the Protectorate, 
ilmost without exception, have made use of the 
bigh police powers, which the first Lord High 
Commissioner appears to have assumed entirely of 
liis own authority. 

The constitution of 1817 held out to the lonians 
9ie hopes of a boon which they greatly prized. It 
iras decreed that Greek should be the future lan- 
guage of the law and of the Government, and that 
irhen the use of the Italian had ceased, English 
should be the only other language officially em- 
ployed. But, in spite of this promise, Italian con- 
tinued for more than thirty years to be the official 
and legal language of the Islands. 

If it be impossible for an impartial writer to com- 
laend the manner in which Sir Thomas Maitland 
^terpreted and carried out the provisions of the 
■ Treaty of Paris, let justice still be done to his 
P memory. That he established an artful, but com- 
^plete, despotism cannot be denied. Nevertheless, the 
general tenor of his rule merits high commen- 
dation. In judging of his conduct, the enormous 
[difficulties of his task and position must be duly 
[irdghed. This can only be done by persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the past histoxy oi \N\^ 

h2 
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Ionian Islands, and the terrible ordeals of repeated 
bad Governments to which they have been sut 
jeeted for ages. At what period have the loniani 
ever been happy, contented, and prosperous? Jf: 
not under the English Protectorate, assuredly the 
question cannot be answered. A people who 
cannot answer such a question is certainly de- 
serving of compassion ; but, by their silence, they 
confess the difficulty of governing them. 

Let us impartially consider the measures adopted 
by Sir Thomas Maitland. He did not interfere 
greatly with the state of franchise, then the pri^- 
lege of a few, chiefly, if not entirdy, nobles; 
because it was not his intention to begin by givisg 
the people full freedom of voting. He bdieved ft 
despotism necessary for their good, as it doubtlefli 
was agreeable to his own inclinations. But no 
Ionian who has any regard for truth has ever 
denied the many and great benefits of his rule. 
To mention them all in detail would weary the 
reader, but a few are worthy of notice, and will 
suffice to prove the case. He broke the entail of 
fiefs, thus facilitating the sale of estates, and lessen- 
ing the influence of the nobles. He forbade usu- 
rious advances from landlord to tenants, and thus 
liberated the peasantry from a miserable bondage 
to the landlords.* He abolished, also, the mo- 
nopoly in oil, established by the grasping Govern- 
ment of Venice. He built bridges, and began the 

* Jervis, Bowen, Napier. 
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instruction of those exceUent roads, which, in a 
Ghreek country, strike, all intelligent travellers with 
wrprise and admiration.* He, moreover, abo- 
Ebhed the direct taxes, raising the revenue chiefly 
on exports and importe ; though he erred in raising 
bo nearly twenty per cent, the duty on currants. 
Commerce increased under his rule ; but this was, 
nndoubtedly, partly owing to circumstances not 
under his control, such as the destruction of cur- 
fcants in the Morea, which raised the value of the 
idand currants. He abolished the corrupt system 
of farming the Church lands by individuals, and 
increased the revenue by transferring their ma- 
nagement to Government. He also suppressed all 
disorders, and comparatively put an end to the 
once frequent (and in some islands almost daily) 
assassinations. By means of his excellent police 
life and property became almost as secure as in the 
most civilized countries. Above all, he enforced 
with a resolute hand the impartial distribution of 
justice. He instructed, encouraged, and supported 
his Residents in the subordinate islands in carry- 
ing out measures of beneficence and justice similar 
to his own. Assuredly, the Ionian Islands pros- 
pered under his sway. He has, however, been 
frequently condemned for creating too many Go- 
vernment offices, with salaries on a scale unpre- 
cedented for so poor a country. With regard to 

♦ Vide the travels of the American, Mr. Taylor, and those of the French- 
men, Messrs. Lacour, About, and Grenier. I say nothing of the dozens of 
English travellers who have written to the same effect. 
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the numerous posts, these were not made merely 
to increase his influence. He wished, with wise 
prescience, to mitigate an evil which, more than 
any other, has made the British Protectorate un- 
popular with the lonians. The great complaint of 
the educated youth under English rule has ever 
been the want of a profession. They had before 
them no military, or naval, or diplomatic, or 
clerical career, such as British youths can aspire 
to obtain. The English occupied the first three, 
and few educated Greeks wiU enter the ChurcL 
Moreover, there was no opening for commerdal 
pursuits. Thus, the idleness of which the loniaos 
have been accused was, in a great measure, leas 
their fault than their naisfortune. 

In augmenting the salaries, the object of Sir 
Thomas was to put a stop to the once universal 
prevalence of bribery and corruption under the 
small salaries of the Venetian system. But he 
carried his remedy to very extravagant lengths.* 
His successors greatly reduced these emplo3anents 
in number and salary, mth the result only of 
increased discontent amongst the rising generation, 
who could not all be advocates and doctors — ^the 
only careers open to the Ionian youth. Thus, the 
active, industrious, and ambitious, who were re- 
duced to idleness and despair, were tempted to 

* One case will serve as a sample. The President of the Senate, in the 
time of the Russian Protectorate, was allowed 1516 dollars yearly, Sir Thomas 
Maitland fixed the salary of the fortunate Baron Theotoky at 6222 ditto. 
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beoome political demagogues and unscrupulous flat- 
terers of the mob.* 

With regard to the expenses of maintaining a 
large and highly-paid Government establishment, 
Sir Thomas Maitland was enabled to meet them 
easily, by omitting to propose the convention re- 
garding the charges for the forts and garrisons, 
Ei was au Jori^ to make with ^l^ 
tore. His heavy civil list made, indeed, such a 
convention impossible. 

The unpopularity which almost invariably at- 
tends despotic rule was enhanced, in the case of 
the first Lord High Commissioner, by external 
political events. Parga was still considered by the 
lonians as a dependency of Corfu ; and they were 
very indignant to find that, by the arrangements 
of the Congress of Vienna, it was to be ceded to 
Turkey, in virtue of a previous treaty. As the 
inhabitants of Parga were determined not to 
become the subjects of Turkey, they had to 
abandon their property, as well as their country, 
and to take refuge in the Ionian Islands. The 
compensation of nearly 150,000/., agreed to between 
the Lord High Commissioner and the Turkish 
Government, was considered insufiicient. The 
Lord High Commissioner was also blamed for the 

* Not only France and Russia, but even Venice (as has been shown in the 
Introduction), opened to the Ionian youths careers in arms and diplomacy, 
which have been almost entirely closed to them under the Protectorate of 
Great Britain. 
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surrender of Parga itseli^ with which event he 
nothing to do, except to obey orders. » 

The discontent, caused partly by the complete 
denial of effective political rights, ,and partly bjr 
that restlessness and impatience of foreign mis 
common to all Greeks, manifested itself on several 
occasions. In October, 1819, riots occurred at 
Santa Maura, where the people refused to pay the 
taxes for the canal. Troops arrived from CoriOj? 
as a reinforcement of the military detachment ; and 
Sir Frederick Stovin, the Resident, speedily restored 
order, but not without bloodshed.* 

The Greek War of Independence gave especial 
trouble to the English local Government This 
event naturally occasioned the greatest excitement 
in the Ionian Islands. The Cephalonians, espe- 
cially, took up the cause with enthusiasm; many 
of them proceeding to Greece, to take part in a 
movement fraught, as they fondly hoped, with the 
future regeneration of the whole Greek race. 

The sympathy with the revolution extended to 
England, where Lord Byron and other persons of 
distinction formed an association for the liberation 
of Greece. But the British Government of the day 
regarded the outbreak with a very unfavourable 
eye, from a jealousy of Russia ; which was beheved 

* Jervis. In 1821 a petition circulated in Zante, the object of which was 
to limit the power of the Lord High Commissioner. The matter was speedily 
suppressed ; and the obsequious Assembly, by a resolution of the 8th of May, 
suspended Count Anastatius Flamburiari from his office of member of Parlia- 
ment, for having signed the same petition. 
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to liave excited the revolt from Turkey for her 
own selfish purposes. The Lord High Commis- 
aioner proclaimed a strict neutrality, under severe 
penalties. But his Excellency's subsequent acts 
justified the suspicion that he was strongly in- 
dined to favour the Turks ; and the indignation of 
the lonians knew no bounds. Many of them, in 
spite of prohibitory laws, left their country and 
took an active and distinguished part in the War of 
Independence. 

In 1821, Kolokotrones (who in 1806 had taken 
refuge in the Ionian Islands) left Zante to join the 
outbreak on the continent, in which he was destined 
to take so prominent a part. In the same year 
the Patriarch Gregorius was executed at Constan- 
tinople, and his body abandoned to the Jews (those 
victims and enemies of the Greek race), ard treated 
with the greatest indignities. The crime of the 
Patriarch was his participation in the schemes of 
the Hetairists, that is, of the Greek race generally.* 
In Zante there were outbreaks excited by the 
priests, in consequence of the sequestration of 
Church property for the use of Government. A 
Turkish brig of war was driven on shore at Zante 
in 1821, and attacked by the inhabitants. The 
English soldiers who were sent to escort the Turks 
to the lazaretto, were fired upon ; a few were kUled, 
and their officer was wounded. In consequence, 
martial law was proclaimed at Zante; the ring- 

* Finlay's Eittory of Greece* Jervis. 
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leiden of iht^ reTolfcwiffe.iex6Mt6dl^«Bi.<ih^ pea- 
flintry were afterwwds dlswrmed.* 

OerigD ivas the 8ime year the aeene of a mort 
honilde ootrage upon MRM (idefly iromeii, 

who had taken refiige ia the iAkady and who w^ce 
aE inafliacred after midergo^ 
treatment Here again the detachment of aoldiea 
was attacked, and one of them killed; for thk 
outrage five Cerigota wext^ taeAy eondanned, ai^ 
executedf 

AJ>. 1832-S.— The fiimneaa and ability of Uie 
Beddmty Gokndl (afterwaids I& Gharlea) Napi^, 
kept Cephaloma ccraparatiTely tranqnil His 
popnlarity was angmonted by.die laiowledge oa 
the part of the inhahitaiitSy Ihat ahhoa^ he waS: 
obliged to enfiorce Ihe neutalilyv he yetsyn^ 
thized with the Greek causa Lord Byron anived 
in the island on the 11th of December, 1823, and 
stayed there some months before proceeding to 
Greece, to dose his romantic career at Missolonghi. 
Colonel Napier, as is well known, would gladly 
have held a command in the Greek army, had the 
Government been willing to grant him the neces- 
sary permission. He was for nine years Resident 
of Cephalonia, and he established a reputation as 
a ruler and benefactor far superior to that of any 
other Englishman who has ever been employed 
in the Islands throughout the English Protec- 
torate. But under Sir Thomas Maitland he was 

* Finlay. t Jwvis. 
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)nmiencing his career of energy and useful- 

►nel Stovin and Lord Charles Mtzroy, the 
nts of Santa Maura and of Zante, also did 
to their appointments, though they could 
compared to Napier. Lord Charles Fitzroy 
•ed a signal benefit on the town of Zante, by 
ing it plentifully with water by means of 
leduct ; the inhabitants having hitherto de- 
l entirely upon tanks for the use of that in- 
sable article. Those only who have lived in 
oaates can fully appreciate the value of such 

• 

financial measures adopted by the first Lord 
Commissioner were, generally speaking, emi- 

successful. His expenditure was always 
3rably below his income, and at his death, 
Lght years of administration, he left behind 

total surplus of about 130,000?.,* having 
illy found in the treasury only a few pence, 
the 17th of January, 1824, Sir Thomas Mait- 
led of apoplexy at Malta, of which fortress 

governor. It is by no means easy to form 
exact idea of the estimation in which he was 
Uy held by the lonians. If the nobles were 
id by his attacks on the abuses committed by 
^s landlords, and as feudal chiefs, they, on the 



20/. in the statistics of an Ionian writer. Captain Jervis states the 
0,000 dollars. Colonel Napier, nearer the time, calls it 180,000/., 
ext, which about equals 600,000 dollars. 
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other hand, had reason to be gratified by his not 
extending the franchise, and also by his render- 
ing their lives and property comparatively secure. 
By the nobles, also, the offices were chiefly held 
under his rule. The owners of property became, 
in fact, eventually the chief friends of the British 
Protectorate, and so continued to the very last. 
Neither was it possible for the peasantry to regard 
Sir Thomas Maitland in any other than a favourable 
light, except in so far as the influence of the priest- 
hood and the cherished ideas of nationality were 
concerned ; for to the peasantry Sir Thomas was a 
great and undoubted benefactor. But his consti- 
tution gave them not the slightest power of ex- 
pressing their opinions, and in after years, when 
the benefits which had been received were for- 
gotten, their ignorance made them, on being sud- S 
denly emancipated, an easy prey to the demagogues. 
These always represented the British Government 
as the sole cause of all the evils, which are every- 
where inseparable from the accidents of nature and 
of life. 

Impartial persons must acknowledge that Sir 
Thomas Maitland was not justified in making 
himself, without any true consent on the part 
of the lonians, a completely despotic ruler, 
under the transparent form of a pretended 
constitutional government. Yet it is not evi- 
dent that he could in any other manner have 
conferred on them the many material benefits 
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sv-hich distinguished his government It is also 
generally allowed that the scheme which he adopted 
became an excellent school for the political educa- 
don of the people. But it must be owned that 
Great Britain, as the model free government of 
Europe, was placed in a false position by the con- 
stitution of 1817, which no honest man could pre- 
tend to be strictly in accordance with the Treaty 
Df Paris. A taint of injustice and of tyranny 
thenceforth adhered to the Protectorate of Great 
Britain, which was, as far as regarded the lonians, 
destined to counterbalance much of the eflfects of 
an enlightened distribution of many substantial 
benefits. Sir Thomas Maitland, however, believed 
that the Islands were for ever practically annexed 
to G;reat Britain, and that his main business was to 
secure by skilful measures that military possession 
which was unsupported by the natural props of 
nationality, customs, and religion. 

It was evident to him after the Greek revolution, 
that the political liberty of the lonians would be 
incompatible with the interests, as he understood 
them, of the Protectorate. So that he was even 
less inclined at the close of his career than he had 
been at the beginning, to grant liberal measures to 
the Islanders. It must be also remembered, that 
attaching a great importance to the possession of 
Corfu, Sir Thomas Maitland, iu common with the 
rest of the world, never contemplated that a period 
would arrive when Great Britain would voluxAaxri!^ 
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cede to Knottier power om of the strongest navfll 
and military posts in tin wcirld. Strict justice was 
tlierefoTe sacrificed to political expediency. 

After his deatli, a dicnlar temple of smaU di- 
menriooB waa r^wd in hie honor in the south of 
the Eqtlanade at Gorfa, a memorial wiich he de- 
serrodly merited, from the substantial benefits con- 
ferred by hiB mle. The parade-ground at Cepha- 
Ionia is likewise onuuDcmted by a statue of Sir 
Tfaocnaa Hazdand, the only statue existing in that 
island. It stands on a piece of natural rock, but 
is not a woA of any merit. On the contrary, it 
is a striking example of the degenerate state <ri'art 
in modem Greece. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RAIi SIR TSEDeBICK ADAM, SECOITD LOBD HIGH 

cxmnnssioisTSR. 
[1824 TO 1832.] 

lerick Adam's Policy— Supplks Corfu with Water — Bia Conduct ;to 
inSsgkx^-VsfSm la Cepliakii]A---His Mode cf ghtig Satisfaction--* 
Adam's Residents — ^Difficult Position of the Protectorate — Sir Fre- 
's love of Pomp — BSs Extravagance — His Police — ^High Police used 
ipier — Unjust Judges — Napier's sole FaiIure-<-Sir F. Adam Master of 
Date — His Finances — Present and Statue — Supports the Aristocracj 
t Ionian Nobles. 

job-General Sib Fbedebick Adam was ap- 
3d to succeed Sir Thomas Maitland. He had 
for some years second in command of the 
3, and in the occasional absence of his chief 
government of Malta, Sir Frederick had had 
)rary charge of the civil government of the 
is. Whilst his position had been one of com-' 
ively little responsibility, he had associated on 
ate terms with the intelligent and agreeable 
8 of Corfu. This circumstance is said to have 
ed his conduct as Lord High Commissioner, 
to have thrown him into the liaad^ oi \?Cifc 
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feudal party. For thia he has been condemned bji 
Bcane writers,* but although his predecessor had. 
done good service in putting down feudalism, as, 
well as the tyranny exercised over the peasantrj, 
stiH it may be doubted whether it was a wise act 
■ to deatn^ the influence of the noblea. 
in a constitutional monarchy it has ever 
beoi found necesaaiy to have an influential no- 
bility .between the Idng and the people, to guard 
against liie extremes both of democracy and of 
despotisuL But whether on public or on private 
grounds, or from a mixture of both, it is certain 
that the second Lord High Commissioner favoured 
the (mstocracy, by whom, consequeutly, he baa 
ever been deemed the beet and most popular of 
the English rulera. In his general policy, however, 
he imitated Sir Thomas Maitland, carrying on the 
improvements commenced by the latter, and ori- 
ginating others himself. Good roads were made 
in Corfu, in Zante, and also in Ccphalonia.f In 
the last named island, however, the chief credit of, 
these, and other public works, was due to the Re- 
sident, Colonel Napier, who for some time was cor- 
dially supported by the Lord High Commissioner. 
The formation of good roads is a matter of great 
importance ; for it has ever been found to be one of 
the most efficient and speedy means for civilizing a 
country, and for ensuring its order and prosperity. 
Sir Frederick Adam supported schools also, and 

* JTapfer, Jerrli. \ Bucid Tbeotoliy- . — Ditailt tor Corftn, 
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increased their number ; but the greatest benefit 
conferred by him on the Corfiots, was undoubtedly 
the supplying of the capital with abundant water. 
Lake the Ionian Islands generally, Corfu had been 
QOtorious for ages for the scarcity of fresh water. 
As early as the year 1352, Boccaccio, in his novel 
of " Landolfo Buflfolo," notices this fact ; for he de- 
scribes a Corfiot woman as employed in cleaning 
" her kitchen utensils with sand and salt waters* 

A.D. 1824. — ^When Sir Frederick Adam began 
his rule, water was brought into Corfu by car- 
riers from Potamo, three miles off; and was sold 
as regularly as the produce of the gardens, or of 
:ihe fields. The success of Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
the Resident of Zante, in supplying that toAvn 
^th water, was an example that demanded imita- 
tion in Corfu. But in Zante the task was com- 
Iparatively easy, fresh springs being situated close 
to the town. In Corfu it was far otherwise, for 
there the water had to be conveyed from a great 
distance. From the springs of San Nicolo, on the 
heights above the village of Benitza, four hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, clear and beautiful 
water flows. One of these springs was selected to 
supply Corfu. The distance is about seven miles. 
The formation of the aqueduct was an undertak- 
ing of great difficulty and expense. It is said to 

• " Badolfo .... pervenne al lito dell' Isola di Gurfo^ dove una povera 
%>fiiftt«, per Ventura suoi stovigli con la rena, e con rocaua t(iUa\^vd.Nvx^ 
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have cost thirty thoasftnd pounds^* It :;waa 
eajiipliflhed m 1831, and ww a w^d: ff . wk 
the Lord Hj^ CoTnmittBonijr oi)^ b& joe 
proud. 

Ja imitaticm of Sir Thomaa Maidaod, S|r I 
derick Adam would not ^mut any j&oe^k^ 
press; nor penxuli anj jouroal to be p^Uidi 
with the ezcq[dioa of the GoTemmesi €kuf€tt6f 
Corfu. Colonel Napiex^ t)^ aUe Bepdent 
Cephalania, endeavoured to obt^ift peniimon 
Captain Ejennedy^ his aecretacy, tP esteUisfe 
Uthg^mphic pre-fl, fcr the coaveiii«ce rf.i 
local Goyeamient But Sir Erederidk: 44^ i 
horrified at such an ide% which was tiMfpef 
abandoned, t Although his Ezpellency ha4..at fi 
acknovdedged the great services of hi^ 
after afew years, he became very jealous of him, n 
of the well-merited fame whicli he had acquired, 
therefore commenced against him a series of pe 
annoyances; J whilst his support of his measu 
grew every day colder. Colonel Napier had o 
ferred countless benefits, both material and moi 
on the Cephalonians. Roads, skilfully construct 
were opened in every direction. Good scho 
were established. Unjust judges were detected a 



* Dr. Davy's Ionian Islands. f Napier. 

^ Amongst other things, Sir Frederick Adam ordered Colonel Napier, 1 
at the head of the civil as well as military government of Cephalonia 
ihave off his muatackioSf which it was not the regulation for infantry offi 
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>xiiiished; wliilst the good were encouraged and 
nipported. Feudalism wa^ suppressed with vigour ; 
and the peasantry were protected from the tyranny, 
and from the usurious capacity of the landlords. 
Finally, life and property attained to a security 
hitherto unknown in the island. 

To fit himself, moreover, for the post of Resi- 
4cnt, Colonel Napier not only learnt Italian, but 
even acquired a knowledge of modem Greek. 
Copies of letters written by hun in both languages 
were found in his official books. The towns of 
Argostoli and Lixuri, to this day, are monuments 
of his skill, and of his indomitable energy and 
activity TTie moles, court-houses, mark^s, in 
i^iZ^^ amongst the frvdt. of his exertion. 
To repeat the old classic saying, the stranger has 
but to look around, if he desire to see countless mo- 
HTunents of the famous Resident. The Cephalonians 
have felt it needless to raise to his memory any par- 
ticular testimonial. No man, however, can make 
such great changes as Colonel Napier did, without 
causing, for the time at least, great hostility. 
After nine years of a meritorious rule, advantage 
was taken of his absence on leave in England to 
leihove him from his Residency, in consequence 
of a petition got up by a disreputable minority ; 
siany of whom had only too good reason for dread- 
ing the activity and honesty of the English ruler. 

It must, however, be confessed, in justice to Six 

i2 
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IVe^erick Adazn, thai there were some faults 
ihe otiber ride aim. The Napiers were notoriously. 
•brajB more fitted to command than to obej, and, 
thou^ geiteroiu and indulgent as chiefs, they 
cften proved themaelTeB disobedient and unruly 
•8 suhordmates. Moreover, Colonel Napier un- 
doubtedly indolged at times at Ccpbalonia in acta 
of arlntXBiy violeiice, which, however much they 
nuy be palliated under the circumstances, cannot 
be gravely defended. Oh one occasion, hearing 
Kreain^ and learning that a titled Ionian was 
beating Iub wife, he ruabed into the house, and 
inflicted on the ^>ot, with his riding-whip, a serere: 
personal <dutstiflement on the astonished husband.. 
To be Bnre, he immediately afterwards sent to 
offer to tbe soiferer complete personal satdsfacfion. 
But the Ionian, ignorant of Western refinements 
in such matters, and unused to the pistol, refused 
to understand how the being shot at could fully 
atone for the disgrace of having been flogged. 

On other occasions, when his veiy excellent 
roads were being made by compnlsory labour, 
Colonel Napier would jump off his horse, and by 
the energetic use of his whip infuse unwonted ac- 
tivity into the idle labourers. But notwithstanding 
these and other minor defects, the name of Napier 
will always stand out unrivalled among the list 
of Englishmen who have figured in the Ionian 
Islands. Therefore, the disgrace of having dis- 
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i such a man from office detracts considerably 
the fame of Sir Frederick Adam. 
3 firmness and justice of Napier had pre- 
i quiet in the early days of the Protectorate 
gst the restless Cephaloniaiis, who gave so 

trouble to many of his successors.* From 
jparture may be dated the death-blow to the 
try position of Residents in the Islands. By 
mstitution of 1817, they were entitled to the 

honours as the Lord High Commissioner. 
5ir Frederick Adam, partly from a feeling of 
isy, and partly in deference to the aristocra- 
arty, laboured to nullify the position and 
3 of the office. The Residents, therefore, 
became men of little influence in the Islands, 
3, as the representatives of the Lord High 
nissioners, they stiU held the first rank, and 
supposed to be the chief rulers. The Com- 
Dners themselves paid rare visits, and only 
few days, to the out-stations, so that after a 
England could be said to be properly repre- 
i only in Corfu ; the rulers of which attempted 
inage the details of aU the Islands. But as 
were unequal to the task, the rein was given 
cal intrigues and injustices, and the British 

the 22nd of April, 1829, he wrote to Sir F. Adam: " My reasons for 
lecure are these. Our government is just. Whatever its errors may 

• are not intentional All our great proprietors of currants are 

I the English market ; the peasant and noble hate each other, so that 
jcy cannot exist ; intrigue may, and does, but it can do nothing against 
s. After all, Cephalonia is your weak pouit/' 
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Government fell into contempt. It was even sus- 
pected at times of approving of the local anarchy.* 
The small salaries of the Residents not permittmg 
them to show much hospitality, contributed to 
their greater isolation, and uselessness in the 
Islands. The result was that the Government 
became Greek without being national The febe 
position of England, with reference to the Treaty 
of Paris, could be condoned only by practical 
benefits, resulting from the actual rule of English- 
men. If this were unnecessary, and if the Greeh 
were quite fit to govern themselves, then in cont 
mon honesty such a reform became necessary as 
should make the Ionian Government responsible to 
the nation ; instead of being alternately the tool, 
or the deceiver, of the despotic British Cominis- 
sioners.f 

But such a reform, since the temper of the 
lonians had been shown during the Greek revolu- 
tion, could lead only to a constant demand for 
union with Greece. In short, if England were 
resolved to keep the Islands, and at the same time 
to enforce good government, the only plan was 
that of Sir Thomas Maitland ; namely, to rule aC' 

* Of course this suspicion was absurd ; but knowing the irresistible power 
of England, the people in the subordinate islands naturally held the English 
Government responsible for all the evils that it did not prevent. 

f It is no disproof of despotism in Lord High Commissioners, that tbey 
have sometimes been the tools of others. The same may be said of many 
despotic kings and emperors in history, who were not thereby acquitted ot 
the responsibility which attaches to all despotic authority. 
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tively through the Lord High Commissioner and 
Ms Residents. The only wise alternative was to 
consent to the Union, as has been finally done in 
1863. 

To Sir Frederick Adam has been attributed the 
fenlt, that the magnificent schemes of education, 
i-dfor which the Earl of Guildford sacrificed so much 
Nnne and money, led to no permanent beneficial 
fStesult. But neither in number, civilization, nor 
^irealth, were the Islands at that time suited for 
s^flie establishment of such an university as that 
■contemplated by the philanthropic, but eccentric, 
^British peer.* Moreover, Sir Frederick could 
not be expected after Lord Guildford's death to 
accept a legacy which would tie down the Govern- 
ment to an expensive and doubtful undertaking. 
On a small scale, however, the latter carried on 
the plan at its own expense. The efforts of the 
Lord High Commissioner to establish colleges and 
schools have failed of complete success ; chiefly 
through jealousy of English interference, and from 
the eflfects of religious prejudices. The young 
lonians have always preferred being educated in 
France, or Italy, or latterly at Athens, to attending 
the local schools and universities. 

Sir Frederick Adam was unfortunately too fond 
<rf pomp and display. It appears that he con- 
templated having a guard of lancers in Corfu, for 

* Davy, Jervis. 
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irliioh he wm jurtly ridiculed by Colonel Napier, 
But I cumot leam that he ever earned his desi^ 
into effect Sir Thomas Maitland, finding the old 
palAce in the dtadel too small, had built a large 
and handaome palace to the north of the Esplanade, 
I& Frederick, not contented with this, built another 
lionse of coDudez&ble dimensions, and called it the 
' Gamio. It was meant for a country house ; but 
U it is but a little more than a mile from the 
to>wn, it is lueUsB in that capacity, and has rarely 
been .occupied by the Commissioners themselves. 
The expense of this third palace was estimated at 

2o,oo(m:» 

Sir Frederick Adam was the first to carry out tin 
oonTentum named in the Treaty of Paris, with 
which ^ Thomas Maitland had wisely dispensed. 
tn seven years, it was calculated that 154,000^ 
were spent on the fortifications of Corfu.f Liberty 
throve as little under the second as it had doBe 
under the first Lord High Commissioner, though 
the nobles had now more influence. As the Pri- 
mary Council with its double lists packed the As- 
sembly, and as the ballot had been abolished by the 
British Protectorate, even the small constituencies 
did not all use their votes. Colonel Napier calcu- 
lated the electors in Cephalonia at about 600 in his 
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ime ; but, he added, that 320 were the most who 
bad ever voted smee the abolition of the ballot. 
He also pronounced the system of police to be more 
liarassing than that of Austria, with far less excuse 
for its severity. 

Sir Frederick Adam checked the road-making 
kbours of Colonel Napier, by abolishing through- 
out the Islands the system of corvees^ or forced 
labour; and he substituted, as regarded Cepha- 
kmia, a tax for the importation of cattle, without 
taking the trouble of inquiring from his Resident 
flie quantity of cattle imported. Long afterwards 
his Excellency learned that scarcely any cattle were 
ever sent to that island. 

The poor peasants were still tried in the Italian 
language, which they could not understand, to the 
detriment of justice and of equity. This great evil 
was not destined to be entirely remedied for many 
years. 

The arbitrary high police powers were occa- 
rionaUy used by all the Lord High Commissioners. 
Early in 1829, Colonel Napier himself made use of 
them, to punish the destruction by goats of valuable 
trees in the Black Forest of Cephalonia. The goats 
were seized, but the owners assaulted the constable 
with stones, and wounded him on the head. Napier 
knew that it was useless to send the case to the 
tribunals, on account of the wholesale perjury, 
which was then habitual. He therefore \iYccv^^i 
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Bentenoed nx of the trffeDclers to a month's im- 
ipmcaaaeat in jail wkh. izvsis ; wliilst he confiscated 
one-third of ^uar goats ; all of which was approved 
hy Sir Frederic Adam. 

^eLord HighCommiflmoDei', it maybe presumed, 
from tihe following ^pecunen of bis conduct^ waa 
not eagcir either to discover or to punish nnjiist 
jndgeg. CcJonel Naper detected some glaringly 
diagracefol acts in whicb two Cephalonian judg^ 
were conoemed. He had reason to believe that 
thiB was not a aditazy cue, but that private persons 
dared not come forward to accuse any judge. He 
immediately aoBpended the culprits from their 
offices. But the Regent of Cephalonia, fi-om friend- 
ship to the parties, or from timidity, did not sup- 
port the oondact of die Besidcnt. He stated that 
he feared that the friends of tlic culprits at Corfti 
were too powerful not to defend them well ; so that 
it would be useless to attempt to punish them. 
These offenders were eventually removed by Sir F. 
Adam ; but they were not disgraced, nor prevented 
from again serving the Government.* 

It must be confessed, however, that Ionian judge^ 
with the example of four centuries of corruption 
under the rule of Venice, and surroim,ded by the 
influence and importunities of friends, have a most 
difficult position to maintain, and must not be re- 
garded like judges in England. For the latter are 

* Naplti CotRBpmidaics. 
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but little tempted to deviate from the paths of rec- 
titude ; and were they to do so, they would incur a 
social contempt more terrible than even the penal- 
ties of the law.* 

In consequence of the soil in most of the Islands 
being chiefly dedicated to the cultivation of cur- 
rants and olives, the com produced was never more 
than sufficient for one-third of the annual consump- 
tion of the inhabitants. Great inconvenience occa- 
sionally arose from its scarcity, which, in the event 
of war, would have been felt as a cause of weakness 
and embarrassment. It was necessary always to 
import com from Russia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. In 1828, these supplies having been insuffi- 
cient, the Government of Cephalonia were obliged 
to apply to Corfu for a large supply of com.f 

During the rule of Sir Frederick Adam, a Maltese 
colony was introduced into Cephalonia by Colonel 
Napier, with the intention of cultivating certain 
lands, and of setting an example of skill and in- 
dustry to the Greeks. The colony was settled at 
Pronos, to the south-east of the island ; but it was, 
eventually, a decided failure. The jealousy of the 
Greeks, and the discontent of the Maltese them- 
selves, together with the great expense of carrying 
out the plan, all combined to render the enterprise 

* In 1823, Colonel Napier wrote : " A good judge in Cephalonia is a greater 
man than a good judge in England or France. It is therefore very difficult to 
find such a character." In 1863 there is no such difficulty, so much is justice 
improved under the British Protectorate. 

f Napier Correspondence. 
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Abortive Bat dlH Military miscarriage only served 
to lestder more cou^cuous the general success of 
AeRendent'a adminutration. Had Colonel Napier 
been Lord Hi^ Commissioner, tbere can be no 
doubt lliat the Idaads would have attained to a 
big^ d^pve of pro^ienty and civilization under hif 
enei^etic ■nd beneficent rule. 

Sit f^ederick Adala, under the constitution 
1817, ma (to use the words of Sir Charles Napier) 
"the perfect maater of the Senate."* He had also 
mom ihdr good ■will by conceding to them some 
dure of power and influence. The Senate, there- 
fore, at his departore^ voted him a statue, and also 
20002L for a diamond star, out of the impoverished 
treasiuy. 

The average revenue of Sir Thomas Maitlandi 
appears to have somewhat exceeded 100,000/. a 
year ; whilst his average annual expenditure was 
about 87,000/. Sir Frederick Adam had a re- 
venue of 140,000?. a year, and not only !^»ent it^ 
but, in addition, he spent the 130,000?. left in the 
treasury by Sir Thomas Maitland. In times of 
peace, such as have prevailed throughout the period 
of the British Protectorate, some excuse is required 
for not keeping the expenditure within the income. 
But it appears that if the great cost of the aque- 

* KspWa Coiraaponilance. Th&t ■upnmaey of tha Lord High Cornmi*- 
sioner over tbe 3«sat« wu not leumed, but rather incrund, bjdianfonai 
ol 1848, Thlcb gava to tha Commlaaiomr tha direct iutaad of tha Indinct 
- - m ot tha MutotB. 
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duct from Benitza to Corfu be considered, and also 
: the great increase of schools (and on no better 
objects could the surplus of Sir Thomas Maitland 
^ have been spent), then the expenditure of Sir Fre- 
* derick Adam did not greatly exceed his revenue. 
f He, moreover, necessarily increa^d the taxes, a^, 
[ mthout diminishing his civil list, he made in 1828 
■' Tyith his Legislature the convention ordered by the 
r Treaty of Paris with regard to the payment of the 
' forte and garrisons.* He can, therefore, only be 
blamed for not having endeavoured, like his pre- 
decessor, to have a surplus for future improve- 
ments and emergencies. But, unlike most of his 
successors, he left, at all events, no actual debts ; 
although he introduced many material improve- 
ments. 

It would certainly have been better if he had 
not accepted any present from his friends, the 
Senate. Even the Venetians punished their pro- 
veditors when detected in receiving presents, 
though the detection appears to have been a rare 
circumstance, owing to general connivance. The 
statue, which was raised after the departure of the 
Lord High Commissioner in front of the palace, 
was of less importance, though statues were also 
amongst the things forbidden under the Venetian 
system. An Englishman should at least remember 

* Napier states the sum for fortifications alone as averaging in his time 
28,000/. a year. A parliamentary return gives the average of annual total 
payments for military protection from 1818 to 1849 as amounting to 26,000?. 
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that it IB ddy from a ratify fiee peq^ that pre- 
aente and complimmti cm be wiA honor racdved 
With ragard to the parlaafity shown hy Sit Frede- 
ridk Adam to the ariatociMy, aomdifamg nmjfaiify 
he aaid in his fiTomv 1^ probably eonridered 
ihat in ahanng his boundless authority witii t3ie 
noUefly he was making an advance firom the illSbe- 
lality of his pradeeencsrv who had retained aD 
poww in his own hands. He mi^t also honesify 
be of opinion ihAt an aiastoerallc ekm^ 
Tanta^ amongsfc the naturally deaEioQcatibc Gredn^ 
when once the abnaes and Tioes of IIm Vesietaan sy^ 
tem had been removed. The i dcaa MMf maamers and 
natinral intelligence of fheloma^ gmU)/, as aoon as 
ihar coldness to foreigners is oferoom^ always ex- 
ercised an irresistible influence ; and Sir Frederick 
had felt its effects before he became Lord High 
Commissioner. As to the love of office, considering 
the few openings, not of a political nature, for the 
active employment of young lonians, this vice is not 
more powerful in the Islands than it is in England, 
though proportionably more prominent. Even in 
England, if a person have interest enough to hold 
a public employment and does not strive to obtain 
one, his conduct (as a general rule) can arise only 
from his having independent means, or other more 
favourable prospects in view. With regard, finally, 
to the tendency to nepotism amongst the Ionian 
gentry in office, this is a matter upon which, as an 
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jliiglishman, I must decline to be the first to take 
ip a stone. It is true, fortunately, that the mass 
)f my countrjnnen have not the temptation, nor 
he inducement, to look up to office as the great 
}bject of life. But amongst those who seek such 
smplojnnents, it is well known that in England 
also success greatly depends on political and family 
influence. 

The absence of an aristocracy is, assuredly, a 
great defect in a constitutional kingdom. It is 
owing, I sincerely believe, to the utter absence of any 
permanent check on an unruly democracy that con- 
tinental Greece has ever fluctuated (since its revolt 
Erom Turkey) between popular anarchy and auto- 
cratic tyranny. And it is probable that one of the 
chief advantages that Greece will gain by the union 
of the Islands, is that leaven of refinement and of 
civilization which the Ionian gentry wiU import 
into Greece ; improved as they have been by long 
training under constitutional England. 

With aU his faults, his love of pomp, his jealousy, 
Bnd other weaknesses, Sir Frederick Adam was, 
nevertheless, an Englishman of ability and energy, 
whose government of the Islands was not, on the 
whole, discreditable to England; although it was 
tarnished by the injustice with which, as has been 
recorded, he treated one of the greatest of his coun- 
tr}Tnen. 

Doubtless, Sir Frederick, like his predecessor, be- 
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Bared lliat Chnut Britain had for ever taken posse» 
■on of die fijrtress of Corfu; and if so, his support 
of that pttrty wliicli by its property and intelligence 
vaB indined to maintain the British Protectorate, 
irift oafy the natural conduct of a Conservative 
"BnglM* gentleilian. Conservatism and Protection 
wece ctertiiied soon to carry on a long battle widi 
DemoenwrjT, and the demands for union with Greece. 
^le former have at last, in 1863, been finally de- 
ftsted Irytibe cession of the Islands to Greece, which 
fiujt wiD ivobably be generally regarded as the vir- 
tual omdemimtaon of the policy of the great majo- 
rity <tf the Lord High Commissioners. 

ffir Frederick Adam took his departure from the 
Idandi m 188S, and was succeeded by Lord Nugent 
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CHAPTER III. 

IX)BD NUOBNT, THIBD LOBD HIGH COMHISSIONBB. 

[1832 TO 1835.] 

the first Liberal Lord High Commissioner — His illegal Reform of the Con- 
stitation — The first Parliament which was dissolved by the King — Law 
Beforms — Financial Measures — Inconsistency — His Economy and Surplus 
— Change of Ministers in England — ^Lord Nugent resigns — His Memory 
cherished. 

Lord Nugent was the first liberal Lord High 

Commissioner sent to Corfu, and his memory is 

in consequence very popular with the majority 

of the lonians. Having assisted in carrying out 

great parliamentary reforms in his own country, it 

was generally hoped that he would rapidly put a 

stop to the despotic nature of the Anglo-Ionian 

Government. Arriving at Corfu on the 30th of 

November, 1832, he published on the day following 

— ^the 1st of December — a proclamation, promising 

reforms and the redress of grievances; although, 

at the same time, he praised his predecessors for 

having kept the Islands quiet, amidst surrounding 

VOL. L K 
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troubles and disturbances. He told the lonians 
that the project of a code of laws then preparing 
was sanctioned by the Protecting Power. He 
added, that where they differed from British law, 
they were suited to the customs and habits of the 
people. He spoke in favour of education and 
religious liberty, and he paid some compliments to 
the laws of ancient Greece. 

In March, 1833, the fourth Ionian Parliament 
assembled at Corfu. The three first Parliaments had 
successively expired on completing (from March, 
1818, to February, 1833) their several regular qmn- 
quennia.* 

Lord Nugent introduced, on his own authority, 
a liberal but illegal innovation in the election of 
the fourth Parliament, which was certainly an im- 
prudent and improper proceeding. The electors 
were presented with triple instead of double lists, 
from which to choose their members. They were 
also, within those limits, allowed freedom of choice. 
Generally speaking, the Assembly appears to have 
been the freest which had yet been elected ; a fact 
of which they were personally assured by Lord 
Nugent. They immediately commenced some in- 
novations, and carried with violence a law to make, 
for the first time, their discussions public. But as 
the manner of election had been illegal, this Par- 

* The first constituent Assembly of 1817 was not reckoned as one of the 
regular Parliaments. 
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liament had, in consequence, a very brief career. 
It occasioned the first exercise, by the King in 

i Council, of the power of dissolution invested in his 
Majesty by the constitution. The order, sponta- 
neously sent from home it appears, and not at Lord 
Kugenfs own suggestion, brought the proceedings 
of the fourth Parliament to a sudden and summary 
dose. 

I The fifth Parliament was elected from the double 
list, in accordance with the constitution. Lord 
Nugent felt disgusted at the ingratitude with which 
his liberal plans and intentions had been received, 
and with the abuse and calumnies of which he be- 

I came the object. In his opening speech to the new 

: Parliament, which assembled in March, 1834, he 
alluded to the ambition of parties, and to the un- 
worthy sentiments of private interest, by which the 
public good had been obstructed. He counselled 
the deputies to refrain from vain discussions, and 
from impracticable desires, and not to hasten on 
great changes before the people were prepared to 

' receive them. But it was not possible for him to 
restram the passions which he had let loose ever 
since his landing, by his evident condemnation of 
the policy of his predecessors. He undoubtedly 
gave the first blow to the stability of the Protec- 
torate, so far as that depended upon the cheerful 
submission of the majority of the inhabitants. 
Lord Nugent turned his attention to the courts 
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of jnstioei the practice of vhich he improred. H^ 
Cftiued it to be mled, that after two years no raafl 
ahonld be again tried for his life in Italian. But 
the time had not arrived for carrying out all legal 
proceedings ia Greek, fw which many and long- 
preparatoiy labours were necessary ; that language 
lumng so long been banished from oDicial and 
even firom sodal ose. His lorcUhip also undertook 
the task of preparing^a new code of laws for the 
lisland^ a measure greatly required. 

Sir Frederick Adam, besides great sums for forti- 
fications, had charged to the Ionian budget a number 
of other nulitaiy ezpeusea. The total sum was esti- 
mated, by a good authority, as averaging more than 
50,000^1 a year.* Lord Nugent obtained tie 
sanction of the Home Government to his ammgii^, 
with the Assembly to limit for the future the total 
sum to be paid to the Protectorate to 35,000/. b 
year ; 1 5,000/. of which was appropriated to the 
English part of the Ionian civil list. 

It was hoped that Lord Nugent would have given 
greater liberty than his predecessors liad done to the 
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A heavy charge, as Colonel Napier obaerves, on a ravenue of 140,001 
A parliomenlarv return calln Lord Nugeni's the rltat conTentron II 
lirr-t eonvBiition that limited the amount, hut Su- Frederick Adan 
acBOrdance with the Treaty of I'liriB, oe he iuiaeinod, obtained the A 
cona:n[ tn hia cliargu. 
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action of the Senate. But one of the ablest and 
most upright, as well as noblest of his senators, the 
Count Delladecima,* complained that his Excel- 
lency maintained the wonted despotism in the 
Council; and that he always checked the expression 
of opinion when it differed from his own. The 
same thing occiured with the Assembly. He en- 
couraged at first its freedom of action, but became 
angry directly that action was not in accordance 
with his own views. So difficult is it for the most 
liberal man not to be injuriously affected by the 
possession of unlimited power. Lord Nugent 
ejected from office a number of old servants of the 
Protectorate, and substituted for them young and 
inexperienced men of liberal opinions. Some of 
these — according to the testimony of the ablest 
Resident next to Napier ever employed in the 
Islands — ^were unable even to write, from want of 
education, t 

Finding the pension-fund lying useless in the 
treasury. Lord Nugent employed it in loans of 
money, at six per cent., to the peasantry .$ The 
excellence of this measure can be appreciated only 
by those who are aware of the horrible system of 
exorbitant usury, by which the peasants were left 

• In the Introduction, at page 29, is narrated the honorable manner in 
which the first Count Delladecima obtained his title, the date of which is 1704, 

f Baron d'Everton, the Resident (for twenty years), first of Cephalonia, 
and afterwards of Santa Maura. 

J Jervis. 
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to dw.iB»^ o£ their landlords. Sir Thomas Mait- 
Imd, aldionj^ he had endeavoured to mitigate 
had not poiMMed the same means for remedying the 
•vfl. For the pension-fimd was only commenced 
mder hb rak. 

But tSie diief reputation left hy this Lord High 
ComnuBBOiier was that of a good economist. Sir 
Humus Ibitlftnd had found only a few pence in 
the lanim treaeury, and had left in it at his death 
180,000/. Lord Nugent received from Sir Fre- 
deiv^ Adam an empty treasury, hut he left to his 
mcoenoi a aarplus of more than 136,000/. How- 
ever, nearly 80,000/. of this was the amount of the 
abore4nentioD«d pension-fund, an institution due 
to the care and forethought of the first British 
ruler.* Lord ^Nugent somewhat lessened the re- 
venue hy lowering the duty on grain, and by other 
reductions, to wliich his successor attributed much 
of his embarraasment.t 

In 1834 a temporary change of ministry occurred 
in England, in consequence of which Lord Nugent 

* U. FranfoU Lenoiniant, vbo paid a short visit to the Ionian Islanda > 
few jeaxt ttgo, bu repeatedly puhilahed aKainst Englnfld pampbleU, in -wliid 
all ttie most abanrd CBlDmniea, of a vary small and extreme section of lonitiiii 
are annonnced m serioiis facta. Signoi Lombaido, of Zante, is said la ban 
craninied the 7onng Frenchman irith some of those specimena of what Croai 
mendax audel in Bittoria, sitch as of old astonished JuvcnaL The roUowing 
is this author's acconnl of Lord Nui^t's surplus: "En 1833, lorsque Lori 
Nugent quitta le Haul Comniiasariat, at le remit ^ Sir Howard Douglas, If 
caisses de I'Eut lonien reiiferniaient encore 126, 650;. livr^E en rfaervB, w- 
Multat da adminiitralious V^nilknne, Enssect Franfoite." Itnagine Vencliaio, 
Buasians, and French, all laaiing their treasurea buhind thsm t 

t Fuilon'i Ufo <i Sa Howard Douglm. 
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(apprehending that thenceforth he would not be 
supported in his liberal policy) resigned his post, 
and returned to England, in March, 1835. His 
memory, in spite of many eccentricities, is still 
cherished in the Islands by the Liberal party 
generally. 




CHAPTER IV. 



EOB aOWAKD DOUGLAS, BART., FOUBTH 
LOBD EIGU COMMlSSIONEIi. 

[1835 TO 1841.] 

I|^M mointed hy a ConseryntiTa Ministry — Acta ind 
nomuB Mailland — Improvea the Aqneduct — Exjida 
X Society— Ita Troubles— Lord John Eiusell i 
b HoWKil's BlruggleB with tie Liharala — Patriarch deptmd 
~ b Lotd Joltn RasBcU — Sir Jtoirard'H Policy and Succ 
Cedt ci JtKin immnl\ Ti nlMimiiiiilii — AocusBtionB oF Promlytism- 
nhmr<M fliilwt Kii^lBh OSciaU to leam Greek — Xeglect ol hia Orden 
—Ban hli Cmdnet irlll be jadged. 

Sib Howard Douglas received his appointment 
fcom a Conservative minister ; but soon after his 
arrival at Corfu there was a change of ministry in 
England, the Whigs being again installed in office. 
This circumstance increased the difficulty of bia 
task in maintaining tranquillity and contentmrat 
in the lalmids. It emboldened the Liberal party to 
oppose his government, and to make firequent 
appeals to the ministry at home. They confidently 
believed that the Whig Colonial Minister would 
only be too happy to find fault with and, if poa- 
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lible, to recaU the Conservative Lord High Coniinis- 
ioner. But in this they were mistaken. The 
ninisters appear to have felt the inconvenience 
Jiat would arise from mixing up the domestic and 
party poMcs of England with the government of a 
valuable foreign dependency. It was determined, 
therefore, to confirm Sir Howard Douglas in his 
post, and to support his government so long as it 
could be done conscientiously. The memorials of 
the Ionian agitators were, therefore, returned to 
them unanswered by the Colonial Minister.* 

The appointment of a staunch Conservative had 
alarmed the Liberal party in the Islands, the in- 
fluence and hopes of which had been so raised by 
the promises of Lord Nugent. Sir Howard found 
himself attacked as soon as he had assumed office 
by a strong and violent opposition. But he was not 
a man to be deterred by threats or abuse. He made 
no secret of his admiration for Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, and of his determination to tread in his and 
Sir Frederick Adam's footsteps. Before his arrival, 
he appears to have well studied the past history of 
the Islands ; and he had arrived at the decided con- 
viction that the lonians were wholly unfit for 
self-govemment, in the English sense of the term. 
The frankness with which he announced these 
views gave general oflfence, and excited to fury the 
Liberal party. The restless intrigues and secret 

* The Marquis of Normanby. 
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^aoKf&nxaBB against the government sorely tried 
die temper and patieoce of the Lord High Commi* 
-ricmer. For although both the fifth and sixA 
'Paiiliaiiuels ware elected in accordance with the 
"Ottutatnlaon of 1817, yet Lord Nugent's rule had 
4trei^;tfaened the Liberal party even in the Att 
nemUy. ^Ilie latter was not, therefore, as pliable h 
tepredetxaaon liad been to thewishesof government 
Tbe ax& Pariiament opened on the 1st MaK^h, 
1-889. ^le AflBembly instantly began by disputdng 
the light of the Senate to take part in the fonna- 
lion ^jf the new code of laws. The secret sodety 
of the Hrtairia was also discovered in the aamA 
year j and the Greek journals were in consequence 
lefased admiaaion into the Ionian Islands. 

Sir Howard Douglas was resolved to rule do' 
spotically, as the two first Commissioners had done, 
conscientiously believing such a course to be neces- 
aaiy. But he was also, like them, anxious to con- I 
fer material benefits on the Islands. J^otwith- 
standing Russian intrigues both at Athens and in i 
the Ionian Islands, he endeavoured to cultivate a I 
good understanding with the government of Otho, 
with the view to the reciprocal advantages of 
commerce. He also promoted the formation of 
roads ; whilst bis scientific talents obtained a uaefiil 
field in repairing the aqueduct made by Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, and. in correcting some defecta in ito 
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original construction.* He moreover built a poor- 
z house and a lunatic asylum ; improved the prisons ; 
d and spent large sums on education. He also frus- 
trated an attempt made by the Pope to establish a 
Roman Catholic see in the Ionian Islands. A person 
called at the palace, and described himself as the 
^ Bishop of Corfu, but he was ordered to leave the 
■^ island within twenty-four hours, and he obeyed the 
:^ imperative mandate. Had he hesitated, the powers 
g rf the high police, as his Excellency informed him, 
^ would have been quickly brought into action. 
^ Sir Howard Douglas greatly asssisted Sir Ed- 
: mund Lyons, the English minister at Athens, with 
his moral support in checking the cruelty aad 
tyranny exercised over the Greeks by King Otho 
and his corrupt government: and he exposed 
those disgraceful proceedings in his Government 
Gazette to the contempt of the Ionian people. 
But many of these, tampered with by Russian 
influenpe and by the agents of Otho, strenuously 
denied the misgovemment at Athens, which was 
patent to all Europe; and they retorted, more- 
over, on Sir Howard by the most atrocious 
calumnies. The ranks of his enemies were swelled 
by disappointed ambition, but this misfortune is 

* Dr. Davy. Mr. Fullom, in his Life of Sir Howard Douglas^ makes a sin- 
gnlar mistake in attributing to him the original formation of the aqueduct, 
p. 318: — " The town of Corfu had long suffered from a scarcity of water, and 
he looked around for a source of supply, which he found on a neighbouring 
height, where it had been unheeded before." 
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hMPdty TWthy of mention. It has been common 
to a& Lend: High Commissioners, and it is common, 
hideed, to Tolen everywhere. Count Bulgari, one 
rf dn first nobLes of Corfu, became, it is said, the 
imoiiDcalalde enemy of Sir Howard Douglas, be- 
«HUe he WB8 not reappointed for the third time 
■• Pnudoat ai the Senate. Few persons wiU 
nam jmbBDA (as so many formerly did) that the 
Phflosthodoz Society was a myth, or an 
ven^ML <rf tiw-English Government. All honest 
loniaDS— the xugority, that is — ^now confess the 
tnitli, uid many glory in the tact. Why, in- 
deed, shonld Greeks be ashamed of having be- 
longed to ft'socdety whose grand idea was a general 
xuing of the Greek race with a view to the resto- 
ration of the empire of Constantinople? The plan 
of driving the Mahomodans out of Europe might be 
deemed visionarj-, but could never be considered 
dishonourable by Greeks. But England, as the 
friend of Turkey, was bound, she believed, sternly 
to repress all such attempts. It appears, however, 
that a revolution in Greece, and the dethronement 
of Otho, formed a part of the general plan. The 
ramifications of the plot were discovered in Cepha- 
Ionia, and in the other islands, as well as in Oorfo. 
The Bishops of Ithaca and Paxo also received over- 
tures from the Philorthodox Society in Greece at 
the commencement of 1848. 

The want of morality in many Greeks is too 
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fipequently displayed by a marked contempt for 
facts. It is this lamentable defect which, more 
than any other, has checked in Great Britain the 
natural feelings of interest which would otherwise 
have been universally felt for the Hellenic race. 
It is a common saying in England, that facts are 
stubborn things. In Greece there is no such 
proverb. Greeks cherish very grand ideas, before 
which they are of opinion that everything, in- 
cluding truth, should unhesitatingly be made to 
bend. Many of them, indeed, seldom tell a fact as 
it really occurred, unless by so doing it suits their 
immediate purposes. Moreover, having advanced 
an untruth, they too often support it with the most 
invincible obstinacy. If the detection be so clear 
that denial appears to be impossible, then the false- 
hood is dropped for the moment without shame 
or apology, and only to be used again on the first 
opportunity.* 

Sir Howard Douglas experienced the truth of 
these remarks. Lord John Russell had succeeded 
the Marquis of Normanby as Colonial Minister. 
The Whig Minister, no especial friend to the Lord 
High Commissioner, was nevertheless unmistakably 
disgusted with the false accusations and calumnious 
insinuations of certain lonians. A more upright, 
honourable, and high-minded man than Sir Howard 

* These remarks do not apply to the majority of the Ionian gentry, who, 
the author trusts, are destined to reform the great defect of so many of their 
countr\'men. 
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Dsb^M Berrer existed, whatever may have been 
tte «non oi his government. Was it wonderful, 
tiken, diat low personal calumnies against such m 
Bli^ifli gentleman should be sternly rebuked bj 
Lmd S<All Boaielt, in spite of difference of party 
poUtics? 

■ Fighting widi such unworthy weapons, ruinoua 
to die best cause, and which the spirit of honor, 
ifnot <rf reHpon, should have repudiated, it could 
BOt be taFpiinng that the Ionian Liberals failed to 
obtAm the support of the Government or people of 
Sir Howard Douglas continued hia 
ar, intepeolive of these foolish and ill-directfid 
tttacb, wiA unshaken energy and resolution. The 
power ai the high police, supported by the British, 
garriBm in caee of need, lent an irresistible ph3rsicall 
force to the aid of his moral resolution. The 
smallest attempts at disturbances were everywhere 
throughout the Islands suppressed with a high hand, 
amidst the compulsory submission of the liberal 
party. 

But Sir Howard sought also to please, by mate- 
rial benefits, the people whom he ruled so drapotic- 
ally.* He was of opinion that even the 35,00(M. 
a year to which the Government of his predecessor 
had limited the payments to England by the Ionian 
treasury was too great a burden on Ihe revenue. 

* Sir Howud made on exceUent appointment, that of Sir Geoige Maicona 
(wbo bad first eotereil into public life in Cephaloaia at the nqnest of % 
Chules Napier) to be a membei of the Sapreme Conncil of Justice, SqiMak- 
berl9,lB10; his predecesBor, Jndgs DeUadecuna, having rttlgatd jrtm St 
'mlci. Sit Geaige Marcoran wu abdved by Sir Ueniy Storki in 1861. 
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3Je requested, therefore, permission to abolish that 
charge, and to spend the amount in internal im- 
piovements. Although the request obtained only 
9k partial success, it was deserving of gratitude 
Brom the lonians. On the contrary, however, it 
became the foundation of fresh calunmies, as if His 
Elxcellency had been actuated by mean and selfish 
motives in making such a request The conduct 
in this respect of the Chevalier Mustoxidi, the able 
but unscrupulous enemy of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, was justly reprobated by Lord ^ John 
Russell 

Sir Howard Douglas continued after his arrival 
the task of his predecessor, by preparing a new 
code of laws.* One of his proposed measures in- 
terfered with the old law of marriage, which ex- 
tended to absurd lengths the restrictive degrees of 
aflinity. This was interpreted by the Liberals into 
an attack upon religion. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, at the instigation of Russia, encouraged 
the outcry against the innovation. The Assembly 
and the people were in a ferment. An unconsti- 
tutional motion was about to be made regarding 
the money guaranteed to England. The Lord High 
Commissioner had obtained a reluctant permission 
from Lord John Russell to dissolve the Parliament 
in case of necessity, of which he now availed him- 
self in December, 1839. The sixth Parliament 

* Bfr. Fullom is mistaken in supposing that the idea of the new code of 
laws originated with Sir Howard Douglas. To Lord Nugent that credit is 
jmtly due. 
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bad wot iMted nine months. His next operatios 
m to wamt tiw p^wre of a number of gentlemea 
1 to be connected with the Philorthodox 
It may be believed, however, that these 
pqpen oontuned nothing which the English Go 
fmniiait oodU consider as treasonable, for no steps 
vore tafan cillier to publish their contents or to 
pmidi Aow with whom they were found.* In 
ooBsequaio^ the Liberal party were the better 
epaUed to perust in th^ assertions that no such 
soeiety leaDy existed. In these repressive pro- 
eeedmgi Sir Howard appears to have been some' 
iriut hasty. He acted as if there had existed b 
real dangear of the forcible expulsion of the Englisli 
from tiie Islands. He forgot that those who tarn 
very strong can afford to be very generous. Efl 
adopted measures of repression akin to those which,! 
when exercised by Continental despots, have ever 
excited the indignation of Englishmen. 

There were,, however, ample proofs that Count 
George Capodistrias, a younger brother of the 
murdered President of the Greek Republic, re- 
siding at Athens, was planning a general rising' 
of the Greeks, and had already opened comnrn- 
nications for that purpose with the Patriarch of 



* For Mr. Fullom's na 
gentlemen to the gallow 
Count Viaro Capo^trlaa,' anil uiliera 
been eatabliabed (gainat tbe gentleir 
uid never ODBwered tba cliailen^-e. 
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Constantinople. By the joint action of Sir Howard 
Douglas; of Sir Edmund Lyons, the minister at 
Athens; and of the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the necessary impulse was given to the 
Porte. Soon the Corfu Gazette announced to the 
lonians that the Patriarch of Constantinople had 
been deposed.* 

A letter arrived from Lord John Russell, when 

it was too late, forbidding the dissolution of the 

Ionian Parliament. The persevering attacks of the 

lonians, however much marred by exaggerations 

and calumnies, began to have some effect on the 

Colonial Minister. Not that he ever appears to 

have credited, to the very last, an3rthing in the 

least derogatory to the character of Sir Howard. 

But he began to think his system too haughty and 

unconciliating. Doubtless, also, he felt (though 

prudence forbade his publishing such an opinion), 

the false position in which England, especially 

leformed England, stood before the Ionian people 

in regard to the Treaty of Paris. The Lord High 

: Commissioner, a staunch Conservative, had none of 

these qualms of conscience. He believed that 

Great Britain retained the Islands partly for its 

own purposes, but still more for the benefit of 

the lonians, and of Europe generally. He rightly 

considered that the continuance of the Protectorate 

* Fullom. 
VOL. I. L 
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I Ibe rendered imposdble firom the moment 
dut'Oaiqilete freedom and indepcndeuce were en- 
flond *o liie Ionian people. Events have proved 
the 'Bceawicy of his for^ight. But it must not be 
■apposed'that even Sir Howard Douglas believed 
(iMtBq^buid had fully done its duty to the Islands. 
In a despatch to the Colonial Minister, he wrote. 
'*/Pmth«nd a strong sense of duty compel me to 
deebve Aat the internal state of the country, the 
mural and physical state of tlie people, have not 
been benefited by British connexion, so far as to 
|ffOtect va hereafter from the reproach of having 
attamded Jess to their interests than to our own."* 
He also brought to the notice of the EngUsh Go- 
'veniment the evils resulting from the liabihty of 
the jadges to be removed every five years. But M i 
steps were taken to alter the rule. 1 

The seventh Parhament opened on the 24th Fe- 
bruary, 1840. The Government had energetically 
exerted the means fumiabed by the constitution of 
1817, to elect an obedient and submissive Assembly. 
The effects of Lord Nugent's liberal policy had now 
disappeared. All the officials were again, as in the 
time of Sir Thomas Maitland, the faithful -BerYaBtB 
of the Protectorate. The victories of Sir HowRrd 
Douglas over the Pope, and over the Patrisroh and 
the extreme Liberals, had now consolidated his 
government. In vain the hostile and able Cheva- 
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Ker Mustoxidi * and the ftiriouB PapaEoicolas of 
London, wrote letters and pamj^ets to Lord 
John Kussell, in which unfonnded calumnies 
=wepe mixed up with some severe truths. The 
success of Sir Howard was complete. In /iddition 
to his other acts he had the honor of promul- 
gating the code of laws commenced by his prede- 
cessor, and finished by himself. They passed the 
Assembly with few alterations, and we^re duly con- 
finned by the Queen. The obsequious Assembly 
iwrished to petition her Majesty to prolong the 
government of Sir Howard Douglas, but he had 
the good sense to desire the passage to be expunged 
from the address. He acted wisely, coming as it 
did from an Assembly elected rigidly in accordance 
^vith the constitution of 1817, and completely sub- 
servient to himself. Moreover, he felt the in- 
creasing coldness and hesitation of Lord John 
Russell's support, and he resented his frequent 
injunctions in favour of conciliation. He did not, 
however, object to the vote of a monument in his own 
honor; and an obelisk placed a little beyond the 
Esplanade was after his departure duly erected to 
his memory. The ladies of Corfu also presented a 
handsome testimonial to Lady Douglas, whose 

♦ The Chevalier Mustoxidi died at Corfu in 1861, when the writer of these 
pages attended lus public funeral. At the time of his death he held the office 
of archoiif which he had resigned in Sir Howard's rule, and had become 
apparently a staunch Protectionist, though he has been accused of having been 
the secret agent of Russia. 

L2 
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amiable virtues had given so pleasing and healthy 
a tone to Ionian societ}-. The testimonials were 
sincere proofs of the attachment of the upper 
classes, but not certainly of the lonians generally. 
The great majority of landed proprietors, vrho had 
much to lose, were ever alive to the benefit d 
British protection to a half-civilized race. Secimty 
of life and property Avere in their eyes more im- 
portant than liberty and independence, especially 
as they could see no reasonable signs that the time 
for realizing tlie great nationd idea had yet 
arrived. 

An Ionian, famed for reckless assertions, ac- 
cused the Lord High Commissioner of having 
endeavoured to make proselj'tes amongst the 
people. The only foundation for this accusation 
was the fact that some dissenting missionarv, en- 
tirelj' of his o^vn accord, occasioned a riot in Coifu 
by attempting, most imprudently, to disseminate 
amongst the people some papers containing extracts 
from the New Testament. 

In the time of Sir Howard Douglas, it was but a 
■?mall party which openly advocated the Union ; so 
impracticable an idea was it then generally con- 
sidered, even by the Liberals.* 



■ In 1839, HiutOTidi irrotc in hie memoriil to Ih? Colonial Minister: 
" There is not in the Joninn Islands a lieart that Joea not prefer Britiah pro- 
tection to any other political condition, but ei-ery one baa sense enough to tits- 
tingniBh betireen Britain and her representative." Signor Fapanieoks, ia his 
punphletg, repeated!}' made the same asaertian in favour at the Protectoiate. 
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In his private capacity, Sir Howard was the 
model of an English gentleman. He has been ac- 
cused of being too aristocratic, which is the only 
charge made against his personal character by 
lonians of honour and respectability. In society, 
Sir Howard and Lady Douglas gave the much- 
needed example of strict propriety; and the doors 
of the palace were closed against persons of in- 
different character or conduct. The hospitality of 
the Lord High Commissioner was unbounded, and 
by acquiring him many friends amongst travellers 
of distinction, helped to extend in England a good 
opinion of his government. 

Of all the Lord High Commissioners, Sir Howard 
Douglas appears to have been the only one who 
disapproved of the manner in which the English 
Residencies and other civil posts were habitually 
given to Englishmen wholly ignorant of the lan- 
guage necessary in order to perform their duties 
efficiently. For although in his day Greek had 
not yet become the language of the law, or of 
official acts, yet in anticipation of the period when 
they were decreed to become so, he caused his 
secretary, on the 28th of January, 1837, to write 
the following circular to the English officials : 

"Sir, — I am directed by the Lord High Com- 
missioner to draw your attention to the Act passed 
in the last extraordinary session of Parliament, re- 
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lative to the introduction of the Greek and English 
ae languages of tlie State, and to acquaint you that 
a. knowledge of the Greek language will be required 
of the British fiinctionaries whenever this measurft 
shall be practically adopted or enforced, and thafl 
it iSj consequently, incumbent on them, to uiiite 
themselves masters of tliat language," 

"Will it be believed by ;li6bmen, that in 1863, 
twenty-five years after sensible and i^tional 

order was given, no Kesid t was ever required 
know Greek, nor was hia even knowing Italian 
perafive?* As the onl)- Lord High Commissiom 
ever anxious to remove sn h a national diagri 
the memorj' of Sir Howai Douglas deservt 
held in respect.. He also i de great efforts to inb' 
prove agriciUtiire in the I: lands. But intriguea 
and the unbusiness-likc habits of the people crippled 
his efforts, and rendered them almost nugatory. 

The government of Sir Howard aa a whole, will 
in England be judged, like that of Sir Thomas 
Maithind, according to the politics of the reader. 
If he be a Conservative, and also believe that the 
Islands should not have been ceded, then lie jnust 

• Tliis nppejira to be a tnJj English fault. Lord MfloaulaT (apeaking of 
the Dflcien ontprprise) jpvea us an instance of it in the fifili Volume of his 
History, page ^33, closing with this xemark: "Even after all we have fcsn 
of tliB perverse Imbecility of llie directors at tlie company, it feeiuB strui.'^ 
that they ebould have sent a colony to a lemote part of the world, wiiere it 
was certain that there must be constant inleiconrse, peaceable or bos^e, with 
the Spaniards, and yet should not have token cue that tbeie should bs in llic 
whale colony a sia^e penon who knew a little Spanish." 
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approve of hia general policy, though he may 
regret that it was sullied by a somewhat haughty 
despotism. But he will be disposed to condemn 
tiiftt policy if he be a Liberal, or one who prefers 
justice to political expediency. But let such a 
reader remember that, at the period referred to, no 
Englishman ever imagined the possibility of that 
cession, which has now taken place in 1863, to the 
astonishment of the civilized world. 

Sir Howard widied the Ionian people to be pre- 
pared for free institutions by sure and gradual 
means. This he intimated to the Parliament in his 
&rewell speech of 1841, of which the follomng is 
an extract : 

"I must earnestly recommend a steady perse- 
verance in this laudable spirit, and a prosecution 
of those measures, and a cherishing of those insti- 
tutions, which can alone prepare the Ionian people 
to discharge properly the arduous duties which free 
institutions impose ; institutions, however, which if 
prematurely introduced would prove a far greater 
injury than a boon to the people themselves; for 
becoming the sport and prey of a few ambitious 
and intriguing men, the Ionian people would neither 
have the benefit and protection of a stable Govern- 
ment, nor the energy and vigour of a free state." 

In his financial measures, Sir Howard Douglas 
was not fortunate. Sir Frederick Adam ^vas the 
only one of his predecessors who had left no surplus 
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in the treasury. Sir Ho-n-ardwos the first to incur 
debts. Lord Nugent left in the ti-easurj 126,550/. 
Not only did his successor spend this surjjlus, but 
in spite of an inci-eased revenue he incurred a debt 
estimated at 150,450/. ; nearly 80,000/. of which 
was due to the Protecting Government,* 

The reduction of taxes by Lord Nugent have 
been mentioned as occasioning the debts of Sir 
Howard Douglas; but the validity of the excuse 
has not been established. The duty on grain, 
abolished by Lord Nugent, was reimposed by his 
successor. Moreover, the f ling off of the revenue ' 
did not commence till a few years after^e arrival' 
of the latter. But for the first four years of his 
rule, his expenditure greatly exceeded that of Lord 
Nugent, and was considei ly in excess of the re- 
venue. It was, therefore, the great increase of his 
expenditure, in public works and improvements, 
which occasioned the very considerable deficit, 
which Sir Howard Douglas unfortunately^ left be- 
hind him, in the place of the large surplus he had 
found on his arrival. 

• Vide Appendix C. Sir Howard's eipenditnro was always greatly m 
excesi of hie revenue, la 1838, the excess fell little stiort of SO,DDDI., lie 
revenue being i03,HOL, and the eipeaditure 250,1351. 
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MB. MACKENZIE, FIFTH LOBD HIGH COMMISSIONER. 

[1841 TO 1843.] 

Mr. Mackenzie's Difficulties — Appoints a new President of the Senate — ^Noble 
Conduct of Count Delladecima — Permanent Judges desirables-Mr. Macken- 
zie's Economy — ^Error which led to his Recall. 

The hopes of the Liberal party in the Ionian . 
Islands were revived by the appointment of Mr. •^ 
Mackenzie. The substitution of a Whig civilian for 
a Tory general was hailed with joy. With a Liberal 
Commissioner in the Islands, and a Liberal Govern- 
ment at home, great things ,were naturally to be ex- 
pected. Nor did Mr. 'Mackenzie disappoint those 
expectations. Had his rule been prolonged to the 
usual period, he would undoubtedly have been the 
great reformer of the Ionian constitution, instead of 
leaving the task to his successor. Lord Seaton. There 
is reason to believe that his reforms would have 
been more gradual, moreover, and therefore less de- 
structive in their tendencies than the rapid and 
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extra<jrdmary changes of Lord Seaton. But to Mr. 
Mackenzie there happened a misfortune similar 
to that which had occurred to his predecessor. 
Appointed by a minister of his own party, he had 
to sca-ve the greater part of his time under the 
control of a political opponent. The Earl of Derby,' 
the new Colonial Minister (acting on the Whig pre- 
cedent), did not immediately recall Mr. Mackenaie,: 
but the latter aoon experienced the coldness of 
official support. Moreover, the party in the Islan( 
opposed to reforms kept up a correspondence wil 
Sir Howard Douglas, now become a Conservatii 
member of the English Parliament. It was onlj 
natural that Sir Howard, as a lately returned Com- 
missioner of Conservative p< itics, should have had 
great influence with the Earl of Derby. It was 
equally natural that he should be opposed to the 
Ionian pohcy of Mr. JIackenzie, both tis a pai*ty 
man and on personal grounds. For. the policy of 
his successor was the direct condemnation of his 
own. Indeed, the former (with bad taste, as many 
thought, or with proper frankness, as others con- 
sidered it) had hinted soon after his arrival hia dia- 
approval of the financial measures of bis ])!■?- 
decesaor.f It is also believed that the new Lord 
High Commissioner was not sufficiently obedient to 

" Then Lord Stnnley. 

t It is reporlad that in hia fiift speech to th« Senate (of which I have iia 
copy), he alalod that the pnynient oS the debts left hy Sic Howard Donglu 
iToold neowsitate thasde irf jutional proptrty. 
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e insteuctioiis of his ministerial chief. It is certain 
at the position of Mr. Mackenzie had become em- 
xrafising^ and that it was difficult for him to retain 
i post without some sacrifice of his poKtical inde- 
ndence. Mr. Mackenzie, however, determined to 
rry out at all risks his schemes of reform. But the 
tnate, including the President, were the faithful 
iminees, and were also wedded to the system of 
8 predecessor. He found himself opposed by the 
snate in his proposed measures of reform. It did 
it appear to him that he could govern in harmony 
[111 the President of the Senate, who had been 
^pointed on the recommendation of Sir Howard 
Duglas. Now the constitution furnished him (in 
e second year of his rule) with the desired oppor- 
nity. Whilst the members of the Senate were 
uned for five years, the President was appointed 
dy for two years and a half. At the end of that 
aiod the Lord High Commissioner was authorized 
ther to renew the appointment for the remainder 
• the quinquennium, or to name a new President. 
Ithough the constitution gave the first nomination 
■ the President of the Senate to the Sovereign of 
reat Britain, no such reference was ordered in the 
Lse of renewal or non-reappointment ; though of 
►urse every Colonial Minister would expect to be 
formed, and even to be consulted, on such oc- 
sions. Mr. Mackenzie, it is said, did notify to 
3rd Derby his intentions not to reappoint the 
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President, whose first period of office was about to 
expire. Not receiving any answer in time, lie pro- 
ceeded to exercise his undoubted right. Signor 
Petrizzopulo, the friend of Sir Howard Dougl 
was shelved, and the Count Delladecima was sub- 
stituted as President of the Senate for the remainder 
of the quinquennium. This was the first time that 
a Lord High Commissioner had exerted his power 
of non -reappointment in such a case.* Signor 
Petrizzopulo was a respectable man, of mediocre 
abilities, and a staunch Protectionist.! The Count 
Demetrius DeUadecima was perhaps the best living 
specimen of an amiable, clever, and high-minded 
Ionian noble. No selection could have been better. 
For he, too, was a Protectionist, though in favour 
of moderate reforms. Lord Derby, influenced 
partly, no doubt, by Sir Howard Douglas, but aW 
probably by a wish to strengthen the Protectionist 
party, disapproved of Mr. Mackenzie's proceedings. 
But he coxdd not annul the legal act of the Lord 
High Commissioner. He could only express his 
displeasure. Mr. Mackenzie proceeded to England, 
and there offered his resignation. But he 'was 
ordered to return to Corfu, and from thence to 

* Soch a coBE waa not lliely to Dccnr, eicept when the Lord High Ctm- 
miuioner, wbo Iiad to renew the appDrntmenChimself, bud not been tbe originil 
recommcnder of the itppointment to tba Crown, and was not Satiajieil with tht 
President in office. 

t It is perhaps necPsaary to explain lo the general reader that Frali 
in these pages does not lignify an opponent of free trade, but a supporter oE 
'*"" " of Briliih protection over the Islands. 
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lend in his resignation. What the Colonial Minister 
lad not the power to abolish was annulled by the 
loble disinterestedness of Count Delladecima. For 
IS soon as he learned the embarrassment into which 
[lis appointment had brought Mr. Mackenzie, he 
immediately sent to Lord Derby his resignation of 
that post, which was ever under the British Pro- 
bectorate, the highest object of an Ionian's ambition. 
Mr. Mackenzie, by order of Lord Derby, accepted 
the resignation, and Signor Petrizzopulo was re- 
appointed for the remainder of the quinquennium. 
The conduct of Count Demetrius Delladecima 
could not but excite the admiration of such chival- 
rous gentlemen as the Earl of Derby* and Sir 
Howard Douglas. He was afterwards rewarded by 
being made President of the Assembly, a post 
nominally filled by the election of the Assembly 
itself, but in reality, though indirectly, in the gift of 
the Lord High Commissioner. Mr. Mackenzie sent 
in his resignation in December, 1842, and died 
soon after he left Corfu, as much, it is said, from 
mortified feeluigs as from physical disease. In 
spite of some errors, and a want of tact in his inter- 
course with higher authority, he left behind him 
the character of the most liberal and the best-in- 
tentioned of all the Lord High Commissioners. To 

♦ Lord Derby wrote to Count Delladecima a letter bearing testimony to his 
eoDBiderate and handsome conduct. It begins " Highness," in accordance with 
the presidential style, and it is considered a valuable document by the dis- 
tinguished family in whose possession it remains. The count died in 1844. 
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tills day, no serious fault is ever attributed to liim 
by lonians of any party, and his departure vat 
generally confiidered a serious loss to the Islsmds 
and to the popularitj' of the English Protectorale. 

Mr. Mackenzie felt the gi'eat evils arising ircaa 
the constant change of judges. It made them 
political partisans, and lessened the chance of their 
performing their duties impartially. Sir Thomas 
Maitland had evidently contemplated as a desirable 
law the immovability of the judges at some future 
j>eriod. Sir Howard Douglas entertained sinulaj 
views. It was said by some that the many cases of 
misconduct in judges forbade such a change. It 
might have been replied tliat upright judges would 
ivith difficulty be found when political partisanship 
became the only secure path to office. There wse 
certainly something to be said on both sides. Mr. 
Mackenzie desired that the office of judge after live 
years of good conduct should be made permanent. 
This project was not sanctioned by the Earl of 
Derbj', His lordship, however, has lived to be 
astonished to find that even twenty-three years of 
unimpeachable conduct as a judge of the Supreme 
Court could not save, in 1863, so excellent au 
Ionian as Sir George Marcoran from virtual super- 
cession, entailing a serious curtaihncnt of his justly- 
merited pension. 

Mr. Jlackenzie studied economy in theory ajii 
carried it out in practice. But his rule in the 
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slands was too brief to effect mucli. He, however, 
; appears, reduced the debt from 150,0007. to 
31,000?., notwithstanding that he Kghtened the 
atxes, so that his revenue was much less than that of 
lis predecessor.* His ereat fault, as already men- 
ioned, was his want of tact in not perceiving that 
he change of ministry had altered his position. 
low could he with reason expect the cordial sup- 
x>rt of the Conservative Colonial Minister if he per- 
sisted in a poUcgr which could not but be regarded 
18 the virtual condemnation of Sir Howard Douglas, 
ilso a Conservative, and the friend of the minister ? 
Bad he followed the example of Lord Nugent under 
rimilar circumstances, aiid resigned his post when 
be found that his principles were opposed to those 
of his official chief, he would have saved himself 
{he mortification and humiliation under the gloomy 
shade of which he finally departed from the Islands. 
In a social point of view, Mr. Mackenzie left 
behind him a pleasing impression by the amiability 
of his disposition and the irreproachable tenor of his 
conduct. 

* Vide Appendix C. 
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Lord Sfatoo^HeroIatBin in Grse 
Cuial— Cbdm af Lord Suton's ' 
BaroD d'ETerton'g dlffici 
ProcOBioD Eiat — Lord i 
Tbe Smpriat of Argnatou— Its 

Laid Seslon in Cepbalooia — Hia ^.. f Refornu — His lucoi 
Selr'Mnlriidictoiy Constitntioa — Horoer of Captwn Paikei a 
Mouatain— A taithfol Dpk— Kemoval ol Baron d'Everton— An incc 
Successor — Kighlh PatJianient— Internnitiona of Debafea — Uniui 
couraged, not satiaSed — loniana loTe Kationality more than Freeiloiit' 
Lord Se»loii an Cnionial — Cause of hia Popularity— Cnj oat Criticimn 
him — His Character. 

On the Ist of April, 1843, Lord Seatoii began 
his memorable rule in the Ionian Islands. In M 
first speech to the Legislative Assembly, he alludw' 
in a disparaging manner to the financial career a 
Sir Howard Douglas, and to the surplus, whicB 
that officer had converted into a considerable debt 
It was hoped that, thus alive to the errors of tli« 
past, Lord Seaton would have cleared away the 
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lebt during his own administration. But by his 
3rdship's own statement to the Legislative As- 
embly, in March, 1844, his expenditure exceeded 
is income. Again in April, 1849, he stated that 
he debt left by Sir Howard had increased, not 
iminished, in 1847. At the final departure of 
jord Seaton, moreover, the total debt of the State 
tad been considerably increased.* In general 
►olicy he appears during the first five years of his 
ule to have followed the example of Sir Thomas 
laitland, by keeping all power firmly in his own 
lands.f He, however, very early introduced many 
tnprovements, which will be mentioned hereafter. 
In September, 1843, a revolution occurred in 
he kingdom of Greece, which overthrew for the 
Ime the despotism of King Otho. The National 
Assembly met on the 20th of November of the 
ame year, and terminated its labours on the 30th 
>f March, 1844. King Otho swore obedience to 
he constitution, and the hated Bavarians were ex- 
celled from the kingdom. J Hopes were now enter- 
ained of an improved rule at Athens, and an 
Hcouraging impulse was given to that large party 
H the Ionian Islands which already evidently de- 
ired an union with Greece. But it does not appear 
llat the Greek revolution had much effect on the 
olicy of Lord Seaton. § 

* Vide Appendix C. t Bowen. J Finlay. 

{ I have nowhere found any proof of the truth of the late M. Papanicolaa's 
tertion, that Lord Seaton's reforms of 1848-9 were caused by his lordship's 

VOL. I. M 
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The seventli Parliament, wliicU had been tie 
complacent tool of Sir Howard Douglas, having 
completed its legal quinquennium, expired ; and tlie 
eighth Parliament assembled on the Ist of Marcli, 
18-15, under tlie auspices of Lord Seaton. Ko 
reforms took place in the manner of calling tlus 
Assembly, nnd the full powers of the Government, 
and of the constitution of 1817, were exerted W 
make it as docile a servant as its predecessor, and 
with every success.* For the great innovatioDS 
which three years later this Parliament introdui 
were the result of the change in the councils and 
the opinions of the Lord High Commissioner hi 
self- Meantime, Lord Seaton's measures were su( 
as might naturally be expected from a Conaervadi 
peer who had put down the Canadian rebf 
with military firmneas and decision. He folic 
in the Islands the poUc}- of his Conservative pre- 
decessors. He permitted no free press, nor any 
other expression of public opinion, whilst he carried 
out his own plans of moral and material improve- 
ment. He introduced some excellent measures. 
Education and schools prospered under his sway. 
He conferred a very great boon on the poor in- 
habitants by the appointment (as early as in 184*) 

reflections on the revalutian at Athens hi 1843] Init if it were 31 
tions -were very long in matiiriiis into action. 

• Bowen. Papnoicolaa, who contradicted nearly evBtytliiEe written bjSir 
GKirgs Boiren, did not ieay the fact. 
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y£ district courts, for -the settlement of minor legal 
;ases. The peasant^s were thus saved the great 
sxpense and loss of time of attending, or being 
aken to, the courts in the capitals of the Islands 
n cases of slight offences or disputes. He built an 
excellent prison. He endeavoured also to teach the 
!)orfiot8 agriculture, by making good laws re- 
ading roads, and also by means of a model farm ; 
md though he failed in the latter object, the 
rttempt was praiseworthy. His canal at Santa 
ffaura is said to have cost 28,000?. It is to this 
lay tmfinished, as every Assembly since Lord 
Seaton's departure has refused the additional 
10,000?.' necessary to complete it. If finished, it 
voiild greatly have facilitated the commerce of the 
islands, and Lord Seaton does not deserve to be 
condemned for attempting to carry out so useful a 
lesign. 

The French revolution, which occurred in Fe- 
>ruary, 1848, and which was imitated in Germany, 
Italy, and Greece, appears to have been the true 
tause of the signal change of policy which Lord 
5eaton in that year adopted in the Ionian Islands. 
fhe Tory peer suddenly assumed the character of 
kn extremely Liberal agitator. He prepared to 
jrant to the lonians democratical reforms of the 
nost important kind. If universal local report be 
rredited. Lord Beaton's son greatly contributed to 

m2 
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the change in his lordship's views. In Marc^ 
1848, he proposed to grant liberty of the press, anj 
to give to the Assembly more power over lie 
extraordinary expenses. For this he obtained the 
sanction of Earl Grey, the then Colonial Minister. 
That these changes were really influenced by til 
disturbed state of Europe is fuEy proved by a let! 
from Earl Grey to Lord Seaton, dated the 24tli d 
April, 1848. Lord Grey ivrites that he trusts thi 
the sanction given to the freedom of the pre 
"will have enabled you to allay any excitemei 
amongst the Ionian people which the events in ^ 
neighbouring States may have produced."* Besi^ 
a free press, Lord Seaton introduced the free elec- 
tion of the municipal officers in all the Islaudi 
These officers, with good salaries, became of court 
entirely and slavishly dependent on the people. I 
July, 1848, he proposed new changes, which should 
make the Parliaraeot as democratic as the munia 
pality. Lord Grey, groat colonial reformist as b 
had proved himself to be, became neverthdea 
alanned. In October of thfi same year, the Wug 
minister cautioned the Tory peer against making 
hasty innovations. He warned his correspondent 
that concessions once made could not be witfe 
drawn. He recommended a longer trial of tbi 

* Thii remark wia of counte in leply to Lord Seatoa's inforniBtion thatitd 
Sldtemenla esisfed, enJ that conci 
of the rackleaa ajjertions of Papat 
was right in altributing Lord Sei 
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changes already introduced, before attempting more 
novelties. But Lord Seaton persisted; and in 
March, 1849, Earl Grey yielded, candidly owning 
that it was not possible for him to form his own 
judgment and opinion as to the probable effects of 
the changes recommended by the Lord High Com- 
missioner.* Thus Lord Grey threw entirely on Lord 
'Seaton the responsibility of the great political 
: changes about to be introduced. That he should 
^have done so will appear the more extraordinary 
considering the events which took place in Cepha- 
lonia during 1848 and 1849, and of which it is 
.Tlime to give some account. 

Cephalonia was destined to give great trouble 
TK)th to Lord Seaton and to his successor. Sir Henry 
"Ward. That island had been in an unsettled state 
for some years. As early as 1843, the •date of 
^ lord Seaton's arrival, there had been disturbances 
amongst the peasantry, to suppress which the mili- 
tary had been at various times employed. Quiet had, 
- however, been restored without having recourse to 
' martial law. But it was a treacherous calm. The 
class hatreds, especially of the peasantry towards 
the landlords, and the restless intrigues of political 
agitators, kept up a smouldering discontent, ever 
threatening to break out into fresh troubles. Baron 
d'Everton, the Resident of Cephalonia, was an 
Englishman of experience and ability. Whilst in 

• Parliamentary papers. 
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[ tbe service of tlie Duke of Lucca, he had 1) 
I madc-a baron, and, ou quitting Italy, had been* 
\ pointed to his present post. He was one {rf'i| 
' veryiiew Residents who, by his talents andtiUl 
ledge of languages, ivas fitted to represent ^ 
: country, and to extend her influence. Yetwith* 
his advantages he found his post one of very p 
difficulty. Even the friends of the Protectorate, ff 
that want of moral courage for which the I 
geiiti'v have ever been so conspicuous, gave a 
but little assistance, as was the case also withtb 
Regent and municipal authorities. He wasW 
responsible for the quiet of the country, i 
was deprived of the iiecessaiypowei's for effectivs 
performing his duty. In the time of Sir Clifll 
I Napier the police was entirely in the hands of a 
Eesideat. To the last the latter was the offii 
head of the local police. But all the patvonage 
and the chief power were concentrated in latei 
times in the hands of the chief of the pohce a 
Corfu. The latter officer, in his ignorance of fact) 
frequently made bad appointments in the suhord 
nate islands ; and the Residents could no longer tnii 
in their own police, who looked elsewiiere for pn 
motion and favour. The ill-organized and untrm 
worthy police of Cephalonia often aggravated tl 
troubles which they were paid to prevent, and we 
sometimes even guilty of treachery to their a 
ployers. 
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J in 1847, Baron d'Everton repeatedly 
Lord Seaton of the unsettled state of 
mia, and of the inefficiency of the poKce. 
'- of that year he reported many outrages in 
)li and Lixuri and their neighbourhood. A 
icimens will suffice. At Lixuri eight cases 
rebreaking had occurred in a single week, 
the space of one month thirty cases of 
outrage had occurred altogether in Lixuri 
•gostoli. Soon afterwards, in the former 
L forcible attempt at abduction took place, 
r to compel a widow lady to marry a cer- 
atleman. Meantime, the police were supine 
irly useless. The Resident reported likewise 
nderings of wrecked ships by the mobs in 
st heartless manner. He had also to take 
violent agitators who were endeavouring to 
listurbances in the island, 
he spring of 1848, on the Greek Good 
a disturbance occurred at Argostoli during 
lal procession of the local saint, Gerasimo. 
3tom was for the procession to halt in front 
Residency whilst the Archbishop made a 
On this occasion the mob, urged on by 
ouno; o;entlemen, endeavoured to force on 
lotaph from the rest of the procession. A 
)Ued, but the police made some arrests, and 
-established tranquillity. Some of the ring- 
fled the country; others were arrested, tried, 
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and punished with different degi'ees of imprison- 
ment ; but the general spirit of discontent and in- 
subordination increased, and the cry was raised 
that religion had been tampered with. 

In June, 1848, the Resident reported to Lord 
Seaton the existence of a secret Greek association 
for the emancipation of the Greek territory-, name, 
and religion. It was in vaui that in the midst of 
his troubles and fears he applied for aid to Lord 
Seaton, The latter refused to believe tliat there 
was any probability of serious disturbances in 
Cephalonia. He was all for conciliation. He did 
not believe that there were ten men in the island 
prepared to take up arms agamst the Government. 
His Corfu police, on whom he mainly depended, 
disregarding the reports of the better -informed 
local authorities, must either have grossly misled 
him, or must have been culpably inefficient for tho 
extended duties which they had taken upon theui- 
aelves to perform. Meantime, the conspiracy was 
gaining ground in Cephalonia, and there is even 
reason to believe that the Baron, in spite of his 
energy, ability, and knowledge, was deceived and be- 
trayed by some of his subordhtates, whose treacliery 
he did not discover till it was too late ; and who 
eventually, from various circumstances, escaped 
legal detection and punishment. The effect of 
these plots and intrigues ivas such, that even to this 
day many highly respectable persons in Cepha- 
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.onia believe that Baron d'Everton himself excited 
she insurrection, in order to prove that Lord 
3eaton had been wrong in his policy and short- 
sighted as to events. Candour compels me to say, 
lotwithstanding my regard for the many amiable 
qualities of my Ionian friends, that it is only on a 
jrreek soil that such an absurd charge against an 
English gentleman placed in a high position could 
nave obtained credence from rational people. 

Such was the condition of the largest of the 
seven islands whilst Lord Seaton was busy in 
carrying out a sudden and violent revolution in 
ishe Ionian constitution, in the fond confidence 
ihat when his measures should have become law, 
peace and content would be established in the land. 
But he was far from being destined to leave such a 
pleasing legacy to his successor. 

With regard to Cephalonia, it appears that, dis- • 
liouraged by the rebukes and coldness of the Lord 
Kigh Commissioner, Baron d'Everton had at last 
become somewhat less anxious and watchful. It 
tvas as if he began to doubt himself of the truth of 
!:,hat intended insurrection, which his chief had ever 
treated as a wild and unfounded idea. Only in 
bhis manner can I account for his disbelief of a 
wvaming which he received on the night of the 25th 
Df September, 1848, from his chief of police, that 
bhe peasants were coming next morning to attack 
the capital of Cephalonia. That evening, at the 
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oflicera' nmss, he acquainted Liiiutenant-Colouel 
TroUope, of the 36th Regiment, commandant ol 
the giin'ison, with the warning that he had 
ucivcd ; but lie added, that he did not credit the 
report. The colonel had arranged for the ntst 
morning to go with his officers and some ladies on 
a party of pleasure up tlie Black Mountain, and 
the Baron assured liim that there was no necessity 
for him to remain in town. It is clear that nfl 
proper measures of defence or precaution were 
taken on this occasion. 

Early on the morning of the 26th of Septembei; 
1848, some hundreds of armed peasants approaehei 
Argostoli with hostile intentions. As far as can 
known — for it was never clearly explauied — tix 
object of the peasants was to plunder the bank, 
perliaps also the to-\vn. To tliis they were ms^- 
gated by demagogues, who hoped to bi'ing about a 
local revolution in the Government. If any pe^ 
sons really entertained the idea of putting an enJ 
thereby to the British Protectorate, they were few 
in number, and contemptible in intellect and in- 
fluence. 

Baron d'Everton, on being alarmed at seven a,m., 
hastily took with him the Residency guard, and 
proceeded towards the Bridge of Argostoli. rrow 
thence he went to the church of San Nicolo, at tht 
edge of the town. Here the armed peasantry sud- 
denly appeared in the vineyards, on both sides d 
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the road. Sergeant Luke Dunne, having with him 
only twelve men of the 36th Regiment, thought it 
now prudent to retire. He retreated to the head 
of the bridge, where he turned about and faced 
the pursuing peasantry. The latter commenced 
firing on the soldiers. Sergeant *Dunne replied by 
steady file-firing. His position was very dangerous ; 
for whilst with his back to the bridge he opposed 
the men on the mole, his rear was threatened by 
insurgents on the bridge, who had come from the 
other side. But at this moment thfe soldiers were 
reinforced by the new Residency guard, it being 
the hour of the daily reUef. Having now twenty- 
four men, the sergeant defended his front and rear, 
and after a short personal collision the insurgents 
retreated, carrying off their killed and wounded. 
Of the troops, two were killed, and two severely 
wounded. It appears that the peasantry did not 
fire at the police, but only at the soldiers ; a cir- 
cumstance which is very extraordinary, and which 
naturally increased the suspicion of treachery en- 
tertained against that force. Neither did the 
peasantry act against the soldiers, except with re- 
luctance ; bidding them go to their barracks. There 
can be no doubt that the mob was secretly excited 
to action by demagogues; but whatever political 
object the former had in view, it vanished for the 
time before the immediate prospect of plunder. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Trollope, when he had par- 
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tially ascended the Black Mountain, learned from 
some countrymen the true state of affairs. He re- 
tunicd rapidly to Argostoli, and lost no time in 
taking military measm-es for the security of 
town and outposts. The weekly steamer having 
arrived from Zante, advantage was taken of it to 
send a detachment to protect and tranquillize 
Lbturi, which the Resident accompanied. The 
prisoners in that town had been disarmed, as also 
some of the police, whilst a part of the latter had 
joined the insurgents. The superintendent of pohca 
at Lixuri behaved in a cowardly or treacherouJ 
manner, and finally took refuge on board the 
steamer. 

Lord Seaton proceeded without delay to Ccpii)' 
Ionia, to make inquiries into the cause of the dis- 
turbances, and to pacify the island. He found 
fault with the Resident and Commandant for the 
surprise of the 26th of September, and be noticed, 
and promised to reward, Sergeant Luke Dunne; 
who subsequently received a medal and a pension for 
his gallant and prudent conduct. But his Excel- 
lency persisted firmly in the path of conciliation ; 
imagining that the discontent was only of a slight 
and partial nature. Although the police could not 
be relied on very securely. Lord Seaton insisted on 
their being employed instead of the soldiers. His 
presence did no good. He left the island stiU in 
an unsettled state, to continue in Corfu his hasty 
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reforms, by which a great increase of political 
power would be given to the ill-affected peasantry, 
and to their unscrupulous instigators. He, how- 
ever, obtained an additional regiment from Eng- 
land, in consequence of the state of Cephalonia.* 

The Lord High Commissioner having vanquished 
the opposition of the Colonial Minister, continued 
to occupy the last months of his rule with the pre- 
paration of the most important changes in the con- 
stitution. The chief points were (in addition to 
the free press, and free municipal institutions) if 

1st. The abolition of the Primary Council, and 
of the double list of candidates, and of the integral 
members of the Assembly. 

2nd. Perfect freedom of election as regards the 
members of the Assembly, who were also to be 
increased from forty to forty-two, in the following 
manner : 

Corfu 10 members 

Cephalonia -10 „ 



?> 



5) 



?) 



Zante 10 

Santa Maura 6 

Ithaca 2 

Cerigo 2 „ 

Paxo 2 



Total 42 

♦ Bowen. 

t In May, 1849, the municipalities were made free. 
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8nl. A great increase of the constituency by re-' 

dudng the requisite qualification. This measure 

I immediately (contrary to the anticipations of liOrd 

I Seaton) trebled the nrnnber of voters on the first 

occasion of their voting freely. Eventually it more 

I tlian quadrupled the number of electors.* 

4th. Vote by ballot 

5th. Trial by jury, confined to cases of politicd 
offences. 
' Lord Seaton quickly learned at his own cost the 
folly of the last-named measure. Scarcely had lie 
granted the liberty of the press, when two journals 
' were founded by Signors Zervo and Montferrato, 
I violent unionists of Cephalpnia. They proceeded 
to abuse the Protectorate and to advocate uniou 
with ■Greece. Lord Seaton, despairing of obtaining 
a verdict at law against the offenders, had reconr?e 
(with singular inponsiatency) to the high police 
powers, which he retained in bis bands. Without 
trial of^ny kind, he, on his own authority, banished 
these gentlemen to remote and barren rocks. There 
they remained tO released in 1850 by the amnes^ 
of Sir Henry Ward.t 

Most of Lord Seaton's innovations did not take 
effect in his time. He left tbem as a legacy to his 
successor. The popularity attending the introduc- 

• Total number of voters in tlie Seven Islauda inl8i9 (be/bnOie 

new reforms opersled) 2,m 

Totfll number in 1850 {after ditto, ditto) .... 9,16* 
Total number in 1862 lS,ilt 

t Bowen. 
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tion of great democratic changes remained with 
Lord Seaton ; the difficulty and the risk of carrying 
them out rested (as he justly complained) with Sir 
Henry Ward. With Lord Seaton, however, remains 
the real responsibility of failure. That nobleman not 
only acted with extreme rashness, but with equal 
inconsistency. The press and parliament were made 
finee, but the executive power was left more than 
ever in the hands of the Lord High Commissioner. 
For by the new constitution the senators were ap- 
pointed directly by his Excellency, instead of being 
only subject to his veto after election by the 
Assembly. He was obliged still to elect three of 
the Senate from the Assembly, but out of forty-two 
members he could have no difficulty in finding 
three members ready to support him. But even 
were it otherwise, his power remained supreme, 
since the President and the other two senators were 
appointed by him without limitation, and the Presi- 
dent possessed a double vote. At the end f)f two 
years and a half, moreover, the President of the 
Senate vacated his appointment, unless it were 
renewed by the Lord High Commissioner for the 
remainder of the quinquennium. 

The new reforms professed to give to the Parlia- 
ment a greater command over the public purse than 
it had hitherto exercised. But the Parliament met 
only once in every two years, and could be pro- 
rogued at pleasure ; whilst the rule was that, if no 
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new budget were voted, the old oue was to be 

JcaiTied on. The civil list and other charges paid te 

jhe Protectorate were fixed by a convention tliat 

vithc jVssembly could not touch ; so that the lessen- 

Ejng of the saliiries of the native officials were tlie 

4mly financial reductiona possible. But as aE 

"onians indulged in the idea of the possibility of 



^attaining to office, th( 
tious were not very 
Kcasionally made, i 

fit in the power of 
ParUament, to maki 

'•ordhiary, but not dehnv.« 



ationa to such redue- 

:. They were, however, 

S ton's changes still left 

ite, in the absence of 

■ary laws upon estra- 

oi asions. A Parliament 



Lthat can neither stop the supplies, nor yet ejecti 
I aninistry from office, is not very free, even thou^ 
alected by extensive suffrage and vote by ballot 
To give such an Assembly free speech, and tlie aid 
of a free press, is but to encourage discontent and 
sedition. The only way the Assembly could show 
its 23o^er8 when the vast majority of it was opposed 
to the Government, was to vote against tbe intro- 
duction of all new measures whatever, mthout 
reference to their merits. This, in fact, with the 
occasional reduction of Ionian salaries, and the 
passing of votes for the Union, has been the prin- 
cipal occupation of the Ionian' Assembly since the 
memorable changes of Lord Seaton took effect. His 
lordship did not abolish the high police powers; 
neither did he make any efforts to render per- 
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Duanent the judicial offices, which were still, in fact, 
political prizes. Never before were violent changes 
introduced with less reason and consistency. 

Meantime, 1849 found Cephalonia as unsettled 
IS ever, in spite of Lord Seaton's promised re- 
brms. On the 8th of May, 1849, occurred the 
tnurder of Captain John Parker, a half-pay officer, 
who had the charge of the forest in the Black 
liountain, where he lived, with his wife, in a little 
hut called the Resident's Cottage. At that solitary 
wpoty about fourteen miles from Argostoli, and 
about 3800 feet above the level of the sea (more 
than half way up the mountain) he had had arduous 
and dangerous duties to perform. The burning 
of large patches of the forest and the cutting 
down of trees were the constant practices of the 
peasantry. They were also accustomed to let their 
flocks of goats regale themselves on all the young 
trees of the forest ; and they regarded as a cruel 
enemy any one who interfered with this destruction 
of the public property. • But the chief crime of 
Captain Parker had been the great services which he 
had rendered to the Government in pursuing the in- 
surgents, after their return from the attack on 
Argostoli, in September, 1848. Yet the peasantry 
are not believed to have actually murdered the 
unfortunate man, though they displayed a shame- 
ful indifference, if not joy, at his death. 

On the evening of the 8th of May, 1849, -Cap- 

VOL. I. ^ N 
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f tain Parker left liis hut to walk ■vvitli his wife <I 

the road (made by Captain Kennedy) wliiofajj 
[ to Ar^ostoli. At a very romantic spot, in tboB 
I on tilt! side of the liill, some large rocks oval 
I the narrow and wooded road. Concealed b 
I these rocks, a small party of men discharge 
I guns at the captain. He fell wounded at t 
I of a tree, the trunk of which is still markeil 
k cross, constantly renewed by the care of tla" 
I aidcnts of Cephalonia. His leg had beeaJ 
[ through. His terrified wife fled, and ruslied al 
the hill to save her life ; but the murderers U 
heed of her, for she was a native of the miw 

ss. They now left theii' hiding 
butchered the wounded Englisliman as lie Isjii 
Weeding on the ground. They then eaap* 
and left the corpse. "When help came, the capl 
tain's little dog was found seated by its masta'S 
body, moaning sadly ; nor till the latter was carried 
d,\vay could it be moved from the spot. The fidettj 
of the dog made it famous, and it is said that it did 
not long survive its master. In the English burial- 
ground at Cephalonia (wlicre a handsome tomb has 
been raised to the memory of Captain Parker), tbe 
dog is represented as faithfully sitting on and guard- 
ing its master's final resting-place.* 

The murder of Captain Barker was supposedit^ 

i 

* Jlnt dqirived of ita bead, from the sacrilefpous deucradana in whicli d<j 
Ionian paaaaatlr ao ftvqnentl^ iadolge in En^iah graTejeards. i 
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been the work of refugees from Greece. It 
the prelude to fresh disturbances in Cepha- 
; for the peasantry persisted in concealing the 
dns, and neither threats nor rewards could 
5e them to give them up. The political con- 
of the Lord High Commissioner, and his very 
ily countenance to the extreme Liberals, were 
lated to encourage the malcontents. The pea- 
y began to commit horrible outrages in various 
of the country, when, at a distance from the 
al, they thought themselves safe from the inter- 
ee of the soldiers. Another circumstance in- 
ed the agitation in Cephalonia. Lord Seaton 
•emoved Baron d'Everton from that island to 
iferior Residency of Santa Maura. He had at 
intended to order an investigation into the 
q's conduct. This idea, however, he wisely 
ioned on learning that one of the chief evi- 
5S to be called against him would give his 
on that Lord Seaton himself was chiefly to 
3 for the attack on Argostoli in September, 
Certainly the absence of all inquiry into 
attack and surprise is an incomprehensible 
if it be not explained by the circumstance just 
loned. 

jor Symonds, of the Royal Engineers, was ap- 
ed to succeed Baron d'Everton as Resident, 
jh but ill fitted in every way for such a task, 
[uite ignorant of the language of the people. 

N 2 
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He and Colonel Trollope, the commandant, wmj 
employed in quieting the island in the summer anj, 
, autumn of 1849. But when martial law was sub- 
1 Bequently proclaimed, the command and responsi- 
bility rested entirely with the colonel. The mi!i^ 
I tary forces had been greatly increased by repeatei 
reinforcements, and consisted of upwards of sevBU 
[ hmidred men. But the events of 1849, after die^ 
^ montli of Maj', belong to the rule of Sir Heiir/;j 
Ward, and will be mentioned in their prqwrj 
place. 

The eighth Parliament, which was opened on 
l9t of March, 1845, and lasted till the 26th 
March, 1850 (that is, ten "months after the arrii 
of Sir Henry Ward), had changed its chs 
before its close. Elected under the old system, 
bv a small constituenc\', it had for the first thW 
years given no trouble ; but after Lord Seaton W 
pronounced himself a radical reformer, it w. 
tural that the Assembly should not lag behiod ^ " 
Protectorate in liberality. It was, therefore, Bool 
incHued to keep pace'with, and even to pass, hislorf- 
ship in the career of rapid changes ; and it speetlilf '^ 
gave to obser\'ant ej-es an idea of what futui* 
assemblies would be when elected after the reforo' 
had become law. Amongst other things, tfie As- 
sembly permitted the spectators in the gallery 
applaud or disapprove of its jiroceedings in tts 
most unseemly manner. On the 28th of }hj, 
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849, a few weeks before the arrival of his suc- 
essor, Lord Seaton felt obliged to send a message 
f reprimand to the House, adding, that he would 
3fuse to give his approval to any biU which had 
een exposed to the interruptions of strangers.* 

On the 1st of June Lord Seaton was relieved by 
IT Henry Ward, and left the Islands in a very un- 
Jttled state ; having in a few weeks introduced, or 
repared the adoption of, reforms exceeding in their 
democratic tendency those which during the last 
wo centuries have been adopted in Great Britain 
(self. At the same time the executive was less 
ban ever responsible to the Legislature, and stiU 
ttained unimpaired the exorbitant powers of the 
igh police. Thus his lordship's changes en- 
)uraged without satisfying the advocates of the 
nion, whilst he fiUed with consternation and 
ispair all the true friends of the Protectorate. 

is astonishing tljat it never occurred to him 
B»t he was paving the way for the cessation of 
e Protectorate and for the union of the Islands 
Ith Greece. He did not foresee that if ilumbers 
are in future to rule public opinion, without re- 
t^ence to intelligence or wealth, all rational go- 
ixmment would be obstructed. Above all, he did 
>t perceive that the great mass of the lonians 
l^ed little for reforms, and desired only thelj 
txion. Yet he might have suspected that a people 

* Parliamentary papers. ^ 
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I who were so apparently indifferent to the exerck 
I of tlic despotic liigh police powers could not mil)' 
I care much I'or libertj' as understood by Engliaimiit 
I Half-civilized nations, hampered by bigoted crwilt 
f that effect their policy, are rarely enamoureii'ii'illi 
I liberty any more than with toleration. Orthoilffl? 
I and nationality are the objects of their enthuii* 
Such have ever been hitherto the two levers ^ 
twhicli the Ionian demagogues raised the pas^uJt 
I of the people and acquired their affections. Tw 
tyranny of the high police was favourable to pfr 
ticians devoid of the respectability attached to p- 
perty and character. It made them heroei m 
I martyrs on easy terms. A witty Cephalonian 1* 
observed that the fortime of a rizospast* was iflU^ 
when tlie high police knocked at his door. FnB 
that moment he became a favourite candidate fol 
tlic fijdarifd posty which were given by the piopk. 
such as memberships of parliament and municipd 
offices.^ After this it frequently became the objec 
of the Lord High Commissioners to gain thefi 
favourites of the mob, who consequently sometimt 
reached the highest offices, becoming secretaiie 
senators, and presidents of the Assembly. 

In conclusion, Lord Seaton paved the way f 
the Union by rendering impossible, for any usef 
purpose, the continuance of the Protectorate, unlet 
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Bd, the prosperity and progress of the Islands 

to be entirely sacrificed by Great Britain, to 
i€jfish advantage of retaining so valuable a for- 

and so good a naval position as Corfu. The 
mists had neither the physical nor the moral 
J to carry out their designs unaided by the Go- 
ment. But the constitution of Lord Seaton, 
3 it left them nearly helpless for any good pur- 
furnished them with very great powers of 
•uction. These enabled the Assemblies to im- 
! for the future all those material improve- 
ts, which, with the maintenance of order, and 
preservation of life and property, were the only 
intages which could be attributed to the pro- 
on of Great Britain. It will now be evident to 
reader why the Ionian Liberals — ^that is, the 
ans generally — cherish with enthusiastic aifec- 

the memory of Lord Seaton; and also why 
Protectionists, whether Ionian or English, have 
ys severely condemned his conduct, 
^rsonally, the gallant and noble lord was ex- 
ingly popular with all who came in contact with 
His high character, distinguished name, noble 
arance, and affable manners, could not but make 
^curable impression. At times he carried his love 
)pularity too far, as, when descending from his 

station, he mixed himself up with part/ poli- 
and accepted In 1849, in times of excitement, 
ivitation to a banquet from the literacy society 
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of Corfu, which had transformed itself into a poli- 
tical club.* AVith less justice he has been con- 
demned for issuing his invitations to the Ipniaa 
gentry in modern Greek, a language too much 
neglected by all the Lord High Commissionere 
and their Residents throughout the duration of the 
British Protectorate. Not the least of the benefife 
conferred on the lonians by Lord Seaton was the 
effect of the high character and unimpeacliable 
private conduct of his lordship and his amiaMc 
family during their stay in the Islands. As le^ 
gards his finances, he, like his predecessor, on tl 
average exceeded his income. By January, 1858,' 
the national debt had been augmented to 216,000/.," 
a portion of which was made up of the arrears d 
to the Protectorate. J This payment to 6: 
Britain, limited in Lord Nugent's time 
34,000/. a ye^fi\ was in 1849 further reduced to 
25,000/., and so continued up to the cession of tlie 
Islands. 

With a gTcat and deserved reputation as a war- 
rior, who had earned before his death a peerage and 
the baton of a field-marshal, Lord Seaton, never- 
theless, amply proved that a brave and skilful 

* Count Dusmani (Secretary to Government), so long the faithful and able 
servant of the I'rotectorate, strongly urged Lord Seaton to accept the invitation. 
From a protectionist point of view I think he erred, but at least it showed a 
readiness to favour reforms instituted by the Protectorate, as were those of 
Lord Seaton. 

f Vide Appendix C. 

J Arrears of contribution due in 1849, 67,227/1 Is. 8d. — Parliamentary 
Return. 
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al may be very far from being a wise and 
jnt statesman. 

rd Seaton's great innovations emanated from 
rovemment, and not from the people : for the 
li Parliament, on which he imposed the re- 
\ which it had not originated, was not a free 
ably, but was selected according to the old 
n of the constitution of 1817. His lordship, 
jaid, had been led to believe that by granting 
reforms not only would England become 
lar in the Ionian Islands, but that she would 
by acquire absolute preponderance in the 
With reference to one part of his expec- 
is, he was certainly grossly deceived; but 
regard to the other, it may still be a question 
her England has not gained more moral force 
le voluntary cession which she has made, than 
las lost of physical power by the surrender 
le great fortress of Corfu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SIB IIESRY WARD, SEVENTH LOED HIGH COMMISSIOSIB. 

[1849 TO 1855.] 

DinicuUieB of Sir n. Wud— Cantiaoa Uie Asaembtj — Ingrstituile of UltcrU 
Uinl Snatoii— Biret ABBpmbly of Sir Henry— Fresh Eovolt in Cepiolimii- 
Nodaro, Vltoo, Colunel TmJlop«— Hin Moajnrea— Sir IL Ward in Cepit 
Ionia — Second Amnesty — Ecforms — Ninth ParliamBnt — Disputes atunt 
tlie Oath — Comprumiao effected — Modified Oath, eatablialied — Cooat 
Cuim — Chuaclfir of new Aaawibly — Neglect of Comniui^ by the Frf- 
tceUcii — Imprudent Speeeb of the Iiord High CommiaitmBr — ElecCori miL 
Kenban of AaHmlily baniahed — Dtfielencyof Bervnae — Tentb Fufbaooir 
twice Prorueuixl— Sir 11. Ward's attempted Reductiona— Tbi> most Dem^ 
crati^ Assembly— The Great CbamctGrblic of Enelishnien. 

Sm Henuy Wabd arrived at Corfu on tlie 2iid 
of June, 1849, and received over from Lord Seatonle 
hands the Government of the Islands. Thoa, a 
Conservative military peer was succeeded by a 
civilian member of the most advanced liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Such an ap- 
pointment was hailed with joyful anticipations by 
the Ionian Liberals. They naturally thought that 
if a Tory nobleman had done so much for them, a 
Radical commoner would be sure to concede to 
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hem all their wishes. In this expectation they 
rere doomed to be grievously disappointed. The 
levr Lord High Commissioner began his task 
inder every disadvantage. His predecessor had 
ranted, at parting, such great and sudden con- 
essions as left little room for the display of libe- 
ality. On the contrary, his Excellency had 
carcely arrived when he deemed it necessary to 
kSsume a conservative attitude. Starting from a 
sonstitution of merely nominal freedom, a wild 
lemocracy was rapidly rising in the form of a 
ingle Legislative Assembly. Sir Henry Ward 
Sound that some extreme measures, which he had 
.ong and vainly advocated in England, were 
already granted or promised to the Ionian people. 
Even the reformed English Parliament had re- 
fused to introduce the vote by ballot, or very 
extended sufirage. Yet, a community of half- 
civilized Greeks was, as it were in a moment, 
given privileges which were considered too dan- 
gerous even for the enlightened inhabitants of 
Great Britain. No wonder, then, if the able, 
though Radical, statesman (influenced by the re- 
sponsibility of office, and by his high position as 
the Queen's representative) became alarmed at the 
prospect before him. E[e had to deal with a 
people naturally excitable, whose passions had 
been aroused and encouraged by his predecessor ; 
and he had all the difficulty and risk of carrying out 
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very extensive political changes without enjoying 
the credit and popularity of having originated 
them. Even Lord Seaton, before his departure, 
had acknowledged the necessity of moderating the 
ardor of a Parliament which was not composed of 
the freely-elected representative^ of the people. 
What, then, was to be expected from the next 
Assembly, the offspring of vote by ballot and of a 
more than three-fold augmented constituency ? In 
1849 a secret society, called "The Great Brother- 
hood," was discovered in Corfu, in connexion with 
the head society at Athens. But secret societies 
had ever been common amongst all Greeks ; and 
the Protectorate was too powerful to justify any 
alarm at such proceedings. 

On the 4th of June, a few days after his arrival, 
Sir Henry Ward cautioned, even whilst he con- 
gi'atulated, the Assembly in regard to the changes 
about to receive the sanction of her Majesty. He 
hoped that they would be considered as final, and 
not as a stepping-stone to further innovations. 
He even insinuated doubts as to the prudence of 
some of them. His Excellency was well received 
on this his first appearance before the Assembly. 
After a suitable reply from its President, the 
sitting was closed amidst loud cheers for lier 
Majesty the Queen, both from the members and 
from the spectators in the galleries. 

The very next day, however, the Chamber took 
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p SO hostile an attitude that the Lord High Com- 
dssioner prorogued it, by message, until the 5th 
P October following. A debate was to have been 
eld in the Assembly, to discuss the conduct of 
ord Seaton in having exercised the powers of the 
igh police, by the summary banishment of two 
pposition newspaper editors. A petition, signed 
y many hundreds of persons, was also to have 
een presented, complaining of the Roman Catho- 
c Archbishop, Dr. Nicholson's, encroaching pro- 
^edings, which excited the jealousy and animosity 
f the Greek clergy. The conduct of the Assembly, 
3 regarded Lord Seaton, appears, at first sight, 
ery ungrateful. But the inconsistency of that 
.obleman in retaining such despotic powers in his 
wn hands, after granting to the lonians the most 
iltra-democratic reforms, is far more remarkable 
ban the ingratitude of the Assembly. The effects 
f the freedom of the press were visible soon after 
he arrival of Sir Henry Ward, in the open advo- 
acy of the union with Greece, as the right no less 
han the desire of the Ionian people. 

Having been relieved for a time of his unruly 
-legislature, his Excellency proceeded on his 
our through the Seven Islands. Everywhere he 
eceived multitudes of visits and proffers of advice. 
t is probable that it was chiefly the class of 
officials who waited on him. His informants per- 
uaded him that no real desire of union with 
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Gret^c-e existed, especially under King Otbo. At 
Ceplmlouiu he found everything apparently trau- 
([uil during hia stay. But, before his arrival the 
troops had been marched about the country, and 
also detached in viUages, in order to levy a contri- 
, bution (fixed by Lord Seaton) on. the peasanity 
I -who liad been concerned in the September revolt' 
I Sir Henry Ward, on the 9th of June, informed 
I Earl Grey that, in spite of all precautions, some 
fresh disturbances might possibly break out. 
I Kevertheleas, on tlie let of August, he proclaimed 
an amnesty in favour of those who had been con- 
cerned in the insurrection of the 26th of Septomba', 
1848. At the same time he released from banish- 
ment Signers Zervo and Livada, whom Lord 
Seaton had banished in virtue of his high poliee 
powers. This amnesty was generally interpreted 
by tliB peasantry as a mark of ftjar in the English 
Govermneut, 

The murder of Captain Parker, in May, 1849, 
and the behaviour of the peasantry on that occa- 
sion, and their subsequent lawless proceedings, 
were proofs that the mild measures which Lord 
Seaton adopted for suppressing the revolt of the 
previous September had been misinterpreted-f It 

* On Che 3rd of June, 1849, Major Svmonila, the Reiidenc, reported bia 
anapicions that th« Municipal Coiiai:il of CeplmlonU favoured the mffiuB 
that ;Tere trHoiiHiig through tlie villages exsiting discontentl, and commlttii^ 
oatrages. 

I A fen- days before Sic Henry Ward's arrival, the Eealdent's Cottage in 
the Black Moiuitain had been burned by a band of uaaaaina. The forest aim 
in the mountain irai freqnentlj get on lire, and many tce«3 irere deatrojad. 
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wa9 to be feared that the amnesty would only 
encourage fresh outbreaks. These apprehensions 
floon proved to be but too well founded. 

On the. 26th of August the peasantry again 

broke out into revolt in different parts of Cepha- 

lonia. As a general rule, they avoided contact 

"With the troops; but, dispersed in bands, they 

: committed outrages on the property and persons of 

the Signori and their families. Such of these as 

were in the country saved themselves by taking 

lefiige in the towns, where they, moreover, habi- 

; tnally lived. But some savage murders were 

;^ committed. Count Metaxa, after being severely 

, wounded, was burnt alive by the peasantry ; and 

\ many country mansions of the gentry were fired, 

- and persons murdered or outraged. An infamous 

priest, named Nodaro, called by the peasantry 

Father Thief ^ and a man named Vlaco, were the 

principal ringleaders of the revolt. Great part of 

the country was in a rebellious state ; but the chief 

instigators, not choosing to risk their own lives by 

taking an active part, the peasantry were left to 

carry on warlike operations in a desultory manner. 

Colonel Trollope, Commandant of Cephalonia, 

in order to reduce the country to tranquillity, 

divided his force into detachments. The Convent 

of San Gerasimo, romantically situated at the foot 

of the Black Mountain, formed the head-quarters 

of one party. Fort George held another. Other 
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good positions near the mountain were also taken 
up. In Lixuri and its neighbourhood martial law 
was proclaimed in four districts. In Scala, where 
revolting atrocities had been committed, Major 
King, with eight officers and more than a hundred 
and fifty non-commissioned officers and soldiers^ 
was quartered. Nearly five hundred soldiers were 
employed on detachments ; whilst Colonel Trollope 
had a strong reserve in Argostoli. Major Eaig 
attacked and scattered, after a short resistance 
one body of rebels. Desultory and brief conflict 
occurred in other parts of the island. To chase 
the rebels, and to intimidate or to impose fincs^ 
upon the villages, were the usual tactics. Maj 
King and other officers of the 36th, 16th, and 76tk 
Regiments were, for many weeks, employed in i 
very harassing service, in which no honor couU 
be gained. There were occasionally momentary 
collisions between the military and the peasantry; 
but the latter seldom attempted any effectual re- 
sistance. Martial law having been proclaimed by 
the Lord High Commissioner, Colonel Trollope 
assumed the entire authority. Major Symonds, the 
Resident, being for the time deprived of all right of 
interference. 

Sir Henry Ward arrived at Cephalonia on tk 
2nd of September, and, unfortunately, began by 
taking an active personal part in the suppression 
of the revolt. His Excellency, on the followiDj 
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r, accompanied Captain Nugent and a com- 
ly of the 36tli Regiment to the village of 
yjanata. There he desired the Primate (or chief 
isant) of the village to ring the church, bell, in 
ler to assemble the people, to hear his proclama- 
a read. At this moment a shot was fired by 
ae concealed insurgent, v/hich killed the Pri- 
tte, who fell at the feet of his Excellency. Shots 
ire then fired from the houses at the troops. 
le latter returned the fire, and advanced to attack 
th the bayonet ; upon which the rebels fled, and 
e soldiers pursued and made some prisoners. 
From this period Sir Henry abstained from 
tive service in the field,* and left to Colonel 
•ollope the task of putting down the revolt and 
storing quiet. This was not completed till near 
e close of October, after many severe examples 
d been made. Altogether, during the revolt, 
"cnty-one persons were executed by sentence of 
urts-martial. In all sixty-eight courts-martial 
^re assembled. Great numbers of peasants were 
gged; but, as the lash (however undesirable a 
nishment) was usually the substitute for death, 

can scarcely be condemned on the score of 
.manity. The principal assassins, Nodaro and 
^co, were taken and executed about the middle 

•October, 1849 ; and from that time the re- 
llion may be said to have been crushed. It had 

I say abstained because he evidently had a taste for active employment. 
VOL. I. O 
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extended, between 1848 and 1849, over a great 
part of the Island ; and had lasted, on the second oe- 
casion, for nqarly three months. 

The following year, in consequence of the un- 
wearied exertions of Signor Papanicolas, an attempt 
was made by a small section of English Liberals to 
obtain from the British Parliament a condemnadoB 
of the mode in which Sir Henry Ward had sup- 
pressed the revolt. The motion of Mr. Hume, on 
the 11th of August, 1850, was, however, supported 
only by 13 votes in the House of Commons. B 
was, indeed, a small House, only 84 memberi 
being present on the occasion. But, it may 
presumed that those who were against Sir Hen' 
did not fail to attend ; whilst the great majority i 
his favour may have thought it needless to 
present. Earl Grey, in the House of Lords, anJ 
Lord John Knssell in the Commons, manfuUv de- 
fended the Lord Hii]^h Commissioner ao'ainst all 
attacks.^' The onlv result of this move against 
the Litter Avas to obtain the indirect sanction of 
Parliament for the measures T\'hich his Excel- 
lency had adopted. Assuredly, if a revolt is to 
be suppressed at all, the more speedily and deci- 
sively it is done the better. The attempted re- 
bellion under Lord Seaton had been followed by 
a fresh outbreak in the succeeding year. But the 

* Sipior Papanicolas, by liis violence and gross exaggeration, ruineJ tte 
cause which he advocated, and was probably chiefly to blame for the smalln^N* 
of the minoritv. 
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volt crushed by Sir Henry Ward was never after- 
aids imitated. From* that time forth the Cepha- 
nians have been as peaceful and as orderly as any 
her islanders (although constantly in opposition 

the protecting Government), whilst perfect tran- 
lillity has been maintained in the other six 
lands. 

In October, 1849, a new amnesty was proclaimed, 
ad Sir Henry Ward returned to his task of ar- 
inging with Earl Grey the details of the political 
hanges broached by his predecessor. Lord Seaton 
ad proposed to make the Lord High Commis- 
.oner, conjointly with the Senate, responsible to 
aie Assembly for any acts passed by them during 
ne recess. But Earl Grey had not sanctioned 
ach a suicidal proposition. Nor would the Co- 
>nial Minister consent to leave to the caprice of 
:xe future democratic Assembly the fixing of the 
tnount to be paid to the Protectorate, in accord- 
Cice with the Treaty of Paris. This sum was, 
ierefore, fixed in the old Parliament at 25,000?. 
year. Moreover, the English civil list was in 
iture to be 13,000?. instead of 15,000/. a year. 
Iven this reduced amount was too great a burden 
ti the revenue ; and the national debt continued 
> increase. 

Sir Henry Ward received valuable assistance at 
Xe commencement of his government from the 

o2 
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appointment of Mr., afterwards Sir George, Bi 
to be Secretary'. Mr. Bowen had been Recti 
the University of Corfu, and the Diike of Xe\T( 
selcftcd him for his new post mainly in o 
qiience of his knowledge of modem Greek, 
was the solitary case in the history of the Br 
Protectorate of such knowledge becoming usefi 
its possessor or to the country. 

The eighth Parliament having run the u 
course, expired ; and on the 20th of March, If 
tlie ninth (the iii-st reformed) Parliaineut 
opened by Sir Henry Ward.* The Presidi 
elected by the Assembly, Count Roma, was d 
confirmed by the Lord High Commissioner^ 
might have been expected, the new Assemblw 
in almost unanimous opposition to the GovS 
mcnt. His Excellency himself could hardly h 
expected any other result-f In Cephaloiiia q 
cially, where, in both revolts, the criminals oft 
upper classes had been screened and saved fn 

• It appean that the iDSoleot practice of admitting a priest to piui'/ 
House aft« the departure of the Lord Higli Commissioner oomBieiiced' 
the ninth Patlisment, whieh was the first a1«> to proclaim ia a boJ; 
" laill" for the union with Greece. 

+ The official condempalion of Lord Seaton'a changes was delayrf '" 
years after their introduction. It required the failure of Mr. Gladstm 
miBBion to open completely the eves of Ministers on the subject. Buti"^ 
with force from a Philhellene like Sir E. 6. L;tton, who, on the31slof' 
bruarr, 18^9, thus wroU to Mi. Gladstone : " The reforms of 1849 ki 
proved in their operations signally defective. Both Sir Henrj' Wsrl "^ 
John Young ejtpreaaed their belief that the harmony of the legisUlii ' 
executive bodies, and the satisfactory working of the new constiluliooi ■ 
impossible. The results have hecome apparent, in the neglect of mani of' 
public works, the embarrassment of the finauces, the obatntction 1° *>■ 
legislative and admiDistrative reformi." 
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nislmieiit, all the members returned were of the 
ra-radical party. Some of them were men 
thout characters ; many were without property. 
aongst the most respectable of them was the re- 
j.tedly-banished Signer Zervo, a man who had 
sed himself by his eloquence, and by the strength 
his opinions, from the class of peasant farmers. 
The Assembly having met, elected as its pro- 
donal President, its oldest member, the Cheva- 
T Valaoriti. The greater portion of the members 
id never sat before, and were entirely new to 
isiness. The first difficulty was in regard to the 
Mng of the usual oath by the members, and till 
le latter were sworn, the formation of the Senate 
►uld not be proceeded with by the Lord High 
ommissioner. The old oath, established in 1818, 
id ever since taken by every Parliament, had not 
le sanction of any actual law, and was not a part 
' the constitution. Of this circumstance the new 
ssembly desired to take advantage, by itself regu- 
ting the oath to be taken by its members. The 
ain object was to omit the word " indissoluble" 
regarded the bonds established between the 
lands and the Protectorate. The Chevalier Mus- 
xidi, and Dr. Zambelli, formed part of a depu- 
tion sent to confer with the Lord High Commis- 
3ner on the subject. They explained the scruples 
' the Assembly as having no reference to the present 
rcumstances, but as being a "sort of religious 
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faith," that at some distant period, the whole Gre^' 
rat-c would be reuiiited into one empire. In such 
a case the lonians could not reasonably be required 
to regard as "indissoluble" their connexion wHl 
any other power. The matter continued to be 
contested between the Assembly and the Com- 
missioner by messages and replies. The Assembly 
declared that the terms of every oath ought to be 
so framed as to enable the representatives of tk 
people to bring them into harmony with their owa 
sense of the duties, which they were called upon to 
discharge. It desired to limit the oath to a promise 
to obey the laws, and to defend the rights and 
interesta of the Ionian people. It wished to omit 
all allusion, not only to the Treaty of Paris, andw 
the constitution of 1817, but even to the Protecto- 
rate itself. Eventually, the House agreed to a com- 
promise, not from any loyal or friendly feeling, but 
from a fear, that if they held out, anarchy would 
prevail ; which could only serve to restore to the 
Protectorate its full despotic powers. Some of the 
extreme demagogues, ■without principle, or stake 
in the country, were willing to go all lengths; 
but the majority saw the necessity of a compro- 
mise. Eventually, the Lord High Commissioner 
carried by a great majority a modified oath. The 
word " indissoluble" was g^ven up by his Excel- 
lency, and so was the detested constitution of 1811- 
But the Treaty of Paris, and the rights of the Pro- 
tecting Sovereign were maintained by the oatb. 
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low legally established.* A protest was made 
against this oath, signed by five members — four 
yephalonians, and one Ithacan. The names of 
d[essrs. Zervo and Livada, the violent enemies 
f the Protectorate, were amongst the former sig- 
latures. 

Sir Henry Ward now endeavoured to obtain 
he assistance of this unpromising Assembly in 
various useful and necessary measures. There 
were abuses to be remedied in the administration of 
IShurch property; and it was desirable to elevate 
he condition of the working clergy, and to provide 
alaries for them out of the public revenue. He 
billed the attention of the House also to the canal 
ut Santa Maura, which had already cost upwards 
v£ 22,000/., and could be completed for a little more 
tan 10,000/. He doubted the wisdom of the ori- 
ginal undertaking, but thought it worth a mode- 
^te sacrifice, not to lose the fruit of the money and 
abour already expended. He believed that vessels 
v-ould naturally prefer the short and sheltered 
>assage to encountering the heavy seas that beat 
ipon the outer qoasts. 

In the usual change of offices that took place at 
he opening of the ninth Parliament, Count Caruso 
«ras appointed Regent of Cephalonia.f He proved 

* J^orm of the new oath. — " I hereby solemnly swear to do my duty faith 
iDy, as one of the representatives of the Ionian people ; to obey all existing 
i>r8, and to respect and maintain the constitutional rights of the Protecting 
oyereign, derived from the relations established in virtue of the Treaty of 
mris, betvs-een the protecting and protected States." 

f He was reappointed at the opening of the tenth Parliament. Kegents 
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himself to be a devoted, but very unscru] 
partieun of the Protectorate ; the unpopuliiflt 
which he, by his conduct, veiy greatly conti" 
[ to increase. He had the credit of having 
I Sir Henry to deal \vith the rebels in 1849 
[ more severely than was actu^y done. 
L prepared his future elevation to high office 
' tablisliing the cliaracter of a man, ready to pfll 
anything that ivas required of him by tlie 
' butoi-s of power and patronage. 

Sir Henry Ward (like Lord Seaton) foiuii 
necessary to lecture the Assembly on the * 
graceful manner in which the debates were caiTiw 
on, amidst tlie interruptions of the gallery, ofll 
he might have spared his pains, both as regtird» 
hia admonitions and his pkns for material ainenO 
menta. The Assembl}', which was elected in 
seqnent-e of tlie rash innovations of Lord St-alon, 
was animated solely by hatred of the BritiA 
tectorate, and of the local Government. It 
sented, through its President, Count Eoma, tj 
most insolent reply to the Lord Higli Commissioned, 
It censured the conduct of Great Britain towMol 
Greece ; as if the latter had been the model of gm 
ffovenimenf.* It deplored, not the murders, ouir 

Thon nnscnipulouB, had great powers for faeilitttting or impeding the^■e'* 
catiun oC daims to tbe ft'snchiiie. 

♦ This iilluded to Admir«l Parker's blockade of llie Pineus, lo enfurce * 
elRims of M. Pacilico, Mr. Finlay, and olhi'rB, after years of fruillras mc« 
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5, and repeated burnings which had disgraced 
late revolts, but, only the harsh measures by 
h they had been suppressed. It attributed to 
Protectorate the decay of commerce, and of 
culture, and all the accidents of nature and of 
me. It demanded radical reforms, as if the 
iges which had just been introduced were of a 
ing description. 

lis Excellency replied to the Assembly on the 
li of April. He reminded them how entirely 
Qtaneous had been the concessions of the 
'tectorate to the lonians. He defended the 
duct of his predecessors, declaring that it had 
a necessary for the lonians to pass an appren- 
ship in the school of that liberty for which he 
still of opinion that thirty years before they 
been quite unfit. He explained that the revival 
bie carrying trade by Greece, and the growth of 
Austrian and Sardinian mercantile navies, had 
led the decay of commerce ; and that this evil 
not arise from any fault of the Protectorate, 
here, I think, his reasoning was weak, as he 
not attempt to prove that the Protecting Power 
done all that she could do, to counterbalance 
exertions of Austria and of Sardinia. Indeed, 
2 Englishmen have been of opinion that much 
e might have been done for the commerce 
traffic of the Islands than has ever been at- 
>ted.* 

e Ionian Islands in Relation to Greece, 1869. By John Dunn Gardner. 
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^1 His Excellency defended his conduct at CepW 

H Ionia, and also his use of the high police powen 

^ Hf bad found four peraons banished by Lord 

Seuton, two to Paxo, and two to Cerigo. He 

hud released tliem all. Two of them were man- 

»bere of the present Assembly. He had also releawd 
at Cephalonia nine prisoners awaiting trial for the 
attack of September 1848, on the towns of Argos- 
toU and LLxuil He had issued two amnesties ana 
his arrival in the Islands ; and he had expressed ta 

Ithe Knglisli Minister at Athens, his readiness to k- 
ceive back Ionian refugees. He acknowledged thit 
he had three times during the revolt used tlie 
powers of the high police, which his predecessors 
had often employed in times of perfect tran- 
quillity. ^ 
It was in the same speech that Sir Henry Warn 
introduced the foltoA\ing obseiTation, whidi iva= 
by no means calculated to lessen the difiicutdea of 
his trying position : " It is not for me to speak in 
the name of the British Crown of that distant 
future, wliich the address shadows forth, when tie 
scattered members of the Greek race may be re- 
united in one mighty empire with the consent of 
the European Powers, But I have no difficulty in 
expressing my own opinion, that if such an event 
be within the scope of human contmgencies, tte 
Sovereign and the Parliament of England would be 
equally willing to see tlie lonians resume their 
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J2e as members of the new power that would 
an take its part in the policy of the world." 
:^h remarks were calcnlated to increase the agita- 
n of the union question in the already greatly 
dted country. 

With regard to the demand for radical reforms, 
r Henry recommended the longer trial of a con- 
tution only a few weeks old ; but such a demand 
oyed, if proof were necessary, how short-sighted 
id been the predictions of Lord Seaton, that the 
Uplitude of his concessions would ensure a cou- 
nted Assembly, well disposed to work amicably 
fth the Protectorate. 

The Assembly passed a bill to abolish the high 
)lice powers, but it was returned so changed by 
e Senate, that the House rejected it altogether. 
at it cannot be doubted that, in the hope of 
ereby establishing the Union, many of the mem- 
rs endeavoured to render impossible all govern- 
ent by the Protectorate. As the Assembly per- 
rted in attacking the conduct of the Lord High 
)mmissioner, he prorogued it for six months. In 
e mean time, he again exercised the powers of the 
^h police in banishing editors of papers, and even 
IT members of Parliament — a violent act of des- 
tism it must be confessed. The Colonial Minister, 
is true, denounced some of these victims as the 
:hors of '' most gross and disgusting libels;" but 
only excuse for not sending these men to trial 
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I -was that Ionian juries would have been certm 
I to acquit them, and yet it was precisely for political 
] oifences that Lord Seaton had so confidently mtro- 
1 duced trial by jury. 

Excepting that no improvements entailing fresh 
I expenses could be introduced, the executive Go- 
t veniment, supported by the naval and military 
power of Great Britain, continued its regular 
i course with perfect tranquillity in the absence of 
f the Assembly. The latter had found an annual 
\ deficiency of 19,000/. in a yearly revenue of 
156,000/. It had proposed to remedy this evilbj 
cutting down all the salaries of oflieiftis by out- 
half. But the prorogation of the A^embly left (if 
decision in tlie hands of the Senate, that is, of ffifr 
Lord High Commissioner, and the salaries TrefW 
not reduced, but some of the works were stoppe^l. 
Sir Henry "Ward feared, no doubt, to weaktii tlic 
already diminished protectionist party by ill-timed 
reductions of official salaries ; but by this measnre 
the Assembly was, of course, deprived of that 
which in all constitutional countries is coiisiderei 
the undoubted right of the representatives of 
people. Their discontent, therefore, was onlv na- 
tural, however factious might be the real motives 
of many of the democratic members. The nintli 
Parliament was finally dissolved (on the recom- 
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nendation of the Lord High Commissioner) on 
ike 22nd of September, 1851, by order of the 
^ueen in CounciL 

Sir Henry Ward before the assembling of the 
;enth Parliament, laboured hard to create a party 
>f reformers, who, deferring all aspirations for the 
tJnion, should dedicate themselves to material pro- 
gress, and to economical and judicial reforms. 
[n this plan, he was for a time flattered with hopes 
of success, but was destined finally to be bitterly 
disappointed. 

The tenth Parliament opened on the 22nd of 
February, 1852. Hitherto, the Lord High Com- 
niissioners had read their speeches in Italian, but 
Erom this time forward they were always delivered 
In English, and were then read in Greek by the 
Secretary of the Assembly. The present Parlia- 
cnent was as un tractable as its predecessor had been, 
frequently proposing unconstitutional motions. On 
the 17th of March it was prorogued for six months ; 
but it was again reassembled on the 12th of June, 
From a belief that it had in the interim become 
more reasonable. It, however, finally rejected the 
proposed reforms, and the session termmated in 
nuch confusion and discord. 

As the Parliament during its existence ordinarily 
let only once in two years, there was now again a 
3mparative calm ; the war being carried on in the 
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press in the Gr«'b language, which, had almost 
tiri'lv superseded the Italian. 

On the 1st. of March, 1854, the second regulo 
■pession of the tenth Parliament began, but the rtsiiit 
TTas only another prorogation, within three wetb 
of the openinfT.* Another meeting and anothff 
proro^tion followed in the course of the yea/. 
Finallv. Sir Henry Ward was relieved of his jo- 
veminent, by the arrival of Ins successor, Sir Juiil 
YounfT, on the 13th of April, 1855. 

In his last endeavours at reform, the I-ord Higi 
Commissioner had desired to reduce all the sato* 
of the officials, including the membere of th« As- 
sembly. He had even set the example himsi^ 
by ^ving up 500/. a year out of the 5000/. wliicli 
constituted his yearly salary. But in consequfflce of 
his reforms having been rejected, he after theU^ 
of a tow months resumed liis fall salary, whieliit" J 
mained the same up to the cession of the Isknd*. I 

Sir Henry left to his successor a tranquil Wl 
discontented population. The great majority rfj 
the landed gentry were attached to the BritisM 
Protectorate, and terrified at the idea of an mm \ 
with highly-taxed, badly-governed, and inipo-' 
verished Greece ; but the reforms of Lord Seaton, 

* Soon after the meeting of tlie ratlinment, at its BeconA BGwimi. ll* 
Philalellia, the leading newapnper af Coifu, euspended iti isaue it 
of ttie ttirenti of the emjilfrfmeiit of tjia high police, lleasri 
FoliU, and ZambelU were Mmcerned In IJus oppoaitdon pablioatu 
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lich his successor had been compelled to carry- 
it, had placed the Assembly in the hands of a 
Dlent opposition. Most of the members, poor 
id depending op their salaries, were pledged 
their constituents to be satisfied with nothing 
38 than the Union. They did not generally ob- 
in credit for sincerity, because it was supposed 
tat the granting of their demands must neces- 
anly lead to the exclusion of the great majority of 
tern from all political employment. For when the 
lands should cease to form an independent state, 
I the machinery of Government would of course 
5 greatly curtailed. But amongst the Liberals, 
Lere were many worthy persons actuated by 
itriotism and love of nationality, though of 
>xirse not untinged mth that ambition which is 
s^ery where natural to men. It is certain that the 
^nian Parliament had become, under the mo- 
archical and aristocratical protection of Great 
fetain, one of the most democratic assemblies in 
he world, so far as concerned the personal cha- 
acter and position of its members. But it 
assessed none of the physical or moral means 
y which a popular assembly can hope to force 
pon a Government the adoption of its own mea- 
ires. 

Personally, Sir Henry Ward wa§ highty respected 
' both English and lonians. He imparted a good 
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tone to Ionian society, as Lord Seaton and S 
Howard Douglas had previously done ; exhibitii 
tlmt bright example of domestic life, whitii, 
spite of exceptions, ia allowed by all intcllige 
forcignera to be the great characteristic of En 
lishtnen. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

sir john young, bart., eighth lord high 

commissioner. 

[From March, 1855, to January, 1859.] 

lib of the Assembly — ^Want of influence of the Protectorate — State of Mu- 
|io'palities — ^Petition to colonize Corfu — Resolution for Union with Greece — 
i^ead refused to Turks — Procession of Saint Spiridion — Insult to the Lord 
B%h Commissioner — ^The latter unsupported by the Colonial Minister — 
tb. Gladstone's Mission — Famous Despatch Robbery — Arrival of the 
QSgh Commissioner Extraordinary — Mr. Gladstone's Speech to the Senate 
—Visits Santa Maura and Cephalonia — Mistakes the Opinions of the 
)lephaIonians — Visits Zante — Mr. Gladstone's unfortunate Diplomacy 
—Declines to receive certain Petitions — Deceived at Athens — Corfu 
dnmal in the Pay of Otho — Episcopal Contretemps at Paxo — How the 
BStre for Union arose at Paxo-— Sir John Young recalled — Praised by 
1^. Gladstone. 

Sir John Young commenced his duties as Lord 
gh Commissioner on the 13th of April, 1855. 
e ignorance, or bad faith, of those Ionian writers 
.o pretended that the opposition of the Assembly 
Sir Henry Ward was to be attributed to the 
lelty of the latter towards the insurgent Cepha- 
ians, was now fully exposed. A more mild and 
itle ruler than Sir John Young can hardly be 

fOJj. I. I* 
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conceived, yet the Assembly treated him i 
same hostile manner as it had treated his ] 
cesser. The great majority of the landed 
prietors were still in favour of the Proteei 
but the reforms of Lord Scaton had deprivel 
of nearly all power. The demagogues, id 
priests and the people, were, or affected! 
anxious for a speedy union with Greecq 
under the imbecile sway of King Otho ; ^ 
cupied militarily by the allied powers, iaj 
quence of its Russian sympathies dufflj 
Crunean war. The peasantry were beof 
[Uncompromising enemies of that Protectorate 
(had first relieved them from the tyrannf 
nobles, and then given them a politica 
and importance wholly imsuited to their i 
civilization. The Assembly not only set tl 
tcctorate at defiance, but neglected at its ii 
the forms of order and decency. The mo! 
galleries of the House became more th, 
unruly ; often interrupting, and even tat 
in the debates. The galleries were able to 
about nine hundred men ; and were usual 
with the lowest rabble of Corfu. 

Like his predecessor. Sir John Young i\ 
pelled to have frequent recoui-se to prort 
to put a stop to treasonable motions. In 
sence of the Assembly, affairs proceeded 6 
under the Lord High Commissioner and S 
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regarding the general government. But 
nicipalities, by intrigues and obstructions, 
1 the place of the Assembly when not sit- 
ad constantly gave great trouble, 
tenth Parliament, repeatedly prorogued, was 
dissolved on the 28th of November, 1856. 
jovemment took no part in the elections of 
leventh Parliament ; probably in consequence 
le failure of Sir Henry Ward to obtain the 
ion of sincere reformers . for the preceding 
imbly. In Great Britain there is always some 
antage derived from the elections by the party 
office, which is generally considered as the legiti- 
me influence of the Government. But Sir Henry 
d proved that Lord Seaton's reforms had almost 
tdrely destroyed at elections the influence of the 
'ctectorate. On the other hand, it must be con- 
ned that no party can come even temporarily 
jo office at home, without possessing some strength 
the country. Whereas in the Ionian Islands,/ 
J ministers (that is the Senate) were always the 
latures of the Lord High Conamissioner, and 
ally independent of the Assembly. But, on the 
ler hand, the new municipalities acquired a 
lat deal of the power which formerly was in 
t exercised by the general Government. The 
nicipal officers, elected by a free constituency, 
pe very much inclined to stretch their power 
-^ond the legal limits, extensive as these were. 

p2 
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They were also disposed to sacrifice, for their re- 
liitioiw and fnends, the interests of the Goyem- 
mcnt, and to wink at serious offences. 

iuiiilcr their charge, the roads were left unrep^red, 
and the marshes undrained ; and the revenues of 
the convents were misappropriated. In Cephi' 
Ionia the fine forest in the Black Mountain sufferei 
continual loss from fire, and from the secret cutlinj 
down of trees. Tlie municipal officers feared tt 
lose votes if they interfered to punish the peasanttj. 
In short, many of the worst evils of an unbridleJ 
democracy had a free course under the Protects 
I'ato of the British Monarchy. But if the miait 
cipalities gave much trouble, the Assembly gavs 
etill more. 

The eleventh Parliament met on the 16th of Fft' 
bruar^', under the provisional presidency of Signd 
Ditndolo. Tilts geutluDian, not devoid of iibiiir; 
and popular, not only with his countrymen but 
with many of the Knglish, was unfortunately es- 
trcmely deficient in political consistency. Such i 
choice reflected but little credit on the wisdom of 
the Assembly, and the subsequent conduct of tb 
latter was in keeping with the commencement 
Tiie verifying of the election caused the most 
violent discussions. It was attempted to prove 
that the elections of Cephalonia had been illegally 
conducted. It was necessary to prorogue the House 
till the opinions of the Crown Ia^vyers could te 
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lulted in England, where it was finally decided 

the elections were perfectly legal, 
►n the 20th of May, 1857, the Lord High Com- 
iioner opened the Parliament. On the 20th of 
e an important discussion took place, occa- 
ed by a report that a memorial had been cir- 
.ted for signatures, praying that Corfu might 
declared a colony of the British Crown. In 
3 of the assertion of the Judge Advocate Fiscal, 
he part of the Government, that there was no 
h in the report, the House appointed a com- 
;ee to inquire into the circumstances. Messrs. 
ibardo, Padovan, and Dandolo took part in the 
ites. The House unanimously declared itself 
ly opposed to all ideas of colonization, and it 

passed a resolution in favour of immediate 
m with Greece. The session closed on the 3rd 1 
.ugust, 1857. 

he municipality of Corfu was destined to gain 
Lctory over Sir John Young, which was the 

step to his public humiliation and final recall, 
the autumn of 1858, some Turkish vessels, 
ing along the coast with troops, entered the 
)Our of Corfu to take in coals and other sup- 
;. Some of their sailors had purchased bread, 
were about to start to return to their ships, 
n the municipal officer who had charge of the 
ket ordered the bread to be taken by the 
le from the Turkish boats. The false plea of 
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Bcarcity was aftenvnrds offered as an excuse for 
the act, which, as affecting a foreign uatiou. lk 
ally of Great Britain, could not be legal withoiil 
the sanction of the general Government. Ths 
Mventli article of the Treaty of Paris, moreover, 
had expressly placed all the porta under Bririi 
protection. The Turks, in fact, would not hare 
sui'reudered the bread had it not been demanded 
by the Lord High Commissioner's police.* 
Excellency, therefore, through the Senate, repfi' 
manded Count Trivoli, the municipal officer, wl 
had been actuated by the desire to acquire 
ivretched popularity at the expense of the detesleii 
Turks. Count Trivoli revenged himself by m 
address to the people, highly insulting to the T* 
vemment, and especially to the Lord High Coi* 
missioner. Joined by the other municipal officm 
he presented also :i protest on the subject to Nf 
John Young. The latter referred the whole taattet 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Soon after the affair of the Turks, occurred one 
of the triennial processions of Saint Spiridion, tk 
patron saint of Corfu. Those processions wm 
grand affairs, in which the earlier Lord High Com- 
missioners were wont to march bareheaded, ana 
in which the garrison as well as civilians took 
a part. But of late years the attendance of difi' 
military had been dispensed with. Even the Lord. 
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igh Commissioner now merely showed himself 
r a few minutes in the balcony of the palace, as 
:e passing procession halted beneath it and offered 
p a prayer for the Queen. 

When, on the 23rd of August, 1858, the pro- 
ission halted, as usual, before the palace, the 
[unicipal Council separated themselves from the 
3st; rejoining the procession, when this had 
loved again, after the Archbishop's prayer. This 
ras an unmistakable act of petty vengeance. But 
be municipal officers afterwards brought forward 
1 their defence an imaginary slight offered to 
leir religion by Sir John Young. His Excel- 
ncy's aides-de-camp^ being on leave, had not ap- 
^ared in uniform in the balcony. The Lord High 
ommissioner was supported, therefore, only by 
-s assistant secretary. The absurdity of the 
^cuse deceived nobody in Corfu. The whole 
'oceeding was an act of defiance, in keeping with 
^e general behaviour of the public functionaries, 
"^er since the reforms of Lord Seaton had become 
w. Again the matter, after much correspon- 
ince, was referred to the Colonial Minister, with 
suggestion that the culprits should be suspended 
om office.* Sir John Young, and his able secre-^^""*^ 
try, Sir George Bowen, of course expected full ■■^" 
-ipport from home. If the Protectorate were to be 
laintained (as every ministry still declared to be 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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[ the intention of Great Britain), it was surely neoes- 
I Bsry to support the local Government, especioHj 
when maniieatly in the right. 

The Coloniiil Minister replied in a desjiatcli, 
dated the 1st of Novejuber, 1858. He disapprovf4 
of course, of the conduct of Count Trivoh, in the 
matter of the bread taken ont of the Turkish boats, 
But he did so coldly, recommending concihatioCi 
and even taking exceptions to some of the cori^ 
epondence on the part of the Government. latlit 
matter of the insult to the representative of tke 
British Crown, the Colonial Minister's sympatluts 
were all with the municipalities. He thought il 
the wisest course to see in the conduct of the latter 
(who were merely caiTying on the squabble 
menced about the bread), no othei" motive than ik 
one they had chosen to avow. He gravely caiitioi 
the Lord High CoiniuiBsioner on " the iiuidvcii- 
encc" which he had committed by suffering lus 
youthful aides-de-camp to absent themselves on the 
occasion of the procession, and he again advisal , 
conciliation. The despatch then proceeded to an- . 
nounce the appointment, as Special Commi^ioner, 
of Mr, Gladstone, "whose renown as a Homerit 
scholar, will justly commend liim to the sympa- 
thies of an Hellenic race." Sir John Young, finally, 
was requested to give that distinguished statesman 
every support in the performance of his duty.* 

* arliameDtarj' papers. 
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The Lord High Commissioner, although re- 
ained, both by official decorum and by natural 
atleness, yet bitterly felt the want of confidence 
liimself too evidently displayed. He must have 
rceived, indeed, from that moment, that his con- 
nance in his post could no longer redound either 
liis own credit, or to the cause of the Protecto- 
ie. He did not, however, resign. But he asked 
' clearer proofs of the opinions and of the inten- 
na of the minister, as regarded himself and his 
licy. He was enabled at the same time to affirm, 
tt during the three years and a half in which he 
i held office, " the powers of the high police had 
t been resorted tt) in a single instance. There is 
t," he added, " an Ionian in exile or in confine- 
mt by any kind of legal process for political 
ences." He declared the commerce of the States 
be yearly increasing ; and he terminated by 
allenging a comparison mth his predecessors in 
gard to the results of his government.* 
On the 9th of November, 1858, Sir John Young 
nounced to the lonians the intended mission of 
p. Gladstone. It naturally created a great sensa- 
>n in the Islands; and coupled with the treatment 
lich the Lord High Commissioner had received, 
powerfully excited the hopes of the Unionists. 
The discussions concerning the procession of Saint 
iridion, elicited a letter from the Archbishop of 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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Corfu, objecting altogether to the practice of stop 
ping tlic ri^lics " vj the miracle-working saint" at tl 
feet of any man. Sir John Young, therefore, pu 
an end to that custom, and also to the prayer fo 
the Queen. Since that period, the representatii 
of Majesty haa appeared, indeed, with his staff t 
such occasions in the halcony ofthe palace; bi 
he has merely bowed to the Archbishop as he pa^ 
Towards the close gf 1858, occurred the extraoi 
dinary robbery, from the Colonial Office, of Sir Joh 

] Young's famous despatch of the 10th of June, 1851 
It appeared in a London journal (the Dailj/ Keim) 
from wliich it was copied into many other newl 
papers. In this despatch, the Lord High Comwis 

isioner had recommended that Corfu and Pas 
should, with the consent of their inhabitants (whsJ 

. was declared to bo probable), be converted 
EngUsh colonies, Tlius, the fears which bad lieci 
expressed in June, 1857, by the eleventh Parlis- 
ment, were confirmed eighteen months later ainiiiit 
the general indignation of the lonians. The W 
members of Corfu, and the two members of ?b:^^ 
lost no time in protesting against what they stylw 
" an intrigue against the inhabitants of those is- 
lands, who had no other desire than to be unifti 

.with Greece." Sir George Bowen is universally I* 
lieved to have been the adviser of Sir John Younj 
in writing that unfortunate despatch. 

On the 2ith of November, 1858, Mr. Gladstoiw 
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arrived at Corfu, accompanied by his family and 
suite. Amongst the latter, was Mr. (afterwards Sir 
James) Lacaita, an Italian gentleman, at present 
one of the members for Naples in the Parliament of 
Turin. Sir James was very useful to Mr. Glad- 
stone; Italian being the habitual language both 
spoken and written by the Ionian gentry, especially 
in Corfu. 

Sir John Young appears to have been somewhat 
embarrassed in arranging the etiquette to be esta- 
blished between a Lord High Commissioner and a 
"High Commissioner Extraordinary;" which last 
^was the official title of Mr. Gladstone. Finally, the 
latter landed under a salute from the citadel of 
seventeen guns. He was received by the com- 
mander of the forces, Major-General Sir George 
Buller, by a guard of honor, and by the principal 
officers of the garrison. At the palace he was met 
by Sir John Young and his staff, by his Highness 
the President of the Senate, the secretaries, and 
other officials.* 

The day follomng, his commission was read at a 
full meeting of the Senate. It appointed him High 
Commissioner Extraordinary, for the purpose of 
inquiring into " the causes which obstructed or 
embarrassed the good government of the Islands ; 
and into all matters affecting the well-being and 
contentment of the inhabitants thereof." And the 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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Lord High Commissionei" was directed to furuisk 
Iiiiii with every assistance, and to take care that he 
wns ti-eated with due respect. Mr. Gladstone then 
niiiilc a speech to the Senate, requesting that il 
would aiwist him in the perfonuaxice of his taek 
, At the same time he gave them distincfly to an- 
I derfitantl, that he had not come to effect any change 
I in the tcnns of the Treaty of Paris. This declara- 
tion he considered necessary, in consequence of the 
publication (after he had left London) of the famous 
despatch of the 10th of June, 1857. 

During their first stay in Corfu, of about a fort- 
iiiglit, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone lived in tlie palace 
as the guests of Sir John and Lady Young. The 
latter gave a series of dinners, and a gi-and ball, 
in order that the High Commisaionei' Extraordi- 
nary might meet all the notabilities of tbe Innd 
Mr. Gladstone held a levee, which was well ;il- 
tendcd. He was everj-where received with popular 
manifestations. Hevisited the Archbishop of Corfu, , 
as "well as the President of the Senate.* He passed I 
his mornings in making inquiries and in granting I 
inteiwiewsjwhilst his secretaries were fully employed 
in carrying on a voluminous correspondence. 

On the 7th of December, 1858, Mr. Gladstone 
^'isited Santa Maura, where he was received by 
the Resident, Baron d'Everton, who of living Eng- 
lishmen is the best acquainted with the Ionian 

* pArlismeatary papers. 
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>eople. From thence his Excellency proceeded to 
[thaca, and next to Cephalonia. Everywhere he 
uras well received, held levees, granted interviews, 
ind prosecuted his inquiries. 

Mr. Gladstone arrived at Cephalonia from Samos; 
md to reach the capital, he had to pass over the 
ong wooden bridge which spans the marshy end 
y£ the harbour of Argostoli. There he was met by 
\ crowd, which had caught sight of the two car- 
riages, and which set up a shout of " Union with 
Greece !" and " Down with the Protection !" whilst 
cx>pies of printed papers referring to the same sub- 
jects were thrown into the carriages. Although 
the horses were frightened, no accident occurred ; 
and Mr. Gladstone's reception was of a most friendly 
nature. His visitors, amongst whom was the able 
Signer Calzoni of Argofetoli, succeeded in persuad- 
ing him that the words " Down with the Protec- 
tion," did not express the general feeling, though 
** Union with Greece," considered as a sentiment, 
"Undoubtedly did so. As Mr. Gladstone expressed 
liis displeasure at the cries mth which he had been 
^•eceived, the Regent Inglessi, with the municipa- 
lity, and the eight members of the Assembly (then 
residing in Cephalonia), formally diso"wned the pro- 
ceedings, without disclaiming a preference for the 
TJnion. Mr. Gladstone finally embraced, rather too 
hastily, the opinion, that these persons belonged to 
*^ the class most closely attached to the present 
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oitlerof thin^." In this he was confirmed by'tk 
quiet, though marked civilities," which he evu 
afterwards met ■^vith when he showed himself ia 
publii^.* He was, however, mistaken in suppoanj 
that the people would be content with anytliiiij 
less than the union with Greece, The loniaB gti' 
tlemen, who are a very polite race, and who, doubt 
leas, set a just value on the privilege of conveMj 
M"ith so celebrated an Englishman and so diaM- 
guished a Philhelleue, naturally endeavoured in 
their intercourse with his Excellency to make 
things pleasant. Thus they appear to have ac- 
tually (however unintentionally), deceived iht 
great statesman. Several Cephalonians to this daj I 
remember with pride their interview with Mt. I 
Gladstone, when they were charmed with lu'l 
talents and urbanity. But his \'isit had little' 
iiifiuencG on any of their opinions, except to con- 
firm the majority in their ardent desire for the 
Union. 

On the forenoon of the 15th of December, Mr. 
Gladstone landed at Zante. The official accounts 
state that seven or eight thousand persons collected 
on the Mole to welcome him. Greek flags were 
flying on all sides ; placards were also set up, in- 
scribed " Long live the PhUhellene Gladstone ! 
Long live Union with Greece!" Shouts to the 
same effect resounded on his path, as his Es- 

* Parliamentary' papers. 
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r^ after landing, proceeded to the Residency. 
' the multitude followed, headed by the town 
►laying popular tunes. Some crowding and 

took place at the gate of the Residency, 
certain demagogues made themselves con- 
Ls; amongst these were several priests, a 
jry hostile to the British Protectorate, and 
ly believed to be attached to the interests of 
The soldiers who formed the High Com- 
er's guard of honor, cleared the court-yard 
Residency of some intruders, whose curiosity 
rried them too far. But no ill-feeling was 
ed by the crowd, who were actuated only 
husiastic admiration for the distinguished 
iman.* 

Gladstone held a levee at the Residency, 
ide a speech, which was afterwards translated 
istributed, in order to efface the erroneous 
sion that he had come to grant the union 
rreece. This had become necessary, because 
I not, on first landing at Corfu, issued any 
nations of his intentions. It was not, as we 
leen, until the following day that he had an- 
id to the Senate that the Treaty of Paris 

be rigidly adhered to. Indeed, we have it 
his own hand, that it was only the publica- 
f Sir John Young's famous despatch, which 
. him at last to speak frankly on the subject. 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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Certainly Ak »-aiit of explidtness, at the oafetrf wt 
liHnni»ion, was very ominous of failure. Ciiiiiiii§ i-.; 
and diplomatic ba the Greeks are by nature. tliR (.] 
are yet, I believe, inclined to expect and alsoU t; 
admire straigfatfonrard conduct in Engliabuen, A [>, 
suspidon naturally aroac that Sir. Gladstone would it; 
not have objected to be supposed a secret friendi e 
tlic Union, with the desire of fecilitating the im- i 
mediate object which he had in view, by gaining j 
the confidence of the lonions. Be that as it nwyt li; 
lie now felt it nece^ary to deprecate the preseBOng k 
of petitions whicli coupled his name ivitli illtli 
_ Union. He assured his hearers that Great Britaili 

I was fully determined to maintain the Protectorate, 1 
■which had been accorded to her by the Treaty of I 
Paris. He appears, however, to have received tlie I 
petition of the Archbishop and clergy of Zantft 1 
!ilthougii prote-^tiiig against its contents. A simiW 1 
petition from the municipality he declined to re- J 
ceive, because it contained an expression " not ot I 
the wish merely, l)ut of the zvill, of the Ionian 
people" for the Union. 

Jlr. Gladstone granted many private audiences 
at Zante, and prosecuted his inquiries as usual. In 
the evening there was a dinner and ball at the 
Residency, where the principal inhabitants had the 
honor and pleasure of meeting the great Phil- 
hellcne. The following day he walked about the 
town, where, in deference to his lately expressed 

* Pai1iun«nUi7 papen. 
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les, there were no more shouts and demonstra- 
B for the Union. That evenmg his Excellency 
id with the Regent, and afterwards attended 
theatre. The latter was crowded with people 
ious to see him once more ; and he was received 
h the greatest enthusiasm, whilst the orchestra 
yed " God save the Queen." With a refined 
ing, the audience, out of respect to their illus- 
^U8 visitor, abstained from giving expression to 
thoughts and hopes which filled their minds, 
I satisfied themselves by expressing their ad- 
•ation by constant cheering. Mr. Gladstone 
barked on board H.M.S. Terrible^ amidst the 
ewed cheers of the inhabitants. Two hours 
5r the vessel started for Athens.* 
The High Commissioner Extraordinary was re- 
^ed by the King and Queen of Greece in a very 
tering manner. He had interviews with the 
listers and leading personages; and he came 
the conclusion that from various causes there 
sted on the Greek continent no very anxious 
ire to acquire the Seven Islands. That certain 
busies and difficulties on both sides had always 
3ted on this question, is very well known ; but 
re is reason to believe that the indifference 
jcted at Athens was merely a blind to deceive, 
veil as to flatter the great Englishman. At all 
nts, it is now no longer a secret that the New 

* Paliamentary papers. 
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JBm,* ucwspaper iiiCorfii, tire great ctampfsi* i 

I Hie Unioii, was in the pay at tliis very time of til tit 

GovernmL>nt of Otho, imtl bo continued until li ^: 

\ ktter lost his crown. With the fall of tli 

moiian-h the iVw iJ/n at once vanished iron M 

I poliUcul seene. 

From Athene, Mr. Gladstone retamed to Cfllft iii 
■where he occupied a house which he had hiredft fe 
the purpose. Ahhough he still used the pali* 
oceaBionally for receptions and levees, he cea.*if 
be the guest of the Lord High Cominissionet li 
fact, a coldness had sprung up, as was oi 
f Batural, between the two Commissi onera, fl* 
I ever delicately and generously Mr. Gladstone ]iB 
formed his mission, it was impossible that it d* ti 
be otherwise t3ian offenBive to Sir Jotm^' 
The want of confidence, and the absence of sui . 
on the part of the Minister for the Colonic ^"l^ 
to the embarrassing and humiliating posili'ii' » 
the Lord High Commissioner. To the pii^ 
indeed, the latter appeared to be upon hie f* 
whilst tlie finding and sentence depended ouW 
will of his rival the High Commissioner Estr** 
dinary. 

It was evident that this state of things coiilii'''' 
last. The ilnglish and Ionian friends of the Vt* 
tectorate sympathized with the feelings of Sir JoM 
and Lady Young, and were strongly opposed ' 

* Nt'a 'Eiro;[^. 
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>lans (rf the Higli Oommis^oner Extoaordinwy. 
•e were -still two of the Seven "Illustrious 
ids'** which Mr. Oladstone had not visited, 
sly Cerigo and Paxo. The former was distant 
'ell as difficult and uncertain of access, espe- 
p- in winter. But his Excellency now visited the 
island of Paxo. Here he stayed only a few 
«; but lie held a levee, and gave audiences, 
made inquiries, as usual. At Paxo, as ^very- 
*e else, he showed the most unbounded vene- 
n for the dignitaries of the Greek Church. In 
u, he had excited the, perhaps illiberal, disgust 
le English, by publicly kissing the hand of the 
ibishop aaid dutifully receiving his blessing, 
■ephalonia and Zante he had pursued liie same 
net. Such proceedings astonished the English^ 
were not aware, apparently, that there exists 
ngland a considerable party which cherishes a 
ly feeling towards the Greek Church. The 
)le Bishop of Paxo appears, also, to have been 
►rant of the etiquette which the High Commis- 
er Extraordinary practised with ecdesiastical 
litaries. Mr. Gladstone, having taken and re- 
tfully kissed the Bishop's hand, leaned for- 
i to receive the orthodox blessing. The Bishop 
bated, not knowing what was expected of him ; 
.not imagining, perhaps, that a member of 
Anglican Church could require his benedic- 

* So called in the famous despatch of the Colonial Minister. 
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tion. At last, however, he perceived the traft, 
and, bending fom*ard, he hastened to conipiv mdi i 
thf fiatlering dewre of the Representative of tk ii 
British Crown. But at this moment, unforta- a 
nstflv, Mr. Gladstone, imagining that the defemd h 
Wossinji wss n«>l forthcoming, suddenly i-asedhi v 
hwid. and struck the episcopal chin. The Ecadail t 
and other spectators of the scene had consideraHt |j 
difficulty in maintaining the gravity hefitting M ! 
aoletnn an occasion. I 

The High Conunissioner Extraordinary leararf i 
that the strong desire for the Union existing il tj 
Paxo datt\l from the rime that two Corfu editfll t 
Tivn- contined on the island by Lord Seaton, mW !iIi 
after his lordsliip had established the so-callcd£vt n 
dom of the press. s 

Before I'isitinir this island, Mr. Gladstone m 
rcvonnnendcd the ivoall of Sir John Youug; i*^" 
was not, as he thought, the proper pereon K 
hring iu the necessary reforms ; especially 
the publication of the famous despatch alrea^ 
mentioned.* But Sir John had been guilty i' 
another offence. He had expressed his opiMS 
that some change was required in the position ( 
' the Protectorate towards the Islands; and by 
idea be had displeased both the Colonial Minis* 
and Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Bowen, the S«w 
tary at Corfu, was supposed to have been the 
ginator both of the despatch and of the pi 
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iification of Lord Seaton's reforms. But it was 
opinion of every one well acquainted with the 
ians, that their proper government would be- 
le impossible if some such change were not 
ie. In fact, to grant the cession of the Islands 
jrreece was the only sensible alternative to the 
tying out' the plans proposed by Sir John 
mg. 

Ir. Gladstone had decided to assemble the Par- 
lent, and to lay before it certain propositions of 
►rms. He now recommended that a new Lord 
;h Commissioner should be appointed to carry 
these measures. But he was requested by the 
onial Minister to perform the task himself: and 
was, consequently, appointed Lord High Com- 
sioner in a letter dated the 8th of January, 1859. 
Gladstone, in recommending the removal of 
John Young, had, however, advised that he 
aid be honorably employed elsewhere. He 
ised his general policy, and especially the mild- 
\ with which he had treated both the hos- 
y of the Assembly, and that of the Municipal 
incil of Corfu.* Sir John and Lady Young 
i their departure on the 25th of January, 1859, 
dst the general regrets of the Ionian and Eng- 
inhabitants. 

Sir. John Gardner, in his pamphlet on the Ionian Islands, insinuates that 
r John Young the lonians found a King Loff. He adds, that they ** de- 
d a King Stork.'' His work came out in 1859 ; so that I am uncertain 
lier his remark was prophetical or simply historical. 
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Me. Gladstone received on the ISth of Jimuaij", 
1859, bis commiasion as Lord High Commissioner li 
the Ionian Islands, He did not, however, assume 
office till the 25th of the same month, after tlie de- 
parture of Sir Jolm Young. It was solely 
temporary measure that he had taken the post 
He had only been installed in office for one weekr 
when, on the 1st of February, he sent in his resign*- 
tion to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. But he pa- 
formed the duties of his post till his departure, un 
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5 19tli of February, after the arrival of his suc- 
jsor. His actual rule, therefore, as Lord High 
^ramissioner, lasted only fourteen days; whilst 
r whole stay in the Island was of somewhat less 
m three months' duration. His speedy resigna- 
GQ was hastened by the complete failure of his 
ssion. It is a curious circumstance, that on the 
3ie day that Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Colonial 
Jcretary to resign his oflBice, that minister addressed 
him a letter cooitaining the thanks of her Majesty, 
r the public service which he had performed by 
:iepting it» In the same letter it was announced 
him that Colonel Sir Henry Elnight Storks had 
en selected to relieve him, as soon as his work 
ould be done. The following details are chiefly 
ken from the published official documents. 
On the day upon which Mr. Gladstone assumed 
8 new office began the extraordinary session of the 
igislative Assembly. To the latter he sent a mes- 
ge, announcing his appointment and its object, as 
bU as his intention to lay shortly before them " the 
incipal matters which have appeared to her Ma- 
jty to require attention, Avith a view to the in- 
sase of the blessings of good government in these 
.ands." The first duty of the Assembly was to 
tertain the message; but, regardless of forms, it 
oceeded at once to declare vacant four of the ten 
Its of the members for Cephalonia. A part of the 
jsembly endeavoured to adjourn the House, till 
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the vacant seats were filled by re-election ; though 
the law only required the presence of twenty-two oitf. 
of the forty-two members in order to make a House. 
This last motion was seconded by Signer Loin- 
bordo, the most violent of demagogues, and the most 
constant enemy of the British Protectorate, Tha 
motion was not, however, carried ; but an immediate 
declaration in favour of tlie Union was seconded, and 
was backed up by the furious applause of the crowded 
galleries. This motion was finally unanimously passes' 
two days later, in the following form : " The Assem- 
bly of the Seven Islands proclaims that the sole and 
unanimous will (^(Xijim:) of the Ionian people has 
been, and is, the Union of the Seven Islands with 
Greece." 

"A committee of eleven members shall be ap^ 
pointed to submit to the Chamber its opinion oif 
the ulterior measures suitable to the proclinnatioa 
of Union, this day adopted in the Assembly." 

There was in the town a partial illumination in 
the evening, in honor of the Union. 

On the 28th of January Mr. Gladstone sent a 
message to the Chamber. He pointed out to it the 
illegal and unconstitutional proceedings which it had 
adopted ; and he advised it to employ tlie committee, 
■which it liad appointed, in drawing up a petition to 
the Queen, in accordance with the constitution. In 
spite of opposition, from Lombardo and others, the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone was eventually adopted by 
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very great majority. Even many friends of the 
rotectorate voted for the petition. They felt cer- 
ia that it would be rejected, and they hoped 
lat a harassing and troublesome question would 
lus be set at rest for a long time. Signor Lom- 
irdo and his friends voted against the petition 
x>n that very account. He declared that nothing 
it Union would be accepted from England. He 
remised, however, that if it were granted, the 
ritish nation would obtain thereby an immense 
^cession of power and influence in the East.* 

The petition was adopted on the 30th of 
anuary. On the 1st of February, Mr. Glad- 
ione forwarded it to England by telegraph, and 
n the same day he sent in his resignation of 
fl&ce, as abeady mentioned. He appears still to 
ave doubted the sincerity of the Parliament, in its 
xpressed desire for the Union. It does not appear 
lat he as yet despaired of passing his proposed re- 
>rm8. On the 2nd of February the Colonial Mi- 
ister telegraphed her Majesty's answer to the 
etition. It was as follows : 

"1st. Her Majesty has taken into her gracious 
^nsideration the prayer of the petition of the Legis- 
itive Assembly of the Ionian Islands, with reference 
> the interests of the Islands themselves, of the 
tates in their neighbourhood, and of the general 
3ace- 

* arliamentary papers. 
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*' 2nd. Having regard to these objects, lier lb- ba* 
jesty, invested by the Treaty of Paris with tk en- 
elusive Protectorate of the Ionian State, and consa- 
tuted the sole organ of that State in the councilsif 
Europe, can neitlier consent to abandon tlie obligl' 
tions she has undertalven, nor can convey, uor penml 
any .ipplication to any otliur Power in furllieraMe 
of ttUy similar desi^. 

" 3rd. Her Majesty does not desire to imposes* 
ftrttei-8 on opinixin, but she will enforce, whereveiS 
is placed in her charge, the sacred dtity of obedjeni* 
to tlia laws. 

*■ 4th. Her Majesty has adopted, on her pflrl,ll* V 
measures which she deems most conducive 10 tlK 
good of the Ionian people, and she awaits tlie uib 
lightened co-operation of tlieir Parliament." 

The question of the Union being thus snmmMily 
disposed of, the roiiJ was left clear far tlie intro- 
duction of the relbrins. These were soon after kid 
before the Assembly by Mr. Gladstone, in a series 
of resolutions. But by the 8th of February he iiad 
begun to fear that tlie Chamber would, "in one 
mode or other, get rid of the resolutions." In bis 
despatch of that date he made an observation of 
great truth, but which ho had not sufficiently 
weighed before promulgating his plan: " The upper 
class has in these Islands been accustomed to leave 
and to throw all responsibility on the British Go 
verinnetit," liot only the upper class, but tbe 
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.ns geflftiBlly, were o£ opmion that if the 
ih Protectorate were necessary, it was neces- 
also* that it should govern, and be responsible 
verything^ Small, half-civilized States (espe^- 
in or near the East) can hardly be expected 
eriak other sentimenta. The grea t struggle of 

[nriT ans was r^)^ for Tngrft Jjhprty. The real 

: of eixcitement was the religious and patriotic 
isi^n &>r nationality^..and for the . ja-establish^ 

of a gr eat Greek empire. The upper classes, 
eory, sympathized with these views. But with 

it was, naturally, a secondary consideration to 
ecurity of life and property. They considered 
the democratic element in the constitution was 
dy too strong. They could not, therefore, ap- 
3 of Mr. Gladstone's reforms. They desired 
continuance of the Protectorate, but only on 
ition that it should really govern. Some of 
men, who had long supported it with 
ty, frankly explained their views when ques- 
d by Mr. Gladstone. They considered his pro- 
l reforms inexpedient if the Protectorate were 

maintained; and they were convinced, more- 

that the Assembly would never pass them. 

reference to this matter, the case of Count 
lani is worthy of mentioB* That gentleman 
ed into public life in 1829. After twenty-four 

of valuable service to his country and to the 
jctorate, he was made General Secretary of the 
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Senate. Several successive Lord High Coiiiim!- 
gioncrs — Lord Seaton, Sif Henry Ward, and Sir 
John Young — liave recorded ia the strongest terms 
their very higli estimate of the services and of the 
character of Count Dusmani. This highly-respecled 
otEcial was, naturally, consulted by Mr. Gladstone 
(who gave him an audience on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1858) regarding the contemplated reibnus. 
The Count (unmindful of the example of Gil Bias's 
treatment by the Archbishop of Granada, under 
siniilnr circumstances) gave his real opinion, whicli 
was also the general opinion, that is against tde 
reforms. On the 20th of January, 1859, bii 
Excellency wi-ote, nevertheless, to Count Uus- 
mani, desiring him to co-operate in the success of 
the reform resolutions. The Count exerted him- 
self to fulfil the wishes of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. But ho could effect nothing against the 
unanimous hostility of the Assembly. In two sub- 
sequent conversations, on the 7th and 8th of Fe- 
bruary, the Count frankly informed Mr. Gladstone 
that his propositions would meet with a very un- 
favourable reception. For his sincerity, Count Dus- 
mani was subsequently removed from his office, bv 
the influence of the ex-Lord High Commissioner, 
transformed into the actual Chancellor of the Es- 
chequer. Thus was at length vented, on the un- 
fortunate Ionian Protectionist, the wrath occasioned 
by a failure due ouly to the sanguine, but, to their 
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purpose, ill-adapted schemes of a gifted English- 
iiian. 

On the 5th of February, 1859, his Excellency 
fniade a long and most able speech to the As- 
Hembly. It began by a treatise upon the prin- 
tSpal guarantees of constitutional freedom and of 
good government. It then proceeded to point out 
Existing defects in the Ionian constitution, and to 
propose their remedies. It dwelt especially on the 
iieoessity of establishing harmony between the Exe- 
.ifeative and the Legislature. It suggested that the 
iSenate should be deprived of its executive functions 
Und become an Upper Chamber ; that the Assembly 
should control the purse, and that responsible 
ininisters should be appointed by the Lord High 
Commissioner. The ministers were to be subject to 
.removal by a vote of the two Chambers. The 
powers of the high police were to be abolished. 
Further, the Legislative Chamber was to have the 
right to send an agent to England to support a 
petition against the Lord High Commissioner ''for 
grave malversation in the exercise of his office," to 
•which her Majesty would grant a judicial hearing.* 

For the last-named proposal Mr. Gladstone was 
very severely condemned, not only by the English 
in Corfu, but generally by the press at home. Yet 
it only restored to the lonians that privilege of 
appeal to the highest authorities which they had 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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always enjoyed uncler the rule of Venioe.* Taken 
9 a whole, the chnnges proposed would, if cmled 
out, have i)laccd tlie Isliinds ia almost every re- 
spect upon the footing of an ordinary Britist 
colony, with tlio addition of vote by ballot 
But any approach in the jwoposed changes to the 
(lystGtn of .1 colony was sure to excite the anger rf 
the lonians. The eBpeclal objection, however, ts 
ilhe passing of the resolutions was the fear, on the 
I part of the Assembly, of appearing to give evea aa 
I implied acquiescence in a Protectorate, which 
declared had, in 1815, been imposed upon ik 
lonians without their consent, and contrary to their 
wishes. 

The Assembly finally passed the foUowiDg resolo- 

" 1st, That the reforms be declared inadmissible. 

"2nd. That a coramitteeof five members be ujiiud, 
which shall frame and lay before the Chamber azi 
answer to the several communications of the Lord 
High Commissioner." 

With the exception of Count Flamburiari, the 
president, the vote of the Assembly was unanimous 
as regarded those present. But nine members 
absented themselves from the division, six of whom 
were opposed to the vote, and In favour of con- 
sidering the reforms, but had not the moral courage 
to defend and vote for them. 
^ The hostile votes had been hastened by ai 

^^ • Vide pugea 20 sDd 22 of Uie Introiiuutory Historkal Sketch. 
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Bmded report, propagated by Signor X)andolo, that 
e Assembly would be prorogued if tiie debates 
3Te not immediately closed. Mr. -Gladstone also 
?xnplained of " the cliiMish manner" in which the 
ssembly acted ; by debating first, and then framing 
e motion which they determined to pass. There 
n be no doubt that the determination to accept 
rthing but the union with Greece (whatever may 
tve been the intrigues and insincerity of particular 
embers) was the great cause of the failure of Mr. 
ladstone's reforms; which were, moreover, better 
*ed for some Anglo-lSaxon community than for a 
5ople whose legislators he himself accused of 
lildishness. He, however, was induced to believe 
lat his failure was mainly attributable to that party 
rhich had long and faithfully served the Protecto- 
ate, and which thought the Government of the 
atter to be necessary for the security of the ends 
or which governments of any kind are mainly 
Jstablished. 

His Excellency, in his speech of the 5th of Fe- 
)ruary, 1859, gave the Assembly some -good advice, 
f which I extract only a few specimens: "The 
©formation of taxes is urgently needed. Your 
peasantry, sometimes exposed to pressure, pay an 
rtificial price for bread. Your chief products are 
iden with heavy duties on exports. Burdens are 
ot equally shared between town and country, be- 
iveen producers and consumers." He pointed out 
) them also that the number of persons receiving 
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salaries was "disproportionate to the populali 
and to the work to be done. The paid 
of ihe public, ia all classes, are above 220( 
among 240,000 inhabitants." He made anotla 
important recommendation — namely, " tliat tbe 
prcme Council (of Justice) be rendered more h 
jiendent both of fJie Lord Riffh Commissioner audi 
tliA Assembly^ tmth a view to its greater weight 
utiliti/, and tJiat it be consulted on aUjvdidal apptm 
ments." 

It was quite evident, therefore, that Mr. GlaJ 
stone could never have contemplated the future n 
inoval, without cause assigned, of the chief lonii 
judges, whom he thus sought to make independa 
:ind powerful. Moreover, he had previously n 
]iorted to the Government his satisfaction witt ^ 
Supreme Council, which enjoyed (he declared) tl 
confidence of the country. 

By the 10th of February he had discovered, as lii 
believed, the real state of affairs, and with it ti( 
utter uselessness of his mission. He wrote to tl! 
Colonial Minister: "The majority of the presei^ 
Assembly are identified with the existing sysKU 
either as demagogues or as traffickers in place, aB 
would, I have no doubt, have been most willing' 
reject the whole plan of constitutional change, vim 
ii alike aimed at botli, without a moment's delay, 
The only wonder is that he should ever liai 
thought the passing of his proposed reibrma p 
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lie. Neither the English nor the lonians in 
»rfu had ever believed it. Both were strongly- 
posed to the contemplated changes. The lonians, 
cause they feared that they would thereby be 
rging chains to bind them for ever to the Pro- 
cting Power. The English, because they believed 
lat when the Greek democracy was armed with 
M powers anarchy would prevail, and material 
:x)gre8S would come to an end ; or that the Union 
ould Still be demanded, and this time with irre- 
stible force. The making a kind of Upper Chamber 
*the Senate would never have controlled a demo- 
atic assembly, founded on very extensive suffrage 
id vote by ballot. Even a rich and powerful Upper 
ouse could have done little in such a case. But the 
ipoverished and feeble Ionian nobility would never 
tve had the weight nor the moral courage to check ; 
$ democratic Assembly, which would have held = 
€ full power of the purse, and would have virtually 
Lmed the ministers. As for the Lord High Com- ' 
bsioner, his future task would have been simply to 
ok on whilst the wild demagogues fought for the 
oils of the State. Mr. Gladstone not very pru- 
ntly proposed also to reduce by one-half the 
laries of the members of the Legislature, and to . 
ake these payable only whilst the House was'; 
tually sitting. As too many of the members were 
nniless Liberals, depending on their salaries, such 
proposition was hardly likely to find favour in 
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their eyes. Finally, the members of the Ass 
hud become the simple delegates of the 

I tud«, wliich demanded nothing but the iinioa 

f Greece. 

The Lord High Cominissioner had dek; 

I arrival of his successor in the hopes of hiare&i 

[ being yet discussed. On the Kith of Peteuani [ 
1869, Sir Henry Storks reached Corfu. Signff i. 
Aristotle Valaoriti, an extreme Liberal, had a fet t: 
days previously declared in the Chamber "thalffi c 
Assembly ^vhich had pronounced the words f'ciffl j 
u'it/i (ireece should not permit any less sacred uanflf l,. 
to pass its lipa." The Lord High Comnussw'^*' i 
consoled himself by the fact that the Assembly wM i^ 
in a false position. But on the evening of li* ^ 
arnval of liis successor the fuxmal rejection of t* 
resolutions occurred, and hia task was finished. W 
liowcvLT, fctayfd tu give Sii- Iknry Storks il'«' 
benefit of liis advice till the i9th of February. 0" I 
that day he embarked on board the TaTihk toti 
Trieste. He departed with all the usual hoaoal 
The President and members of the Senate, the pnu-l 
cipal civil functionaries, and a crowd of ladies aai 
gentlemen assembled to express their feelings « 
sympathy and regai'd. The general and superiol 
oSicei's of the garrison were present at the embark* 
tion as a matter of etiquette, but would have eqi^ 
been there if the option had been left to tliemselves 
A large crowd of spectators lined the walls. A boa! 
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toed by the yotiHg oflScers of the garrison, took 
Gladstone and his family and suite on board the 
ri6fe amidst the salutes of the batteries and ships, 
gled with the cheers of the spectators.* 
*he President of the Legislative Assembly, with 
or three members, assisted in doing honor to 
Gladstone. All the remaining members, al- 
j»gh fully aware of his departure, continued their 
lag. They did not even send a deputation of 
r members. This conduct was probably due in 
reat measure to the proceedings of Mr. Glad- 
liC himself, and of his colonial chief, in support- 
against Sir John Young the disrespectful atti- 
eof the Assembly and of the Municipal Council, 
:^lated in the preceding chapter. 
Co love " not wisely, but too well," is a very 
>gerous quality. It is best to wait for reciprocity 
lOre pouring out one's whole heart to strangers. 
r. Gladstone, who had come out such a warm 
lilhellene, departed thoroughly disgusted with 
3 Greeks in general, and with the lonians in par- 
alar. He would persist in believing that the 
nparatively few and timid friends of the Pro- 
torate were the chief causes of a failure which 
s due entirely to the fact, that to understand a 
)ple thoroughly even a great genius must live 
le time amongst them, speak their language, 
I see them at unguarded social moments. Mr. 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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Gladstone was unjust to many of the Protectionis 
Amongst the senators he found a Signor Valaori 
u man of great ability, who speaks English perfect! 
and is well acquainted with England and Engli 
men. He was a staunch Protectionist, as 
09 it was possible to be so without offending tl 
Protectorate itself. But his cousin, Mr. Ariswtl 
"Valaoriti, has ever been a eincere and honorabl 
supporter of the Union, and always took a lead 
ing part in agitating that favorite question. JCi 
Gladstone (not aware of the independent polili 
constantly pursued by tlie different memben i 
Ionian families), took it for granted that the Seoab 
approved of the conduct of the deputy. In reporl 
ing, on t!ie 17th February, to the Colonial Jliniit 
i.he behaviour of the deputy, he styled him " SigK 
Aristotle A'"alaoriti, cousin of the senator oftli 
iiiirae, a?ul uniu-d ititlt liiin in local 
Nothing could be further from tiie truth at lliil 
time. The staunch Protectionist had nothing ii 
common with tht; deputy but name and blood. Bal 
the senator in vain endeavoured to get any repsB 
tion from Mr. Gladstone for this serious tlibuji 
unintentional misrepresentation, and after someMi 
rcspondence he gave up the task in despair, Tb 
the injurious impression remamed upon tbe mini' 
the British statesman there is too much reason) 
fear, as at the following quinquennium Signor \i 

* Parliamentaiy papers. i 
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riti, with his relatives and friends, received a treat- 
Qt somewhat similar to that which was subse- 
3ntly dealt to Sir George Marcoran and to Count 
Bmani. I trust that there is no Briton who is so 
ich the slave of social or of political greatness, or 
3n of genius, as to believe that their possession 
onerates any one from the blame due to unfair 
ungenerous proceedings. 

The summary rejection by telegraph of the peti-( 
01 for the Union by her Majesty, and the nearly \ 
summary refusal of the Legislative Assembly to ^ 
■cuss the proposed reforms, left the Ionian Islands 
a more unpromising political position than ever. 
r. Gladstone bequeathed to his successor a most 
.-unviable legacy. The wisest statesman in Europe 
Duld have recoiled from the task. One great 
ifiius had been sent out by another great genius, 
cl yet had failed unmistakably. It appears, there- 
re, to have been decided in England that exten- 
^e knowledge and distinguished ability were in- 
tnpatible with success in the Septinsular Eepublic, 
cl that an ordinary man of business would make 
e best Lord High Commissioner. With what 
jults this decision was followed, will hereafter 
Lly appear. 

The severe manner in which the English press 
sailed the conduct of the great Pliilhellene 
roughout his mission, led the public to expect 
at Parliament would take up the matter, and call 
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him to some account. This, however, was nd 
case, ami the subject eoon fell into oblivion, j 
reason wa-s very natural, if we ctmsider the n 
political parties at that time. Mr. Gkdstcffl* 
been sent on his mission by tlie ConeervativeaJ 
coukl not, therefore, be expected to find faulty 
his proceedings. On the other hand, the L3 
party was silenced by the fact that on his retM 
England he became a member cf the Whig CsMI 
thus making a most masterly retreat fromhissfl 
repulse iu the Ionian Islands. 
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CHAPTER X. 

&JOB-GESEBAL SIR HENBT ICNIGHT STORKS, TENTH 
.A2JD LAST XORD HIGH COMMISSIONER. 

[1859 TO 1864.] 

I. Btorks assumes the Government — Democratic Aspect of the House of 
aembly — Sir H. Storks makes Acquaintance with Signor Lascarato — 
^steries of Cephalonia — Lascarato flies to England excommunicated — 
verity of his Book — ^A literary Malay — ^Warfare with Lombardo — Lasca- 
o in Prison — Sl»w Justice — Gratitude — A good Protectionist — Count 
ciaso Enemy of Lascarato — Ball to Sir Henry Storks — Petition that 
^u might be converted into a Colony — Dandolo*s Letter to Lord Johi^ 
ssell — Sir Henry's autocratic Self-confidence — Forbearance to the 
sembly recommended — Another Holiday decreed — Local Abuses — ^Attack 
^Ir. Gladstone in the Assembly — The Lord High Commissioner warns 
House — The latter prorogued for six Months— Unnecessary Fears — 
omalous Position of the Protectorate— English Ministers determined to 
>^ritain it — Ill-directed Ambition — Advantages of Ignorance — Competition 
'oduced into Offices — ^Neglect of the Circular of Sir Howard Douglas — 
^ King of Dummies — Case of Sir George Marcoran — The English Judges 
^ attacked — Responsibility of the Lord High Commissioner — Diflferent 
^ner of Treating the same Offences — The Case of Count Dusmani — 
^Ifth Parliament imitates its Predecessors — Proposal that his Excellency 
^Tild address the Assembly in Greek — Opposition of the Chamber — 
*4.nge in Ionian Sentiments — Protectionists justified — The Protectorate to 
•ine — Increase of British Moral Influence — His Excellency a bad Pr^het 
Onanim one vote for the Union — Assembly prorogued for Six Months — 
Editions of Cession — The Corfu Clubs — The Fortifications — Character 
' Sir H. Storks — Future of the Greek Race. 

The Ionian Liberals professed themselves by no 
ans flattered at the appointment of a colonel to 
Lord High Commissioner, their rulers having 
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iiitherto been either able statesmen, or distin- 
guished general ofEcers. But as Sir Henry Storki 
was three years later promoted by seniority to the 
rank of major-general, that objection had only a 
temporary influence. Moreover, he had served 
the Russian war. It is true that the command 
the Reserve, and the management of hospitals at 
Scutari, had kept him from the actual field of glory. 
But he had not suffered on that account ; for he wa 
one of the fortunate few who returned to Englaod 
covered with the honors without having mcurred 
the dangers of the Crimea. 

The new Lord High Commissioner had to hegla 
hia career by receiving the refusal of the Assembly, 
at its extraordinary session, to accede to the pro- 
positions of Mr. Gladstone. 

On the 1st March, 1859, the ordinary session 
began. Tlie Assembly was as factious as ever, 
and resolutely bent on obstructing the govemmenl 
of the Protectorate. It cared not for prorogations, 
especially as the members continued to draw their 
salaries, so long as the Parliament was not actually 
dissolved. 

On Saturday, 10th December, 1859, the As- 
sembly was reopened in state after its proi-ogatioii, 
the general and all the field officers preceding the 
carriage of the Lord High Commissioner. Arrived 
at the House, his Excellency seated himself on a 
chair next to that of the President of the AssemblT. 
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The chairs were placed side by side on a slightly 
mised platform. The chair of the Lord High Com- 
tttissioner differed only from that of the President of 
the Assembly by a little gilding. The democratic 
nature of the Grovemment — in theory, at least — was 
thus impressed upon the spectator. His Excellency 
ielivered his speech in English. It was then read 
in Greek by the Secretary of the Assembly. Next, 
the President of the Assembly read his reply, first 
in Greek and then in Italian. The House, with its 
lx>xes and galleries, in some measure resembled a 
l^heatre. Some ladies and gentlemen occupied the 
Ijoxes, whilst the mob filled the galleries. The 
Resident of the Senate had a chair close to one 
3omer of the platform, but not upon it. This cir- 
cumstance reminded the spectators that his High- 
aess, the nominal head of the State, was in reality 
but a very subordinate oflScer. The general and 
Beld officers sat in the seats of the members, very 
few of the latter being present. The respect paid 
to the Lord High Commissioner was not very great. 
After the departure of his Excellency and suite, a 
priest came in to purify and bless the House after 
ts desecration by heretics. 

On the 21st December there was a grand cere- 
nony at the palace for the presentation of the ad- 
Iress by the Assembly to the Lord High Commis- 
ioner. His Excellency was supported on his right 
y the President of the Senate, with the senators 
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and otiier di^tinguislietl civilians; and on tk 
by the general and all the field facers of thcjs 
son. The address bekig a little milder tliaii i 
expected, liopes were entertained of a quiet s 
aion. It was, in fact, by no means one of the wot 
but before it closed the membera gave a gif 
deal of trouble. His Excellency was, therdisr 
heartily glad (after the transaction of .tiie usni 
business} to be able to prorogue them to JIanJ 
1861. He could, in the mean time, rule despoiii 
ally with his Senate in undisturbed ease anil es 
fort. 

Soon after hia arrival in the Islands, Sir Hon 
Storks made, in an interesting manner, tke a 
quaiatance of the most honest and the most * 
ginal, if not the most worldly-wise, gentleman iu* 
Ionian Island-!. Signor Andreit Lascarato, a ffii"'' 
good family in Cephalonia, had, hi an evilboarff 
his own peace of mind and for that of his fiiwi^ 
assumed the dangerous office of a moral censors" 
satirist of his countrymen. 

In 1856 he published, in his native isbni 
work in modern Greek, called the "Mysteries' 
Cephalonia." In that book he did not stM 
individuals, with the exception of the Arf 
bishop, who, being a single specimen of lii^ ™ 
in the island, could not escape in a crowd. H 
attacks, otherwise, were made upon classes, i 
none of these were i^ared. This is not the p^ 
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entering fiiUy into the interesting history of 
jaor Andrea Lascarato. Sufllce it to say, that 
eing excited the indignation of the great majority 

his conntrymen, and the furious hostility of the 
imocratic party, the then Resident of Cephalonia 
:vi8ed him to quit the countiy. He fled first to 
mte, and then to England, which he had already 
nted for four months in 1851. He received a 
?y of his excommwiication by the Archbishop of 
phalonia just as he landed for the second time in 
gland. He stayed in London a year, and then 
amed to the Islands. For a time he lived at 
tte, but there he was constantly persecuted, in- 
^ed, and terrified by the Ionian rabble; whilst 

^Resident was desirous to compel him to leave 

Island for the sake of peace. The priests de- 
Lticed him as an atheist; the gentry either joined 
He cry, or were silent ; the "Mysteries of Cepha- 
^" having depicted every class of Ionian society, 
O the highest to the lowest, in the darkest 
>iirs. Signor Lascarato had made himself, in 
'y a kind of prose Juvenal; writing, however, 
hout the protection of a mighty and benevolent 
t>eror. In spite of his unimpeachable character, 
^as not in human nature that such a satirist 
^tdd escape the hatred of his victims. The 
>ss ignorance of the priests, and their pretended 
racles, the abject superstition of the masses, and 
en of many of the gentry, were all eloquently 
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denounced. Satirists are apt to lose sight of ma- ' 
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sure and moderation. To read the " Myslorieid 
Cephalonia" with the faith apparently due to ihs 
work of an honest man, intimately acquainted titiIi 
his subject, was to arrive at a melancholy con- 
chision. Although the attack was made on the 
Cephalonians, it was generally interpreted as 
directed against all lonians. Indeed, Lascarato 
esteemed the Zantiots and the Corfiots even less 
than he did the Cephalonians. Literally to belieye 
his descriptions, the Islanders must pass for being 
the most wicked, weak, and despicable peoph 
the iace of the globe. And yet it is an imdoubted 
fact tliat many of the loninn gentry are as honest 
and gentlemanly as are the upper classes of Franc* 
or of England. It was chiefly the priestti, and thr 
demagogue class of politicians, the deceivers of the 
igiiorant mob, whom Lascarato desired to scoufije- 
But his work had unfortunately the appearance of 
an indiscriminate fury directed against all classes- 
He resembled, indeed, a Malay excited by narcotic 
drugs, running a muck on the high road, and leaving 
a track of slaughter behind him. The priests and 
the demagogues, writhing under his lash, shrieked 
furiously for vengeance, and were by no means 
scrupulous as to the means of obtaining their object 
The notorious anti-English demagogue, Lombardo, 
appears to have been foremost in denouncinrf La^ 
carato to the mob as an atheist. This was an un- 
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2d charge. The satirist held up the New 
aent and the life of Our Saviour as the test 
sample of his doctrines, and of the iniquities 

victims. There was, therefore, furious lite- 
^ar between the simple and honest Lascarato 
he cunning and intriguing Lombardo. Un- 
ately, in his rage, the satirist denounced the 
jogue early in 1859, as an arrant rogue as well 
political impostor. Lascarato was tried at 

for libel. Well aware of the general fury 
[ling against him, he failed to appear when 
oned. Judgment by default was pronounced 
5t him. He was sentenced to four months 
sonment, an imusually severe sentence. He 
himself up in Cephalonia, arid was put, in 
st, 1859, into the excellent prison, which is 
)f the numerous monuments of Sir Charles 
jr's admirable government, 
[nor Lascarato has published in a small pam- 
, in the Italian language, the details of his im- 
iment. As his facts have never been doubted, 
ietails must be considered as very disgraceful 
3 local Government ; but they will be reserved 
nother occasion. It is suflScient here to say 
ie fell into the power of a brutal tyrant. His 

nearly broke his heart by cruelties and priva- 

But Lascarato at length succeeded in con- 

g a petition to the Lord High Commissioner, 

detailing the case. The result was his joyful 
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liberatioD before lie batl miJergone the half 4 
eentcDCG. This, hov/evcr, was chiefly doe 1 
petition signed in liis favour by the most res] 
able inliabitaiits of Cephalonia. The guilts js 
for some incomprehensible reason, was lenie 
dealt witli. He was removed from Cephalc 
but appointed to an office of trust in Zante. 
which be had again the opportunity to exercise 
natural brutality, lie waa finally dismissed i 
all goveniment employment ±br an infamous ass 
upon a YOry young girl. Jtistice, though crianB 
slmv, reached him at last in the mild form of <| 
missal. The Government could not have doa^ 
than it did. It assuredly should have done n 
more. The gi^atitude, however, of Lascaratot 
very great He lad met with such injuetice as 
trenttnent, that the Lord High Commisiionor's' 
du(;t appeared to him to be a rare act of mD 
nimity. He did not understand that no En; 
gentleman could possibly have overlooked sui 
case of tyranny and misconduct in office t 
brought to his notice. 

The open, simple character of Lascarato api 
to have charmed Sir Henry Storks, Somet 
like friendship sprang up between them. His 
cellency aftenvards had occasion to save Lasci 
from the narrow-minded zeal of an English 1 
dent, who was anxious to pay court to priests 
demagogues, at the expense of an honest Jo 
Protectionist. He had persuaded the Lord 1 
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amissioner that a moral family periodical, esta- 
txed by Lascarato, was directed against religion. 
denounced a particular number of the publica- 
l; but as neither the Resident nor his chief at 
rfu could read a word of Greek, both had ar- 
id at -wrong, conclusions from a too great depen- 
ice oa others. To set matters right, poor Las- 
ato was compelled to trandate a very long 
eek article into Italian. This he sent to Sir 
nry Storks, who, now perfectly satisfied, ac- 
stted him of all blame. His Excellency even 
same a subscriber to his friend's paper, and ac- 
'ded him pAidssion to write to him freely. This 
Dn was duly taken advantage of by his humble 
aad. His persecutions, his journeys to England, 
publications (much read but little paid for), had 
jatly reduced his small private fortime. His 
itings were all strongly in favour of the British 
otectorate, and were in that respect, as well as 
original ability and humor, unrivalled in the 
mtry. He had certainly some claims upon the 
vemment. By 1862 he had lived down much 
his unpopularity. The Protectionists were loud 
bis praises. The Lord High Commissioner had 
Dressed his great desire to serve him, and for 
ae time, doubtless, had every inclination to do 
In 1862 all the offices of the State held by 
eeks fell vacant. Every one expected that Sir 
snry would have fulfilled what Lascarato consi- 
jred a promise, but which was probably, as usual, 
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rather strongly implied than directly expressed ia 
precise terms. 

But Count Caruso had become President of tit 
Senate, and that gentleman had his reasoQS k 
bating the honest and frank Ionian, tvho was vd 
acquainted with his conduct when Kegent ofCeplis- 
Ionia." He succeeded in persuading a man fflw 
especially prided himself on never being influenceii 
by any one to change his determination regardit| 
Lascarato. Although he had for three years beta 
intimately acquainted with the latter's previous 
tor;-, his Excellency now gave him to underslani 
that his being excommunicated madft it impossibk 
to employ him, as he had hoped to have dontl 
This was certainly a very late discovery. If it were] 
a good reason for exclusion (which many advocaM 
of expediency might justly consider it), it is yet ex- 
traordiniiry that it took so many years to be appi':- 
ciated. The sentence of excommunication had been 
issued in 1859, before Sir Henry Storks had made 
the acquaintance of Lascarato. Moreover, it had 
become practically a dead letter. Priests regulariy 
visited the house of Lascarato. His rapidly mnl- 
tiplying family were all baptized in the Greek faith. 
His dwelling duly received the periodical blessing 
of the clergy. His family attended the services of 
the Church. Moreover, he had now acquired maflj 

• I style Signor Caruso, Count, becwise tl 
title. The genuine CounU have, I ptesume, f 
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ds and admirers, and, though still unpopular 

the mob, he was sincerely respected by the 

ated classes, especially those in favour of the 

ectorate. I have brought down the history of 

or Lascarato to the year 1863. But I must 

revert to an earlier period. 

n Monday, the 20th of February, 1860, the 

sks gave Sir Henry Storks their first and last 

He had not yet become personally very un- 

ilar. The hosts were the members of the Phil- 

Qonic Society. It was a very grand affair, with 

lendid supper, proving how well the lonians can 

nge such f&tes when it suits them to undertake 

1. 

n Wednesday, the 21st of March, a number of | 

ants (doubtless excited b)^ eager Protectionists) ' 

id at the palace to lay before his Excellency a \ 

ion that Corfu might be converted into an Eng- ', 

colony. This farce created little impression, i 

indignation of the lonians in general, and of 

Corfiots in particular, at such an idea, had 

idy in Sir John Young's time been amply 

ed, so that only gross ignorance could ever have 

ipted the petitioners. The attempt to renew 

igitation on this subject was a truly ridiculous 
e. 

e Assembly was duly reopened in March, 
^ith the usual ceremonies. The Lord High 

ussioner had looked forward with some trepi- 
J- s 
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dation to this session. On tlie 1 8th of Janiiaj 
had written to the Colonial Minister a reramikl 
letter asking for instmctions, Signor DamJotol 
published a letter to Ijord John Russell, cm 
upon his lordship to carry out himself in the lo 
Islands the general doctrines he had laid doul 
his famous despatch to the minister at Turin, dl 
the 27th oiM^ctober, 1860. It was expecied) 
this subjt^ct would be^iscussed by the Asfienl 
The Ijord High Commissioner desired to knol 
he were "at liberty to stop the discussion, and, 
necessary, to prorogue the Parliament?" Heal 
asked if he could "stop the discussion in case t| 
union with Greece should be brought befoMJ 
Assembly." His Excellency's letter contained »^ 
characteristic sentence worthy of menticai:-^ 
questions of loc;il int<'rcst I do not trouble y" 
grace, becatise I am able to deal with them myself, u 
am prepared to take all the responsibility/ which flfliw 
to them ; but on subjects in which the Proteclioii 
interested, and which may give rise to discussion 
the Imperial Parliament, or to remarks io fo^i 
journals, I feel it my duty to consult your Gr* 
and to solicit the precise instructions of her 5 
jesty's Government."* 

If the reader of this History have comprehe"' 
the despotic powers vested in the Tx)rd Hidi^ 
missioner, he will understand the importance o' 

• ParliamentHiy papers. 
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^G municipal oflScers in each island were democrats, 
.ected by the people, and could fully control the 
»cal expenditure. The roads, for instance, no 
mger in the charge of Englishmen, fell into decay, 
specially in the out-stations, where the hands of 
lie [Residents were tied, both by the jealousy of the 
iiord High Commissioner and by the increased 
K>wer of the Regents. Even the influence of the 
tesidents became almost null, from the ignorance of 
he Greek language, which threw most of them 
ntirely into the hands of their secretaries and chiefs 
►f police. The daily and bi-weekly proceedings of 
he Regents and municipalities, all entered in Greek, 
lad to be read and signed as approved by the 
Jesidents. These had to take their contents on 
aredit, and rest satisfied with the assurance of their 
ecretaries that all was right. In the same manner, 
Jl petitions and all verbal complaints must pass 
hrough the interpreting secretary to be explained 
)r smothered, as the latter pleased. Local matters 
)f detail were thus entirely in Greek hands, except 
«rhere the Lord High Commissioner personally 
nterfered. 

Some parts of the address, which alluded to the 
iespotic nature of the Protecting Government, were 
certainly true. But as the Assembly had refused 
the reforms proposed by Mr. Gladstone, they had 
no right to complain of evils which they had do- 
dined to remedy. 
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. the 12th of March a message was sent to the 
e of Assembly by the Lord High Commissioner 
irn the members against entertaining discus- 
" clearly contrary to the constitution." On 
lessage being delivered to the House by the 
tary, Sir Henry Wolff, Signer Lombardo rose 
spoke in strong terms against the Lord Higli 
nissioner and the Protectorate.* He proposed 
the members of the Assembly should resign 
Goiasse," since the right of discussion was denied 
3m. Other violent propositions followed. An 
rnment for half an hour was at last carried, 
nembers assembled in a committee-room, where 
decided to disregard the injunctions of the 
High Commissioner, and to make a protest 
st his interference.'!' 

L the House reassembling, and before it had 
to prove what collective course it i^ ould finally 
the secretary reappeared amongst the excited 
Ders, with a message for the President, Count 
buriari, proroguing the Assembly for six 
lis. Certainly the indulgence recommended 
e Colonial Minister had not been overstrained 
lis hasty dismissal of the Assembly, before it 
ictually adopted any resolution, 
describing these events to the Colonial Minister, 
lenry Storks thus concluded his letter, written 
le same day: "The most perfect tranquillity 

* Parliamentary papers. f Ibid. 
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H prevails, and I see no chance of its being distnM 

H altliougb, if I had permitted this BCeoe of disfflk 

™ to continue, I do not know to what length tie 

public feeling might have been stimulated, Tl* 

prorogation has been favourably received in Coifi^ 

I and has created no sensation." The polilicala- 
citoment was certainly only of a moral kindifof"" 
one supposed that physical force would be emplop 
by the quiet Corfiots against the overwhebiiiig 
strength of the Protectorate. But to say thit " tbe 
prorogation was favourably received in Corfu, "wM F^ 
a part of that blind self-deluding policy then pre- 
vailing. The native population were of couWr 
gt-nerfilly, of the same opinion as their represec* 
lives. Most of the English also considered thatW 
much haste and impatience had been eshibiK* 
Great strength can afford to be calm and confiW 
ill the presciico of irritating weakness. There ^i' 
something ludicrous in displaying great fear lestlM 
Assembly should express in the eleventh Patl"' 
ment sentiments which had long before 1 
claimed in the ninth and tenth Parliament; 

On the 18th of Miirch, Sir Henry Storks ^■ 
dressed another letter to the Colonial Minister. lot' 
getting that six days previously he had assuici' 
him tliat the most perfect trancLuillity prevailed, Iw' 
wrote: "The country has now resumed a statecf' 
perfect tranquillity." No xinprejudiced person oiS 
of the official circle ever believed for a moment an) 
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ance of tranquillity to be possible. Indeed, 
le time that Sir Henry Ward had crushed 
'tial revolt in Cephalonia, the most ignorant 
ts in the Seven Islands could no longer be 
id into physical contests with the Protecto- 
In Corfu especially, which had never been 
ed for half a century, outbreaks might reason- 
i considered as utterly impossible. Pretended 
i* riots were, however, the constant weapons 
lin politicians, who grossly deceived the Lord 
bmmissionerwhen they induced him so easily 
it their reports. 

it Britain now occupied a very anomalous 
1 in the Islands. The Lord High Commis- 
in spite of much despotic power, was unable 
3t any important improvements. The As- 
desired the Union, opposed the Protectorate, 
tested its representative, whom, assisted by 
3ss, it treated with open contempt. It was 
. to all impartial observers that if the Islands 
) continue their connexion with Great Britain 
useful purpose, it was necessary to remodel 
nges introduced by Lord Seaton. The only 
Live worthy of England was to concede the 
oveted Union without delay, 
tically. Sir Henry Storks did, of his own 
ty, modify some of the reforms of 1848; and 
! Excellency not too plainly proved his love 
)otism everywhere, and for its own sake, its 
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occasionnl assumption for the public benefit ifOuU 
have merited great indulgences from Englishniai. 
tin 1862 lie, through the Senate, .Ljave orden tk 
I the inunici[>al officers, at their meetings in council, 
I should propose no laws or regulations except tkrapi 
I tbeHegents. Now the latter obeyed the SeM!e,tW 
is the Lord High Commissioner. To htaExcetocj; 
therefore, the road became free for checking tin 
local mismanagement as to roads, convents, forestei 
and other detail?. In Cephalonia especially, wli® 
he placed the forests in the liands of the Kai" 
dents and police, some check was given to tlteJ 
cutting and burning of the maguiOceut pines on iIb 
mountains. Generally speaking, the municipal o& 
cers, the slaves of the people, on whose votes tlifi] 
depended, were more ready to pass measures to et 
conraue than to repress abuses'. Carrying on tli 
details of government, they ruled supreme in thoi 
Islands where the Residents, isolated from tl 
people, and misled by their subordinates, had Utt 
influence to make up for their notorious want 
power. 

But if the object had been to preserve the Pr 
l-tectorate, in accordance with the Treaty of Pan 
the simple course would have been to give thu rai 
I to the Assembly, and to permit it to stultify its: 
; by acts of rebellion against the treaty and coiistii 
tion, under which it alone exercised any legal powei 
But in that case Great Britain, by ■withdrav.-ir," pa 
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s, would have shaken her position in the 
he great friend of progress and of liberty, 
ce, not to recede, is her apparent destiny, 
en learn, by this experience, not to pro- 
ilf too rapidly on the road of great poli- 
ces. 

22nd of April, 1861, the Colonial Minister 
n the House of Lords that the Govem- 
determined to maintain the Protectorate, 
hed by the Treaty of Paris. On the 7th 
(lowing, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I in the House of Commons the cession of 
s as " nothing less than a crime against 
of Europe." So limited is the foresight 
m of the greatest statesmen ! 
3at idea of the last Lord High Commis- 
} to govern the Ionian Islands despotically 
Q unaided genius. But it is now, I think, 
1 opinion that he greatly overrated his own 
1 knowledge. That he is a good man of 
universally acknowledged ; but as a states- 
as not acquired any reputation for wisdom 
it since he adopted a political career. It 
ally believed that Sir John Young had 
very greatly upon his secretary, who had 
of concocting that famous despatch which 
)ri2^inal cause of his chief's misfortunes, 
imstance appears to have given an addi- 
r to the already natural strong jealousy of 
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I all Uie English officials? It is uotorious thsttliii 

order remained a completely dead letter, and f!i« 

I one of the chief causes of the discontent of tin! 

Iloniaiis against the British Government, yns ih 
appointment of young, ignorant, and inesperiend 
Residents to preside over the Islands. When lis 
vote for the Union was carried in October, ISfit 
only one of the five English Residents was m 
quninted with the language of the people overwhw 
they presided its the representatives of Englnni* 
In the filling up of the Regencies, and other im- 
portant posts, the same principle of capricious sek 
tions, wholly independent of merit and Ctnes, 
carried out at the expense of the natives. It 
not thus that Napoleon, or Nelson, or WellingWi 
or the Marquis Wellesley, or Lord Clyde, attaiiij 
to rrroatness and renown. Of them could never lin 
said what unc of the Liblest and most hones; ol 
lonians printed of his Excellency. After givii^ 
Sir Henry Storks great credit for good inteutioift 
Signor Lascarato thus graphically accounts for llit 
failure of his policy: "But Signor Storks lias pifr 
ferred to be the king of Dummies rather than betb* 
colleague of men."t 

• The wiitcr of thcBe paces, on one occasion, himseir inlerproted ,.. - --_ 
dent in his own islind, Cu a peiwnnt whom lie wbb«l to call uptia liiall 
fallowing day, bnt to wiioin lie could not ipeak a word. 

f " Mft il Signor StorltB ha pteferilO di easer il He drlle caropnc, pill 
che il collEgB li'uomini ;" lilerallj- KIb;/ of Carcaaa, which, however, int 
give B clear ideu in Enjjlisli. 
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Even the appointment of judges was made sub- 
vient to official caprice or to political intrigues. 
i excellent Zantiot, who was a judge in Cepha- 
lia, lost his post because a private letter which 
had written to a friend in London found its way 
Corfii, and contained complaints of the general 
rtem of government. The worthy judge retired 
o private life at Zante, amidst the regrets of the 
^phalonians, to whom he had so long dispensed 
stice. But this, and many other similar cases, 
are soon forgotten in the great act of injustice 
inmitted against Sir George Marcoran. 
The only case of an actual removal of one of the 
qpreme judges, which had been sanctioned by the 
ritish Government, had occurred in 1834. At that 
me the judges made no objection to their not 
ang reappointed, as they were very old men, one 
them being in his eighty-second year. Sir George 
arcoran had succeeded Count Delladecima as 
dge in 1840 under the rule of Sir Howard 
ouglas. His predecessor, although he had found 
B judicial duties too trying for his health, was far 
3m being altogether shelved. On the contrary, 
e Count became at once Archon of Public Instruc- 
)n, and was subsequently made President of the 
jriate by Mr. Mackenzie. Finally, after his noble 
signation of the latter office, already mentioned,* 

* Vide page 157. 
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lie was, under Lord Seatoii, made President of til 
Aaserably. From 1840 to 18G2 Sir Geoi^e Ma- 
coran acted as supreme judge, giving perfect sttii- 
faction to the Government. Nevertheless, at thi 
termination of the last quinquennium, to the su^ 
prise of every one, neither of the two judges of lis 
Supreme Council of Justice were reappointed;* 
withstanding that Mr. Gladstone, in liia report a 
1859, had praised the court, and declared tkt tl 
enjoyed the confidence of the country. The caw. » 
Sir George Marcoran was one of especial hardily 
for be had held his office during nearly a quarlert 
a century, exposed daily to tlie observation af 
small and scandal- loving society; and yet not 
syllable had been heard impugning bis conduct^ 
' character. Of course there were occasionally a fc 
persons who were dissatisfied with tbe decisiossi 
ttie judges. The loiiians arc very fond of litignMit 
and each contending party is generally conviiws^ 
of the justice of its own claims. The losing i^ 
therefore, is often disposed to exclaim again 
fancied injustice. But as the tribunal decided ia 
body, tbe complaints directed against it implicati 
tbe Euglish as much as the Ionian judges. ' 
Henry Storks, therefore, in a memorandum to i 
Colonial Minister (wliic^ he, probably, suppffl 
ivould never see the I'S^^*^)! ms'muated tliat I 
English members of tb^ ^oundV, from iWi^ '9 
ranee of tlie local l^wg £1'-"^'^ °f the Greek \ao?)^ 
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B led astray by their Ionian colleagues.* Un- 
iinately for this idea, it was notorious that the 
;lish judges were both of them not only very 
i men, but masters also of modern Greek and of 

Septinsular code of laws. But the worst part 
his aflfair was the attempt made in the House of 
ds to throw the responsibility of the treatment 
he judges upon the Ionian Senate. His Excel- 
y never lost, as we have seen, any opportunity 
Lsserting as well as of proving by his conduct 

he was responsible for all the local matters of 
Government.t He could not pretend (although 
supporters at home did so) that he ^^ merely did 
give his veto'' to a measure which was entirely 
own act. In his famous memorandum of No- 
iber, 1862, he had used these words regarding 
treatment of the judges : — " I have convinced -, 
jelf of the necessity of the change, and accept i 
entire responsibility of having approved the de- ; 
m of the Ionian Senate." This was as frank as 
Id be expected under the circumstances. He 
Id not, of course, write : — " The Senate are my 

[n Count Caruso's description of the beguiling of the two Britons by the 
onians, the reader is presented with an accurate description of the division 
•our employed on the occasion. After describing the misplaced confidence 
dge Colquhoun in Judge Xydias, the document proceeds: "in the same 
he other English member, Sir C. Sargent, came under the influence of 
ilier Marcoran." 

lis Excellency was reported to have said to a Zantiot, who spoke to him 
referring some matter to the Senate, " Senate, I am the Senate ! I am 
i and Omega." The story, true or false, is at least hen trovato, except^ 
jBj that so much knowledge of Greek in the speaker may appear to be 
[ble. 

>L. I. T 
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tools, and do whatever I bid them." BatiS 

tainly sufficiently negatived beforehand the 

the defence set up for him by hia frienda.* i 

Sir George Marconm required onl^' to fvm 

t few more iiiooths in ordei- to obtain the Jm 

i grade of pension, whicii he had so well mem 

I Lord Seatou, Sir Henry Ward, and Sir m 

Touiig had ail confirmed him in hia highjuM 

office. It was reserved for the last Lord flj 

Commissioner to endeavour to cover with I 

merited disgrace thia tried and valued servaffl 

the British Protectorate. The excellence of8 

■ George Marcoran'a character has been establii 

beyond all contradiction. All the rage oHj 

L enemies has failed to discover the smallest im 

I «gainst hiui, for surely the contemptible m 

insinuations on the part of Count Cnniso, tm 

George Marcorau had received, at his private hi 

some political enemies of the Government, aie 

ludicrous to deserve serious notice at the liaud 

any gentleman. If Sir George Marcoran wa 

moved on account of his being a secret politic 

then it follows, of course, that no supreme jn 

should be a party man. Yet he was replaced 

the President of the Senate which had remo 



■ Sir George Marcoran, ill hia pamphlet, justly ridicales the at» 
make the Senate responsiljle for his removal from offioe. KevMWB* 
words printed tban the following atatenient of Ihat injured judge; "l^ 
Unnt Commiasflire a voulu, et celte volonte a et« levttne li'untTpt ii 
epnioa du Senat n'eat que I'arrangenient lie la lotrae est^rieure de I'M 
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Strangeness. Why iirivate political opinions sIiobII 
be ft crime in a Corfiot judge, and their moreopei 
promulgation be innocuous in a Zantiot judge, fcnm 
one of those puzzling inconsistencies which ate i[* 
to arise when despotism, not reason, rules. 

The case of Count Busmaiii, the staunch Protec- 
tionist Secretary, though not an infraction of fi'"" Las 
the spirit of the law (as was that of the judge!}, Irja 
wa?, nevertheless, a serious offence against eqintj I fc 
and sound morality. But for this dismissal, there* J^-, 
rciison tn believe that Sir Henry Storks was no* 
principally to blame. From the moment it WU 
resolved at home that the Islands should be giv* 
up, the services of Protectionists could no longer^ 
required. Yet, as Count Caruso was made Prei 
dent of the Senate in the twelfth Parliament i& 
reward for his supposed services to the ProtectomW, 
we must search elsewhere for the reasons which H 
to the disgrace of Count Dusmani. Nor will tk 
task be difficult for any rational man who has read 
Mr. Gladstone's speech of the 12th May, 18G3, 
which proves that Count Dusmani had never been 
forgiven for his frankness, a few years earlier, to the 
then " High Commissioner Extraordinary."* 

Even those who, like the author, can sympathize 
strongly with the national feelings of the honest 



' A liberal Corfu paper, 



innted Count Uusmani, Sir George lIl^ 
....V. ..u.=i.uoDiistB, witli having bean Ireatoil by lU 
oreneea, icA.'rr* are Jir„t Kill iKfarf, aid Urn lire-" 
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^^^|^>l1;ion of the Ionian Liberals, may be allowed 
■3!^ feel a just indignation at the ingratitude shown 
several honorable and excellent Protectionists. 
^^ many of these gentlemen, though accused of 
^g actuated by selfish motives, yet sincerely 
^ved that the safety and prosperity of the 
ans depended on their remaining under the pro- 
ion of England. 
^ ^the twelfth Parliament opened on the 1st March, 
js;^'*62; and displayed, without delay, the wonted 
imosity against the Government. It began by 
ucing the salary of the hated President of the 
te, Count Caruso. It also reduced other sala- 
But it would have obtained more respect if 
"jfc^fo stipend of the members of Parliament had also 
r^%emi reduced. The Assembly elected for its own 
^"; ^|?!fesident Signor Zervo, who had formerly been 
' ** 4»peatedly banished under Lord Seaton and Sir 
■ ^ -Henry Ward, by virtue of the high police powers. 
" ^is election was confirmed by the Lord High Com- 
' -iussioner, and from that moment he, with a few 
-tfollowers, abandoned the extreme party, and pro- 
' claimed himself a reformer. After the speeches in 
1861 of English Ministers in both Houses of Par- 
liament, Zervo appears to have considered it useless 
to demand, for the present, union with Greece, from 
the strong and apparently determined Protectorate. 
^ Although many looked upon him as a renegade 
'* from his pnrty. he Avns well supported by the majo- 
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kity of liis Cepliiilauiaii countrymen. He was, bi 
II0TC1:, uuable, in spite of his great eloqueiu!^' 
^eck in the jVssembly the aspirations for tlai 
Ifinecliatu cruwiiing of tlie national wblies. i 
'., ' Ouu of tlic pii)pt)silioa8 made in the twelfttfl 
JUanieut wbs the assertion of the right of tiieJ 
Isembly to be addressed in Greek instead oH 
•Eiiglisli by the Lord HigJi ComiTii33loner. Itl 
referred to n committee, and eubsequeatly apptsB 
to have been abandoned. Doubtless it was inteiirf 
as a mere insult to the executive, as the Asseml^ t- 
Wiis well aware that his Excellency could as ei^ i^ 
have addressed them in Hebrew or in Chinese u: 
Greek. 

The first serious operation of the Parliaments 
Ito vote, in -A^, 1862, an insulting protest agai; 
f the Protectorate, accusing it of various breache* 
the Treaty of Piiris, iiiid of local Acts of rarli^at 
by the manner in -which it had wasted on fortiSc* 
tions tlie revenue of the State. The Lord IB^ 
Commissioner, by a message of the 10th MajiW 
cliued to receive the protest as contrary to the 
stitution. Ho justly reminded the deputies thatll 
Legislative Assembly existed only by the streugl 
of that constitution, which they now set at defian 
by their proceedings. He informed them that ps 
tions, not protests, were the civailable chaiiueisS 
addressing her Majesty. 

The Assembly returned to his Excellency 
counter reply, of great length and of unexaro?'' 
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acity, referring also to the usual opening address 
6k Sir Henry Storks had previously delivered in 
K>n. The documejit flatly contradicted his as- 
ions of the prosperity of the Islands. It dwelt 
their financial difficulties, without condescending 
nter into details; preferring, as usual, high-sound- 
bombast to practical business.* It more justly 
ided to the tendency to absolutism on the part 
he Lord High Commissioner, and to the concen- 
ion of all power in his hands. It denounced his 
idents in the subordinate islands. It finished by 
arvinjof that, " the Protectorate should not have 
t its own special interests so much in view," and 
)layed so much apathy with regard to the 
ians, ^'that even at the present day it is ignorant 
vhat takes place in tiie Seven Islands^ But it is 
iless to record any further the proceedings of 
twelfth Parliament, which in its spirit and its 
feedings resembled so closely its immediate pre- 
essors. 

Jefore the close of 1862 a great change had 
3n place in the sentiments of the Ionian people. 
hough the Liberal party had always concentrated 
principal hatred upon the local British rulers, a 
eral feeling of bitterness had for some time pre- 
led against the Government and people of Eng- 
d. But even before the last Greek revolution, 
t loniaufl had commenced to distinguish between 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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members of Parliament ; for the representatives 
'' the Islands at Athens, in case of Union, would 
►ably be greatly diminished in numbers, whilst 
salaries would also be reduced. On this ac- 
it the short-sighted politicians, including the 
Government, too readily believed that the 
tinsular Parliament would find some excuse at 
to vote against the Union. The silence of some 
Ijf the extreme Liberals gave an air of truth to these 
iRispieions, and in the case of a few base men they 
jioay have been well founded. But the author could 
jpever imagine that any considerable body of men 
nroiild so openly sacrifice their honor to their 
pecuniary interests. On the contrary, in 1862, he 
■epeatedly warned his Protectionist friends that 
ihe Union had become inevitable when once the 
British Government had held out the hope of its 
possibility. He had also confidently assured them 
that there was no chance of obtaining an English 
king for Greece, in spite of the apparent encourage- 
ment or hesitation on the part of the London minis- 
terial press. But no honest Briton can find fault 
with the Protectionists for dreading a union with 
revolutionary Greece and its disgracefully dis- 
organized army; nor will he suspect them all of 
acting from base and selfish motives, though some 
of these will ever mingle in all political parties. 
rhe Protectionists had just reasons for fear ; for the 
British Government, by its rash conduct some years 
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that tliey would now break out, when their fondesl 
hopes were about to be speedily realized? 

It was about this time that tlie Morning PoA 
quoted the despatches of Sir Henry Storks in proof 
that the union with Greece was still not generallj 
desired in the Islands. Tlie answer to this almost 
incredible display of ignorance in a ruler whose 
especial dutyitwas to know the real opinions of llie 
people is very simple. An Assembly freely e 
which met in October, 1863, for the express purpose 
of deciding the question, almost unanimously TOMd 
for the union with Greece. Only three member 
could be found to vote for the continuance of tbe 
Protectorate. Thus signally were refuted those po- 
liticians who had maintained that the radical mem- 
bers would find some excuse for not voting for lli6 
Union, and would oppose it when it came as a boon 
from Engliiiid. The; Assembly not only vo:i;J, 
nearly unanimously fur the IJjiion, but accomp:i!iLi;J 
its resolution with expressions of gratitude to llie 
Queen of Great Britain. It is true that silence was 
preserved as regards her Majesty's Representative; 
but that could not be a matter of astonishment to 
any one acquainted with either the spirit or tliE 
details of his Excellency's government and policy.' 
The thirteenth Parliament, soon after recording 

• Vide, in Appendix D, tha addreas of the Aasemblv, and ihe conditi* 
prescribed by the Prolectorote, in the first instance, for the cession nf * 
Islands. 
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I vote for the union with Greece, was prorogued 
r six months, because it would not agree to the 
nditions laid down by the Protectorate as indis- 
insable to the granting of the Union. The clause 
at required from the Assembly a guarantee that the 
•nian Islands should permanently grant 10,000Z. a 
xar to the King of the Hellenes, was strongly op- 
)sed. This indefensible condition, one in violation 
all constitutional government, was afterwards 
)andoned, thus justifying the opposition on account 
' which the Assembly had been prorogued. At 
e same time it would have been wiser to have 
scussed the conditions, after the vote of the Union, 
3t with the Assembly at Corfu but with the King 
* the Hellenes at Athens, The former had cer- 
inly no further claims on the generosity of the 
ritish Government ; but with the new King it was 
r otherwise. They who had persuaded his Ma- 
sty to mount a diflScult and tottering throne, were 
Dund to support him, and not to impose any con- 
tions likely to render the King unpopular with his 
3w subjects. There was no reason for assigning 
> his Majesty a special income on the Ionian 
dands. When these should have been ceded, 
nited Greece could fix the total revenue of her 
ang in the usual constitutional manner. Great 
Britain having resolved generously, and entirely of 
ler own free will, to cede the Islands, the more 
raccful and speedily this could be done the better 
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Turkey that the ancient fortifications should be 
nzed have only been partially complied with, and 
the time-honored citadel at least has been preserved 
ftom destruction. 

Let the lonians remember that Great Britian has 
ceded the Islands to Greece, not only without the/; 
aK^htest pressure from other European Powers, but! 
eftk the contrary, in spite of much reluctance to^ 
the measure on the part of several of them. If 
the people of the ceded Islands become distin- 
guished above other Greeks for their ability and 
patriotism, such a fact can only be a source of plea- 
sure and of satisfaction to Englishmen. The rege- 
neration of the Greek race in a Christian form 
may yet become a glorious fact, if the way be first 
prepared by internal reforms, political, moral, and 
religious. But these are indispensable both to secure 
future progress and to obtain the true and perma- 
nent friendship and sympathy of Great Britain. 

In conclusion, it must be confessed that the 
proper time has not yet arrived for pronouncing a 
final decision upon the merits of the tenth and last 
Lord High Commissioner, in consequence of the 
very general hostility cherished against him both by 
the English and the lonians who lived under his 
sway. Many of them will think that his errors and 
fellings have been too leniently dealt with in these 
" ages. On the other hand, the friends of Sir Henry 
torks will doubtless hold the very contrary opinion. 
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The author limiself has no doubt that Sir Henry 
commenced his career as Governor ■^vith laudable 
intentions, which, however, were soon frustrated by 
an inordinate love of despotism, and by an overweea-; 
ing self-esteem. Coldly regardless of the feelings 
of others, he recklessly raised for himself a host of 
enemies; and he proved himself to be devoid of the 
■wisdom and foresight, as well as of the conciliatory 
qualities, necessary in order to govern men success- 
fully. He has also strikingly exemplified the truth 
of that French verse, which declares that a 
may shine in the second rank, and yet be echpd 
in the first.* 

■ " Tel liriUR nu eei-onil rang qui a'eclipse su prtmier."— rofcanv. 
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A. 

3T of some of the works studied by the author on the 
ct of the Ionian Islands, in addition to the information 
ed from local and personal sources. 
Finlay's History of Greece. 

Freiherr Wilhelm von Reden. Die TdrJcei wfH 
"ihenland. 

Dr. WolflTs Traoeh. 

Bayard Taylor's (the American) Trofoeh in Greece 
Russia, 

Sir Charles Napier's Colonies, 

Sir George Bowen's The Icnicm Islands under British 
xtion. 1850. 

An Ionian's Answer to Bowen. 1851. 
Delle Cose Corciresi, by A. Mustoxidi. 
Baron Theotoky's Details sur Corfou. 
, Jervis's History of Corfu. 1851. 
. La Statistica Generale deV Isola di Cefahnioj ^c,j 
r. Marino Salomon. 1859. 
. ConfufazionL di A. Mustoxidi. 1841. 
. Delle Isole lonie sotto il Reggimento dei Bspublieani 
eesiy del Conte Ermanno Lunzi. 1862. 
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APPENDIX. 303 

<* Corfu, October 5, 1852. — The Ionian Assembly bas 
>ted successively the following Decree and Address: 

" Decree. 

'^'The Ionian Assembly, elected on the invitation of the 
feotecting Powers, and convoked in view of pronouncing 
h the subject of the restoration of the Ionian people, 
HftBofesting faithfully their ardent desire and constant 
fSHy and conforming itself to the declarations and votes 
lltoKd on several preceding occasions by the free Ionian 
liiemblies, 

'*' Decrees, — ^That the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Maura, Ithaca, Gerigo, and Paxo, as well as their de- 
icies, shall be united to the kingdom of Greece, so as 
an integral part of it in perpetuity, forming a single 
risible State, under the constitutional sceptre of his 
ty the King of the Hellenes, George I., and his sne- 
ers. 

in the Hall of the Assembly, September 23, year 
1863/' 

IDBESS OF THE IONIAN ASSEMBLY IN RePLT TO THE 

Speech of the Lobd High CoMmssiONEK. 

JBxOELLENcr, — The Ionian people, invited by her Ma- 
the Queen Protectress to pronoimce formally on the 

{ject of their national restoration, have elected the repre- 
ktives to whom they have confided the accomplishment 
leir will. In execution of that sacred mission, the As- 

iWy, after having heard the speech of your Excellency, 
believed it to be its indispensable duty to proceed to 
issuing of a decree consecrating the firm decision of 
[onian representation. By this decree your most gra- 
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